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SWIFT. 


AN  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  col- 
lected, with  great  diligence  and  acutenefs,  by 
Dr.  Hawkefw'orth,  according  to  a  fcheme  which  I 
laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendlhip. 
I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  fay  much  of  a  life, 
concerning  which  I  had  long  fince  communicated 
my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  his  nar- 
rations with  fo  much  elegance  of  language  and  force 
of  fentimentii 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  was,  according  to  an 
account  faid  to  be  *  written  by  himfelf,  the  fon  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  born  at  Dublin 
on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1667  :  according  to  his  own 
report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to  Spence,  he  was  born 
at  Lcicefter,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who  waa.mini- 
iler  of  a  parifh  in  Herefordfhire  •f-.  During  his  life 
the  place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined.  He  was 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  Life  of  Swift  obferves,  that  this  account 
was  really  written  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exiils  in  his  own  hand- 
writing in  the  library  of  Dublin  College.  R. 

f  Spence's  Anecdotes,  vol.  II.  p.  273. 
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2  SWIFT. 

contented  to  be  called  an  Irilhman  by  the  Irifh;  but 
would  occafionally  call  himfelf  an  Engliihman.  The 
queflion  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the 
obfcurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irilh. 
He  was  fent  at  the  age  of  fix  to  the  fchool  at  Kilkenny, 
and  in  his  fifteenth  year  (1682)  was  admitted  into 
the  Univerfity  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  ftudies  he  was  either  not  diligent 
or  not  happy.     It  muft  difappoint  every  reader's  ex- 
pectation, that,  when  at  the  ufual  time  he  claimed 
the  Bachelorfhip  of  Arts,  he  was  found  by  the  exa- 
miners too  confpicuouily  deficient  for  regular  admif- 
fion,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  laft  by  fpecial favour ; 
a  term  ufed  in  that  univerfity  to  denote  want  of  merit. 
Of  this  difgrace  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  he 
was  much  afhamed,  and  ihame  had  its  proper  effect 
in  producing  reformation.     He  refolved   from  that 
time  to  ftudy  eight  hours  a-day,  and  continued  his 
induftry   for  feven  years,  with  what  improvement  is 
fufficiently  known.     This  part  of  his  ftory  well  de- 
ferves  to  be  remembered  j  it  may  afford  ufeful  admo- 
nition and  powerful  encouragement  to  men,  whofe 
abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time  ufelefs  by  their 
pafHons  or  pleafures,  and  who,  having  loft  one  part 
of  life  in  idlenefs,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the 
remainder  in  defpair. 

In  this  courfe  of  daily  application  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time,  if 
the  obfervation  of  an  old  companion  may  be  trulted, 
he  drew  the  firft  iketch  of  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty  (1688),  being 
by  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift  his  uncle,  who  had 
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Jfupported  him,  left  without  fubfiftence,  he  went  to 
confult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at  Leiceiter,  about 
the  future  courfe  of  his  life;  and  by  her  direction, 
folicited  the  adviee  and  patronage  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who -had  married  one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  rela- 
tions, and  whofe  father  Sir  John  Temple,  Matter  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had  lived  in  great  familiarity 
of  friendfhip  with  Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan 
had  been  to  that  time  maintained* 

Temple  received  with  fufficient  kindnefs  the  ne- 
phew of  his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  they  converfed  together,  fo  much  pleafed,  that 
he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  houfe.  Here  he 
became  known  to  King  William,  who  fometimes 
vifited  Temple  when  he  was  difabled  by  the  gout, 
and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the  garden,  Ihewed 
him  how  to  cut  afparagus  in  the  Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military;  and  he 
exprefled  his  kindnefs  to  Swift  by  offering  to  make 
him  a  captain  of  horfe* 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took 
Swift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  confulted  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedience  of  complying 
with  a  bill  then  depending  for  making  parliaments 
triennial,  againft  which  King  William  was  ftrongly 
prejudiced,  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  fhew  the 
Earl  that  the  propofal  involved  nothing  dangerous  to 
royal  power,  he  fent  Swift  for  the  fame  purpofe  to 
the  King.  Swift,  who  probably  was  proud  of  his 
employment,  and  went  with  all  the  confidence  of  a 
young  man,  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of 
difplaying  them,  made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  pre- 
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determination  of  the  King;   and  ufed   to  mention 
this  difappointment  as  his  firft  antidote  againft  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  diforder,  as 
he  thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit.  The  original 
of  difeafes  is  commonly  obfcure.  Almoft  every  body 
eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get,  without  any  great 
inconvenience.  The  difeafe  of  Swift  was  giddinefs 
with  deafnefs,  which  attacked  him  from  time  to 
time,  began  very  early,  purfued  him  through  life,  i 
and  at  laft  fent  him  to  the  grave,  deprived  of  reafon. 

Being  much  opprefTed  at  Moor-park  by  this  grie- 
vous malady,  he  was  advifed  to  try  his  native  air, 
and  went  to  Ireland;  but,  finding  no  benefit,  re- 
turned to  Sir  William,  at  whofe  houfe  he  continued 
his  ftudies,  and  is  known  to  have  read,  among  other 
books,  "  Cyprian"  and  "  Irenasus."  He  thought 
exercife  of  great  neceffity,  and  ufed  to  run  half  a 
mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two  hours. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his 
firfl  degree  was  conferred,  left  him  no  great  fond- 
nefs  for  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  and  therefore  he 
refolved  to  become  a  Mafter  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  In 
the  teftimonial  which  he  produced,  the  words  of 
difgrace  were  omitted ;  and  he  took  his  Matter's  de- 
gree (July  5,  1692)  with  fuch  reception  and  regard 
as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  ufed  to  pay  his 
mother  at  Leicefter  a  yearly  vifit.  He  travelled  on 
foot,  unlefs  foaie  violence  of  weather  drove  him  into 
a  waggon ;  and  a-t  night  he  would  go  to  a  penny  lodg- 
ing, where  he  purchafed  clean  Iheets  for  (ixpence. 
This  practice  Lord  Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate  love 
of  groffnefs  and  vulgarity :  fome  may  afcribe  it  to 
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his  defire  of  furveying  human  life  through  all  its 
varieties;  and  others,  perhaps  with  equal  probability, 
to  a  paffipn  which  feems  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a  fhilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance  at 
Moor-park  deferved  fome  other  recom pence  than  the 
pleafure,  however  mingled  with  improvement,  of 
Temple's  conversation ;  and  grew  fo  impatient,  that 
(1694)  he  went  away  in  difcontent. 

Temple,  confcious  of  having  given  reafon  for 
complaint,  is  faid  to  have  made  him  Deputy  Matter 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland;  which,  according  to  his 
kinfman's  account,  was  an  office  which  he  knew  him 
not  able  to  difcharge.  Swift  therefore  refolved  to 
enter  into  the  Church,  in  which  he  had  at  firft  no 
higher  hopes  than  of  the  chaplainfhip  to  the  Factory 
at  Lifbon;  but  being  recommended  to  Lord  Capel, 
he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot  in  Connor ,  of 
about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion 
like  Swift  fp  neceffary,  that  he  invited  him  back, 
with  a  promife  to  procure  him  Englifh  preferment, 
in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  which  he  defired  him 
to  refign.  With  this  requeft  Swift  complied,  having 
perhaps  equally  repented  their  feparation,  and  they 
lived  on  together  with  mutual  fatrsfaction ;  and,  in 
the  four  years  that  paffed  between  his  return  and 
Temple's  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books." 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindarick  Odes  to  Temple, 
to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot  of 
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obfcure  men  *,  who  published  a  periodical  pamphlet 
of  anfvvers  to  queftions,  fent,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fent, 
by  Letters.  I  have  been  told  that  Dryden,  having 
perufed  thefe  verfes,  faid,  "  Coufin  Swift,  you  wiU 
*'  never  be  a  poet;"  and  that  this  denunciation  was 
the  motive  of  Swift's  perpetual  malevolence  to  Dry- 
den. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with  his 
manufcripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained, 
from  King  William,  a  promife  of  the  firft  prebend 
that  fhould  be  vacant  at  Weftminfler  or  Canterbury. 
That  this  promife  might  not  be  forgotten,  Swift 
dedicated  to  the  King  the  pofthumous  works   with 
which  he  was  intruded ;  but  neither  the  dedication, 
nor   tendernefs   for   the  man   whom   he   once   had 
treated   with   confidence   and   fondnefs,    revived   in 
King   William   the   remembrance   of   his   promife. 
Swift  awhile  attended  the  Court;  but  foon  found 
his  felicitations  hopelefs. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to. 
accompany  him  into  Ireland,  as  his  private  fecretary; 
but  after  having  done  the  bufmefs  till  their  arrival  at 
Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one  Bum  had  perfuaded 
the  Earl  that  a  Clergyman  was  not  a  proper  fecretary, 
and  had  obtained  the  office  for  himfelf.  In  a  man 
like  Swift,  fuch  circumvention  and  inconftancy  muft 
have  excited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  fuffer.  Lord  Berkeley  had 
the  difpofal  of  the  deanery  of  Deny,  and  Swift  ex- 
pedted  to  obtain  it;  but  by  the  fecretary's  influence, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fecured  by  a  bribe,  it  was 
bellowed  on  fomebody  elfe;  and  Swift  was  difmifled 

*  The  Publifher  of  this  Collection  was  John  Dunton.    R. 
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with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin  in  the 
diocefe  of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  equal 
half  the  value  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increafed  the  parochial  duty  by 
reading  prayers  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  and 
performed  all  the  offices  of  his  profeffion  with  great 
decency  and  exadtnefs. 

Soon  after  his  fettlement  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to 
Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young  woman 
whofe  name  was  Johnfon,  the  daughter  of  the  fteward 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in  coniideration  of  her 
father's  virtues,  left  her  a  thoufand  pounds.  With 
her  came  Mrs.  Dingley,  whofe  whole  fortune  was 
twenty-feven  pounds  a  year  for  her  life.  With  thefe 
Ladies  he  pafled  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them 
he  opened  his  bofom;  but  they  never  refided  in  the 
fame  houfe,  nor  did  he  fee  either  without  a  witnefs. 
They  lived  at  the  Parfonage,  when  Swift  was  away; 
and  when  he  returned,  removed  to  a  lodging,  or  to 
the  houfe  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  thofe  minds  which  amaze  the 
world  with  early  pregnancy  :  his  firfl  work,  except 
his  few  poetical  EiTays,  was  the  "  DifTentions  in 
"  Athens  and  Rome,"  publilhed  (1701)  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance,  paying  a 
vifit  to  fome  bifhop,  he  heard  mention  made  of  the 
new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  written,  replete  with 
political  knowledge.  When  he  feemed  to  doubt 
Burnet's  right  to  the  work,  he  was  told  by  the  Bilhop, 
that  he  was  "  a  young  man  ;"  and,  flill  perfifting  to 
doubt,  that  he  was te  a  very  pofitive  young  man.*' 

Three  years  afterwards  (1704)  was  publimed 
"  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  :"  of  this  book  charity  may 
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be  perfuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be  written  by  a, 
man  of  peculiar  character,  without  ill  intention  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  example.  That  Swift 
•was  its  author,  though  it  be  univerfally  believed, 
was  never  owned  by  himfelf,  nor  very  well  proved 
by  any  evidence ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  Archbifhop 
Sharpe  and  the  Duchefs  of  Somerfet,  by  {Viewing  it 
to  the  Queen,  debarred  him  from  a  bimoprick. 

When  this  wild  work  firft  raifed  the  attention  of 
the  publick,  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smalridge,  tried 
to  flatter  him,  feeming  to  think  him  the  author;  but 
Smalridge  anfwered  with  indignation,  "  Not  all 
"  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  world,  nor  all  that 
"  ever  we  fhajl  have,  mould  hire  me  to  write  the 
«  «  Tale  of  a  Tub'," 

The  digreffions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley 
mull  be  confefled  to  difcover  want  of  knowledge,  or 
want  of  integrity;  he  did  not  underfland  the  two 
controverfies,  or  he  willingly  mifreprefentcd  them. 
But  Wit  can  Hand  its  ground  againft  Truth  only  a 
little  while.  The  honours  due  to  Learning  have 
been  juftly  diftributed  by  the  decifion  of  ppfterity. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Books'*  is  fo  like  the  «  Coin- 
"  bat  des  Livres,"  which  the  fame  queftion  concern- 
ing the  Ancients  and  Moderns  had  produced  in 
France,  that  the  improbability  of  fuch  a  coincidence 
of  thoughts  without  communication  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  balanced  by  the  anonymous  proteftation 
prefixed,  in  which  all  knowledge  of  the  French  book 
is  peremptorily  difowned  *. 

*  See  Sheridan's  Life,  p.  451 ,  where  are  fome  remarks  on  this 

pafiage.    R. 
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For  fome  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed 
in  folitary  ftudy,  gaining  the  qualifications  requifite 
for  future  eminence.  How  often  he  vifited  England, 
and  with  what  diligence  he  attended  his  parifhes,  I 
know  not.  It  was  not  till  about  four  years  afterwards 
that  he  became  a  profefled  author ;  and  then  one 
year  (1708)  produced  "  The  Sentiments  of  a 
"  Church-of-England  Man;"  the  ridicule  of  Aftro- 
logy  under  the  name  of  "  Bickerftaff;"  the  "  Argu- 
"  ment  againft  abolifhing  Chriftianity ;"  and  the 
defence  of  the  "  Sacramental  Teft." 

tf  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England  Man'* 
is  written  with  great  coolnefs,  moderation,  eafe,  and 
perfpicuity.  The  "  Argument  againfl  abolifliing 
"  Christianity"  is  a  very  happy  and  judicious  irony. 
One  paffage  in  it  deferves  to  be  felefted. 

"  If  Chriftianity  were  once  abolifhed,  how  could 
"  the  free-thinkers,  the  ftrong  reafoners,  and  the 
*'  men  of  profound -learning,  be  able  to  find  another 
"  fubjfCL  ib  calculated,  in  "all  points,  whereon  to 
"  difplay  their  abilities?  What  wonderful  prod uc- 
"  tions  of  wit  fhould  we  be  deprived  of  from  thofe, 
11  whofe  genius,  by  continual  practice,  hath  been 
"  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  againft 
"  religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able  to 
t(  ihine,  or  diftinguifli  themfelves,  upon  any  other 
"  fubjeCt?  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great 
"  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  take  away 
"  the  greateft,  perhaps  the  only,  topick  we  have 
"  left.  Who  would  ever  have  fufpedted  Afgill  for 
V  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philofopher,  if  the  inex- 
"  hauftible  flock  of  Chriftianity  had  not  been  at 
"hand  to  provide  them  with  materials?  What 

"  other 
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"  other  fubject,  through  all  art  or  nature,  couid 
"  have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or 
"  furniihed  him  with  readers?  It  is  the  wife  choice 
"  of  the  fubject  that  alone  adorns  and  diftinguifhes 
"  the  writer.  For  had  an  hundred  fuch  pens  as 
"  thefe  been  employed  on  the  fide  of  religion,  they 
"  would  have  immediately  funk  into  filence  and 
(<  oblivion." 

The  reafonablenefs  of  a  Teft  is  not  hard  to  be 
proved ;  but  perhaps  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
proper  ted  has  not  been  chofen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers,  published  under 
the  name  of  "  Bickerftaff,"  induced  Steele,  when 
he  projected  the  "  Tatler,"  to  affume  an  appellation 
which  had  already  gained  pofTeffion  of  the  reader's 
notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
"  the  Advancement  of  Religion,"  addrefled  to  Lady 
Berkeley ;  by  whofe  kindnefs  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
be  was.  advanced  to  his  benefices.  To  this  project, 
which  is  formed  with  great  purity  of  intention,  and 
difplayed  with  fprightlinefs  and  elegance,  it  can  only 
be  objected,  that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if  not 
generally  impracticable,  yet  evidently  hopelefs,  as  it 
fuppofes  more  zeal,  concord,  and  perfeverance,  than 
a  view  of  mankind  gives  reafon  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewife  this  year  a  "  Vindication  of 
"  Bickerftaff  -,"  and  an  explanation  of  an  "  Ancient 
"  Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the  facts,  and  the 
reft  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  excite 
amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  bufy  and  important  part  of 
Swift's  life.     He  was  employed  (1710)  by  the  pri- 
mate 
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mate  of  Ireland  to  folicit  the  Queen  for  a  remiffioa 
of  the  Firft  Fruits  and  Twentieth  Parts  to  the  Irilh 
Clergy.  With  this  purpofe  he  had  recourfe  to  Mr. 
Harley,  to  whom  he  was  mentioned  as  a  man  neg- 
lected and  oppreffed  by  the  lafl  miniftry,  becaufc 
be  had  refufed  to  co-operate  with  fome  of  their 
fchemes.  What  he  had  refufed,  has  never  been  told; 
what  he  had  fuffered  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  exclufion 
from  a  bifhoprick  by  the  remonftrances  of  Sharpe, 
whom  he  deferibes  as  u  the  harmlefs  tool  of  others* 
*'  hate,"  and  whom  he  reprefents  as  afterwards, 
i(  fuing  for  pardon." 

Harley's  defigns  and  fituation  were  fuch  as  made 
him  glad  of  an  auxiliary  fo  well  qualified  for  his 
fervice ;  he  therefore  foon  admitted  him  to  familiarity, 
whether  ever  to  confidence  fome  have  made  a  doubt; 
but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  excite  his  zeal 
without  perfuading  him  that  he  was  trufted,  and  not 
very  eafy  to  delude  him  by  falfe  perfuafions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  thofe  meetings  in 
which  the  firft  hints  and  original  plan  of  action  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formed ;  and  was  one  of  the 
iixteen  Minifters,  or  agents  of  the  Miniftry,  who 
met  weekly  at  each  other's  houfes,  and  were  united 
by  the  name  of  *f  Brother." 

Being  not  immediately  confidered  as  an  obdurate 
Tory,  he  converfed  indifcriminately  with  all  the  wits, 
and  was  yet  the  friend  of  Steele;  who,  in  the 
"  Tatler,"  which  began  in  April,  1 709,  confefles  the 
advantage  of  his  converfation,  and  mentions  fome- 
thing  contributed  by  him  to  his  paper.  But  he  was 
now  immerging  into  political  controverfy,-  for  the 
year  1710  produced  the  "Examiner/'  of  which 
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Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papers.  In  argument  he 
may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage;  for  where  a 
wide  fyftem  of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public 
chara&er,  is  laid  open  to  enquiry,  the  accufer  having 
the  choice  of  fads,  muft  be  very  unfkilful  if  he 
does  not  prevail;  but  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am 
afraid  none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
thofe  by  which  Addifon  oppofed  him*. 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711  a  *c  Letter  to  the  Octo- 
*f  ber  Club,"  a  number  of  Tory  Gentlemen  fent 
from  the  country  to  Parliament,  who  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hun- 
dred, and  met  to  animate  the  zeal  and  raife  the  ex- 
pectations of  each  other.  They  thought,  with  great 
reafon,  that  the  Minifters  were  lofing  opportunities; 
that  fufficient  ufe  was  not  made  of  the  ardour  of  the 
nation;  they  called  loudly  for  more  changes,  and 
ftronger  efforts ;  and  demanded  the  punilhment  of 
part,  and  the  difmimon  of  the  reft,  of  thofe  whom 
they  confidered  as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagernefs  was  not  gratified  by  the  Queen,  or 
by  Harley.  The  Queen  was  probably  flow  becaufe 
ihe  was  afraid;  and  Harley  was  flow  becaufe  he  was 
doubtful :  he  was  a  Tory  only  by  neceility,  or  for 
convenience ;  and,  when  he  had  power  in  his  hands, 
had  no  fettled  purpofe  for  which  he  fhould  employ 
it;  forced  to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  Tories 
who  fupported  him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  re- 
concilement to  the  Whigs  utterly  defperatc,  he  cor- 
refponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  however  fays,  that  Addifon's  laft  Whig  Exa- 
miner was  publifhed  Oft.  12,  1711;  and  Swift's  firfl  Examiner, 
jon  the  loth  of  the  following  November.  R. 
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Crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  fuccef- 
lion  undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he 
did  nothing;  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double  dealer, 
at  lafl  he  loft  his  power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  feems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the 
Sf  October  Club;"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
quicken  the  tardinefs  of  Harley,  whom  he  ilimu- 
lated  as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  effect. 
He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no  haftc  to 
move.  Harley,  who  was  perhaps  not  quick  by  na- 
ture, became  yet  more  flow  by  irrefolution ;  and  was 
content  to  hear  that  dilator inefs  lamented  as  natural, 
which  he  applauded  in  himfelf  as  politick. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could  be 
done;  and  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
muft  be  appeafed ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minifter, 
if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  plaufibly 
excufed. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  publifhed  a  "  Propofal 
"  for  correcting,  improving,  and  afcertaining  the 
"  Englilh  Tongue,"  in  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford; written  without  much  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  language,  and  without  any  accurate 
enquiry  into  the  hiftory  of  other  tongues.  The  cer- 
tainty and  liability  which,  contrary  to  all  experience, 
he  thinks  attainable,  he  propofes  to  fecure  by  infti- 
tuting  an  academy;  the  decrees  of  which  every  man 
would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would Jhave  been 
proud,  to  difobey,  and  which,  being  renewed  by 
fucceffive  elections,  would  in  a  fhort  time  have  dif- 
fered from  itfelf. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political 
importance;  he  publiihed  (17 12)  the  "  Conduct  of 
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"  the  Allies/'  ten  days  before  the  Parliament  altem- 
bled.  The  purpofe  was  to  perfuade  the  nation  to  £ 
peace  j  and  never  had  any  writer  more  fuccefs.  The 
people,  who  had  been  amufed  with  bonfires  and  tri- 
umphal proceflions,  and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the 
General  and  his  friends,  and  who,  as  they  thought, 
had  made  England  the  arbitrefs  of  nations,  were 
confounded  between  fhame  and  rage,  when  they 
found  that  "  mines  had  been  exhaufled,  and  millions 
"  deftroyed,"  to  fecure  the  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourfelves ;  that 
\ve  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight  their 
own  quarrel ;  and  that  amongft  our  enemies  we  might 
number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  na- 
tion was  then  firft  informed,  that  the  war  was  mine- 
ceflarily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough  3 
and  that  it  would  have  been  continued  without  end, 
if  he  could  have  continued  his  annual  plunder.  But 
Swift,  I  fuppofe,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  fince 
written,  that  a  commiffion  was  drawn  which  would 
have  appointed  him  General  for  life,  had  it  not 
become  ineffe&ual  by  the  refolution  of  Lord  Cowper, 
•who  refufed  the  feal. 

"  Whatever  is  received,"  fay  the  fchools,  "  is 
"  received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient."  The 
power  of  a  political  treatife  depends  much  upon  the 
difpofition  of  the  people;  the  nation  was  then  com- 
buftible,  and  a  fpark  fet  it  on  fire.  It  is  boafted, 
that  between  November  and  January  eleven  thoufand 
were  fold ;  a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we 
were  not  yet  a  nation  of  readers.  To  its  propaga- 
tion certainly  no  agency  of  power  or  influence  was 

want- 


Wanting.  It  furnished  arguments  for  converfation, 
fpeeches  for  debate,  and  materials  for  parliamentary 
refolutions. 

Yet,  furely,  whoever  furveys  this  wonder-working 
pamphlet  with  cool  perufal,  will  confefs  that  its 
efficacy  was  fupplied  by  the  paffions  of  its  readers ; 
that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight  of  facts,  with 
very  little  affiftance  from  the  hand  that  produced 
them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  h is  *u  Reflections 
"  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,'*  which  carries  on  the  de- 
lign  of  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and  Ihews  how 
little  regard  in  that  negotiation  had  been  fhewn  to 
the  intereft  of  England,  and  how  much  of  the  con- 
quered country  had  been  demanded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  et  Remarks  on  the  Bifhop 
"  of  Sarum*s  Introduction  to  his  third  Volume  of 
"  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation ;"  a  pamphlet 
which  Burnet  publifhed  as  an  alarm,  to  warn  the 
nation  of  the  approach  of  Popery.  Swift,  who  feems 
to  have  difliked  the  Bifhop  with  fomething  more 
than  political  averfion,  treats  him  like  one  whom  he 
is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  infult. 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and  fup« 
pofed  confident  of  the  Tory  Miniftry,  was  treated 
by  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with  the  refpect 
which  dependents  know  how  to  pay.  He  foon  began 
to  feel  part  of  the  mifery  of  greatnefs;  he  that  could 
fay  that  he  knew  him,  confidered  himfelf  as  having 
fortune  in  his  power.  Commiffions,  folicitations, 
remonftrances,  crowded  about  him;  he  was  expected 
to  do  every  man's  bulinefs,  to  procure  employment 
for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In  aflifting 
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thofe  who  addrefled  him,  he  reprefents  himfclf  a<3 
fufficiently  diligent;  and  defires  to  have  others  believe, 
what  he  probably  believed  himfelf,  that  by  his  inter- 
pofition  many  Whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Ad- 
difon  and  Congreve,  were  continued  in  their  places. 
But  every  man  of  known  influence  has  fo  many  pe- 
titions which  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  muft  neceffa- 
fUy  offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  becaufe  the  pre- 
ference given  to  one  affords  all  the  reft  reafon  for 
complaint.  "  When  I  give  away  a  place,"  faid 
Lewis  XIV.  "  1  make  an  hundred  difcontented,  and 
"  one  ungrateful," 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  equality  and  indepen- 
dence which  he  preferved  in  his  converfation  with 
the  Minifters,  of  the  frankncfs  of  his  remonftrances, 
and  the  familiarity  of  his  friendship.  In  accounts  of 
this  kind  a  few  fingle  incidents  are  fet  againft  the 
general  tenour  of  behaviour.  No  man,  however, 
can  pay  a  more  fervile  tribute  to  the  Great,  than  by 
fuffering  his  liberty  in  their  prefence  to  aggrandize 
him  in  his  own  efteem.  Between  different  ranks  of 
the  community  there  is  neceflarily  fome  diftance: 
he  who  is  called  by  his  fuperior  to  pafs  the  interval, 
may  properly  accept  the  invitation  j  but  petulance 
and  obtrufion  are  rarely  produced  by  magnanimity; 
nor  have  often  any  nobler  caufe  than  the  pride  or 
importance,  and  the  malice  of  inferiority.  He  who 
knows  himfelf  neceffary  may  fet,  while  that  neceffity 
lafts,  a  high  value  upon  himfelf;  as,  in  a  lower  con- 
dition, a  fervant  eminently  fkilful  may  be  faucy; 
but  he  is  faucy  only  becauie  he  is  fervile.  Swift 
appears  to  have  preferved  the  kindnefs  of  the  Great 
when  they  wanted  him  no  longer;  and  therefore  it 
4  muft 
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muft  be  allowed,  that  the  childifh  freedom,  to  which 
he  feems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  hi» 
better  qualities. 

His  difintereftcdnefs  had  been  likewife  mentioned; 
a  (train  of  heroifm,  which  would  have  been  in  his 
condition  romantick  and  fuperfluous,  Ecclefiafticat 
"benefices,  when  they  become  vacant,  muft  be  given 
away ;  and  the  friends  of  Power  may,  if  there  be 
no  inherent  difqualification,  reafonably  expect  them. 
Swift  accepted  ( 1 7  1 3 )  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
belt  preferment  that  his  friends  could  venture  to  give 
him.  That  Miniftry  was  in  a  great  degree  fupported 
by  the  Clergy,  who  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub, "and  would  not  with- 
out much  difcontent  and  indignation  have  born  to  fee 
him  inftalled  in  an  Englifh  Cathedral. 

He  refuted,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord  Ox- 
ford ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught  of  a 
thoufand  upon  the  Exchequer,  which  was  intercepted 
by  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  he  refigned, 
as  he  fays,  himfelf,  "  multa  gemens,  with  many  a 
•'  groan.'* 

In  the  midft  of  his  power  and  his  politicks,  he  kept 
ajournalof  his  vifits;his  walks,  his  interviews  with  Mi- 
nifters,  and  quarrels  with  hisfervant,  and  tranfmitted 
it  to  Mrs.  Johnfon  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew 
that  whatever  befel  him  was  interefting,  and  no  ac- 
counts could  be  too  minute.  Whether  thefe  diurnal 
trifles  were  properly  expofed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleafure  from  the  prefence  of  the  Dean, 
may  be  reafonably  doubted  :  they  have,  however^ 
fome  odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  finding  frequent 
mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  ufed  to  confider 
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as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information  ;  and, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  dif- 
appointed  he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, from  every  page,  that  though  ambition  preffed- 
Swift  into  a  life  of  buttle,  the  wifh  for  a  life  of  eafe 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  deanery  as  foot* 
as  he  had  obtained  it  i  but  he  was  not  fuffered  to  fta^ 
in  Ireland  mor£  than  a  fortnight  before  he  was  re- 
called to  England,  that  he  might  reconcile  Lord  Ox- 
ford and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  began  to  look  on 
one  another  with  malevolence,  which  every  day  in- 
creafed,  and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to  retain 
in  his  laft  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they 
both  departed  difcontented :  he  procured  a  fecond,. 
which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud  was  irrecon- 
cileable  :  he  told  them  his  opinion,  that  all  was- 
loft.  This  denunciation  was  contradicted  by  Ox- 
lord  ;  but  Bolingbroke  whifpered  that  he  was  ri°-ht. 

Before  this  violent  diffenfion  had  fhattered  the  Mi- 
ttiftry,  Swift  had  publiftied,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (1714),  (i  The  publick  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'r 
in  anfwer  to  "  The  Crifis,"  a  pamphlet  for  which 
Steele  was  expelled  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Swift  was  now  fo  far  alienated  from  Steele,  as  to  think 
him  no  longer  entitled  to  decency,  and  therefore 
treats  him  fometimes  with  contempt,  and  fometimes 
with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in 
terms  fo  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation,  that,  re- 
folving  "  not  to  be  offended  with  impunity,"  the 
Scotch  Lords  in  a  body  demanded  an  audience  of 

the 
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the  Queen,  and  folicited  reparation.  A  proclama- 
tion was  iffued,  in  which  three  hundred  pounds  were 
offered  for  the  difcovery  of  the  author.  From 
this  florin  he  was,  as  he  relates,  "  fecured  by  a 
**  Height;"  of  what  kind,  or  by  whofe  prudence,  is 
not  known;  and  fuch  was  the  increafe  of  his  repu- 
tation, that  the  Scottifh  '•  Nation  applied  again  that 
*'  he  would  be  their  friend." 

He  was  become  fo  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  that 
his  familiarity  with  the  Minifters  was  clamoured  at 
in  Parliament,  particularly  by  two  men,  afterwards 
of  great  note,  Aiflabie  and  Walpole. 

But,  by  the  difunion  of  his  great  friends,  his  im- 
portance and  defigns  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  fee- 
ing his  fervices  at  laft  ufelefs,  he  retired  about  June 
(1714)  into  Berkfhire,  where,  in  the  houfeof  a  friend, 
he  wrote  what  was  then  fuppreffed,  but  has  fince  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "Free  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
*'  fent  State  of  Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  his  retirement  for  events 
which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pafs,  the  death 
of  the  Queen  broke  down  at  once  the  whole  fyftem 
of  Tory  Politicks ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
withdraw  from  the  implacability  or  triumphant  Whig- 
gifm,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in  unenvied  obfcurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by 
Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  are  fo  different,  that 
the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious, 
cannot  be  faved,  but  by  fuppofing,  what  I  think  is 
true,  that  they  fpeak  of  different  tiip.es.  When  De- 
lany fays,  that  he  was  received  with  refpecl:,  he  means 
for  the  firft  fortnight,  when  he  came  to  take  legal 
poffeffion ;  and  when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was 
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pelted  by  the  populace,  he  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  time  when,  after  the  Queen's  death,  he  became  a 
fettled  refident. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  firft  fome 
difturbance  in  the  exercife  of  his  jurifdidtion  ;  but  it 
was  foon  difcovered,  that  between-  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity he  was  feldoin  in  the  wrong ;  and  that,  when 
he  was  right,  his  fpirit  did  not  eafily  yield  to  op« 
pofition. 

Having  fo  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a  party, 
and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  they  flill  kept  his 
thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the  lea  fluctuates  a  while 
when  the  ftorm  has  ceafed.  He  therefore  filled  his 
hours  with  fome  hiftorical  attempts,  relating  to  the 
"  Change  of  the  Minifters,"  and  "  the  Condudt  of 
"  the  Miniftry."  He  likewife  is  faid  to  have  written 
a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Four  laft  Years  of  Queen  Anne," 
which  he  began  in  her  life- time,  and  afterwards  la- 
boured with  great  attention,  but  never  publiihed. 
It  was  after  his  death  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Orrery 
and  Dr.  King.  A  book  under  that  title  was  publifhed, 
with  Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas ;  of  which  I  can 
only  fay,  that  it  feemed  by  no  means  toxcorrefpond 
with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  a  con- 
verfation  which  I  once  heard  between  the  Earl  of 
Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  againft  hts  will,  commenced 
Iriihman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he  might 
be  beft  accommodated  in  a  country  where  he  confi- 
dered  himfelf  as  in  a  {late  of  exile.  It  feems  that  his 
firft  recourfe  was  to  piety.  The  thoughtsof  death  ruflied 
upon  him,  at  this  time,  with  fuch  inceflant  importu- 
i  nity, 
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ntty,  that  they  took  pofleffion  of  his  mind,  when  he 
firft  waked,  for  many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  houfe  by  a  publick  table  two  days 
a  week,  and  found  his  entertainments  gradually  fre- 
quented by  more  and  more  vifitants  of  learning 
among  the  men,  and  of  elegance  among  the  women. 
Mrs.  Johnfon  had  left  the  country,  and  lived  in  lodg- 
ings not  far  from  the  deanery.  On  his  publick  days 
Ihe  regulated  the  table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere 
gueft,  like  other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  ftated  price, 
with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral, 
whole  houfe  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  neat- 
nefs  and  pleafantry  of  his  wife.  To  this  frugal  mode 
of  living,  he  was  firfl  difpofed  by  care  to  pay  fome 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  he  continued  it 
for  the  pleafure  of  accumulating  money.  His  avarice, 
however,  was  not  fuffered  to  obftruct  the  claims  of 
his  dignity-,  he  was  ferved  in  plate,  and  ufed  to  fay 
that  he  was  the  pooreft  gentleman  in  Ireland  that 
eat  upon  plate,  and  the  richeft  that  lived  without  a 
coach. 

How  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  time,  and  how  he  em- 
ployed his  hours  of  ftudy,  has  been  enquired  with 
hopelefs  curiofity.  For  who  can  give  an  account  of 
another's  ftudies  ?  Swift  was  not  likely  to  admit  any 
to  his  privacies,  or  to  impart  a  minute  account  of 
his  bufinefs  or  his  leifure. 

Soon  after  (1716),  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was 
privately  married  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  by  Dr.  Aflie, 
Bifhop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in  the 
garden.  The  marriage  made  no  change  in  their 
mode  of  life  •,  they  lived  in  different  houfes,  as  be- 

C  3  fore ; 
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fore ;  nor  did  fhe  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery  but 
when  Swift  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  giddinefs.  "  It 
"  would  be  difficult,"  fays  Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove 
"  that  they  were  ever  afterwards  together  without  a 
"  third  perfon." 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private  man- 
ner, known  and  regarded  only  by  his  friends ;  till, 
about  the  year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  recom- 
mended to  the  Irifh  the  ufe,  and  confequently  the 
improvement,  of  their  manufacture.  For  a  man  to 
ufe  the  productions  of  his  own  labour  is  furely  a  na- 
tural right,  and  to  like  beft  what  he  makes  himfelf 
is  a  natural  pafjion.  But  to  excite  this  paffion,  and 
enforce  this  right,  appeared  fo  criminal  to  thofe  who 
had  an  intereft  in  the  Englifh  trade,  that  the  printer 
was  imprifoned  ;  and,  as  Havvkefworth  jutlly  ob- 
ferves,  the  attention  of  the  publick  being  by  this  out- 
rageous refentment  turned  upon  the  propofal,  the  au- 
thor was  by  confequence  made  popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman  made 
unhappy  by   her  admiration  of  wit,   and   ignomini- 
oufly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name   of  Vaneffa,  whole 
conduct  hr.s   been  already  fufficiently  difcuiied,   and 
whofe  hiftory  is  too  well  known  to  be  minutely  re- 
peated.    She  vvas  a  young  woman  fond  of  literature, 
whom  Decanus,  the  Dean,  called  Cadenus  by  tranf- 
pofkion  of  the  letters,  took  pleafure  in  directing  and 
inflru&ing  ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praife,  fhe 
grew  fond    of  his  perfon.      Swift  was  then   about 
forty-feven,  at  aq  age  when  vanity  is  ftrongly  ex- 
cited by  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young  woman. 
If  it  be  faid  that  Swift  fhould  have  checked  a  paffion 
which  he  never  meant  to  gratify,  recourfe  mufl  be  had 

to 
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to  that  extenuation  which  he  fo  much  defpifed,  "  men 
"  are  but  men :"  perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at 
firft  know  his  own  mind,  and,  as  he  reprefents  him- 
felf,  was  undetermined.  For  his  admiffion  of  her 
courtfhip,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honeft  plea  can  be  found, 
than  that  he  delayed  a  difagreeable  difcovery  from 
time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate  burfts  of  dif- 
trefs,  and  watching  for  a  favourable  moment.  She 
thought  herfelf  negledted,  and  died  of  difappoint- 
inent ;  having  ordered  by  her  will  the  poem  to  be 
publifhed,  in  which  Cadenus  had  proclaimed  her  ex- 
cellence, and  confefied  his  love.  The  effect  of  the 
publication  upon  the  Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related 
by  Delany : 

•"  I  have  good  Teafon  to  believe  that  they  both 
-"'were  greatly  Ihocked  and  diftreffed  (though  it  may 
t(  be  -differently)  upon  this  occalion.  The  Dean 
"  made  a  tour  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  for  about  two 
(f  months,  at  this  time,  to  diffipate  his  thoughts, 
"  and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And  Stella  retired 
w  (upon  the  earneft  invitation  of  the  owner)  to  the 
**  houfe  of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good-natured  friend 
ct  of  the  Dean's,  whom  ihe  alfo  much  loved  and 
•*'  honoui-ed.  There  xny  informer  often  faw  her;  and, 
*'  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
14  to  relieve,  fupport,  and  amufe  'her,  in  this  fad 
"  fituation. 

ft  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of  on  that  occafion, 
"  I  think  I  fhall  never  forget.  As  his  friend  was  an 
"  hofpitable,  open-hearted  man,  well-beloved,  and 
"  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one  day  that  fome 
**  gentlemen  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were  ftrangers 
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"  to  Stella's  htuation ;  and  as  the  poem  of  Cadenui 
"  and  Vaneffa  was  then  the  general  topick  of  con- 
**  verfation,  one  of  them  faid,  *  Surely  that  Vaneffa 
"  muft  be  an  extraordinary  woman,  that  could  in- 
"  fpire  the  Dean  to  write  fo  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs. 
"  Johnfon  fmiled,  and  anfwered,  '  that  fhe  thought 
"  that  point  not  quite  fo  clear ;  for  it  was  well 
"  known  the  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  broom- 
"  ffick'." 

The  great  acquifition  of  efteem  and  influence  was 
made  by  the  "  Drapier's  Letters"  in  1724.  One 
Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordfhire,a  man  en- 
terprifing  and  rapacious,  had,  as  is  faid,  by  a  prefent 
to  the  Duchefs  of  Munfter,  obtained  a  patent,  em- 
powering him  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand  of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  in  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and 
embarraffing  fcarcity  of  copper  coin  ;  fo  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehoufe 
could  not  refufe  to  fupply  a  man  that  had  fUver  in 
his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money 
without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plaufible.  The  fcarcitjr, 
which  was  already  great,  Wood  took  care  to  make 
greater,  by  agents  who  gathered  up  the  old  half- 
pence; and  was  about  to  turn  his  brafs  into  gold, 
by  pouring  the  treafures  of  his  new  mint  upon  Ire- 
land, when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was  debafed 
to  an  enormous  degree,  wrote  Letters,  under  the 
name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  to  fhew  the  folly  of  receiv- 
ing, and  the  mifchief  that  muft  enfue  by  giving, 

gold 
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gold  and  filver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  third 
part  of  its  nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was  uni- 
verfally  refufed  ;  but  the  governors  of  Ireland  confi- 
dered  reliftance  to  the  King's  patent  as  highly  cri- 
minal ;  and  one  Whitfhed,  the  Chief  Juftice,  who 
had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former  pamphlet,  and 
fent  out  the  Jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour  and  me- 
naces they  were  frighted  into  a  fpecial  verdift,  now 
prefented  the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the 
Grand  Jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  Privy  Council  publifhed  a 
proclamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds  for 
difcovering  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter.  Swift 
had  concealed  himfelf  from  his  printers,  and  trufted 
only  his  butler,  who  tranfcribed  the  paper.  The 
man,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
clamation, ftrolled  from  the  houfe,  and  ftaid  out  all 
night,  and  part  of  the  next  day.  There  was  reafon 
enough  to  fear  that  he  had  betrayed  his  matter  for 
the  reward ;  but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  or- 
dered him  to  put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  houfe; 
"  for,"  fays  he,  "  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your 
6<  power,  and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  either 
"  your  infolence  or  negligence."  The  man  excufed 
his  fault  with  great  fubmiffion,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  houfe  while  it  was  in  his 
power  to  endanger  his  mafter  ;  but  the  Dean  refo- 
lutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther  notice 
of  him,  till  the  term  of  the  information  had  expired, 
and  then  received  him  again.  Soon  afterwards  he 
ordered  him  and  the  reft  of  his  fervants  into  his  pre- 
fence,  without  telling  his  intentions,  and  bade  them 

take 
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take  notice  that  their  fellow-fervant  was  no  longer 
Robert  the  butler;  but  that  his  integrity  had  made 
him  Mr.  Blakeney,  verger  of  St.  Patrick's ;  an  of- 
ficer whofe  income  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  a  year  :  yet  he  IU11  continued  for  fome  years 
to  ierve  his  old  mafler  as  his  butler*. 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Tbe  Dean.  He  was  honoured  by  the  popu- 
lace as  the  champion,  patron,  and  inftrudtor  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  gained  fuch  power  as,  confidered  both 
in  its  extent  and  duration,  fcarcely  any  man  has 
ever  enjoyed  without  greater  wealth  or  higher 
ftation. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the 
traders,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by  confe- 
quence  was  feared  and  courted  by  all  to  whom  the 
kindnefs  of  the  traders  or  the  populace  was  neccflary. 
The  Draper  was  a  fign  ;  the  Drapier  was  a  health  ; 
and  which  way  foever  the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned, 
fome  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to 
the  D rapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  refcued  Ire. 
land  from  a  very  oppreflive  and  predatory  invafion  ; 
and  the  popularity  which  he  had  gained  he  was  dili- 
gent to  keep,  by  appearing  forward  and  zealous  on 
«very  occafion  where  the  publick  intereft  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did  he  much  fcruple  to 
boaft  his  influence;  for  when,  upon  fome  attempts 
to  regulate  the  coin,  Archbilhop  Boulter,  then  one  of 
the  Juftices,  accufed  him  of  exafperating  the  people, 

*  An  account  fomewhat  different  from  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan in  his  Life  of  Swift,  p.  21 1.  R. 

he 
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he  exculpated  himfelf  by  faying,  "  If  I  had  lifted 
"  up  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to 
"  pieces." 

But  the  pleafure  of  popularity  was  foon  interrupted 
by  domeftick  mifery.  Mrs.  Johnfon,  whofe  converfa- 
tion  was  to  him  the  great  foftener  of  the  ills  of  life, 
began  in  the  year  of  the  Drapier's  triumph  to 
decline ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  fo  wafted 
with  (icknefs,  that  her  recovery  was  confidered  as 
hopelefs. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  invited 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pafs  the  winter  with  him. 
in  France  ;  but  this  call  of  calamity  haftened 
him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his  prefence  con- 
tributed to  reftore  her  to  kapcrfedt  and  tottering 
health. 

He  was  now  fo  much  at  eafe,  that  (1727)  he  re- 
turned to  England;  where  he  collected  three  volumes 
of  Mifcellanies  in  conjunction  with  Pope,  who  pre* 
fixed  a  querulous  and  apologetical  Preface. 

This  important  year  fent  likewife  into  the  world 
**  Gulliver's  Travels,"  a  production  fo  new  and 
flrange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled  emo- 
tion of  merriment  and  amazement.  It  was  received 
with  fuch  avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  firft  edition 
was  raifed  before  the  fecond  could  be  made ;  it  was 
read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  il- 
literate. Criticifm  was  for  a  while  loft  in  wonder ; 
no  rules  of  judgement  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.  But 
when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part  which 
gave  the  leaft  pleafure  was  that  which  defcribes  the 

Flying 
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Flying  Ifland,  and  that  which  gave  moft  difguft  mud 
be  the  hiftory  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his 
new  work,  the  news  of  the  King's  death  arrived ; 
and  he  kifled  the  hands  of  the  new  King  and  Queen 
three  days  after  their  acceffion. 

By  the  Queen,  when  Ihe  was  Princefs,  he  had  been 
treated  with  fome  diftin&ion,  and  was  well  received 
by  her  in  her  exaltation;  but  whether  fhe  gave  hopes 
which  fhe  never  took  care  to  fatisfy,  or  he  formed 
expectations  which  Ihe  never  meant  to  raife,  the 
event  was,  that  he  always  afterwards  thought  on  her 
with  breaking  her  promife  of  fome  medals  which  Ihe 
engaged  to  fend  him. 

I  know  not  whether  fhe  had  not,  in  her  turn,  fome 
reafon  for  complaint.  A  Letter  was  fent  her,  not  fo 
much  entreating,  as  requiring  her  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Barber,  an  ingenious  Irishwoman,  who  was  then 
begging  fubfcriptions  for  her  Poems.  To  this  Let- 
ter was  fubfcribed  the  name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all 
the  appearances  of  his  diction  and  fentiments  ;  but  it 
was  not  written  in  his  hand,  and  had  fome  little  im- 
proprieties. When  he  was  charged  with  his  Letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the  im- 
probability of  the  accufation ;  but  never  denied  it : 
he  fhuffles  between  cowardice  and  veracity,  and  talks 
big  when  he  fays  nothing  *. 

He  feems  defirous  enough  of  recommencing  cour- 
tier, and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindnefs  of  Mrs. 

*  It  is  but  juilice  to  the  Dean's  memory,  to  refer  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan's defence  of  him  from  this  charge.  See  the  Life  of  Swift, 
p.  458.  R. 

Howard, 
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Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Mafham  had  per- 
formed in  former  times  :  but  his  flatteries  were,  like 
thofe  of  other  wits,  unfuccefsful  j  the  Lady  either 
wanted  power,  or  had  no  ambition  of  poetical  im- 
mortality. 

He  was  feized  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of 
giddinefs,  and  again  heard  of  the  ficknefs  and  dan- 
ger of  Mrs.  Johnfon.  He  then  left  the  houfe  of 
Pope,  as  it  feems,  with  very  little  ceremony,  find- 
ing "  that  two  fick  friends  cannot  live  together ;" 
and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himfelf  at 
Chefter. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  forrow :  poor  Stella  was 
finking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  languilhing  de- 
cay of  about  two  months,  died  in  her  forty-fourth 
year,  on  January  28,  1728.  How  much  he  wifhed 
her  life,  his  papers  Ihew;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  he  dreaded  the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved  moft, 
aggravated  by  the  confcioumefs  that  himfelf  had 
haflened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleating,  the  greateft  ex- 
ternal advantages  that  woman  can  defire  or  poflefs, 
were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella.  The  man  whom 
{he  had  the  misfortune  to  love  was,  as  Delany  ob- 
ferves,  fond  of  lingularity,  and  defirous  to  make  a 
mode  of  happinefs  for  himfelf,  different  from  the 
general  courfe  of  things  and  order  of  Providence. 
From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  feems  re- 
folved  to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  hin- 
dered a  match  fufficiently  advantageous,  by  accumu- 
lating unreafonable  demands,  and  prefcribing  con- 
ditions that  could  not  be  performed.  While  flic 
was  at  her  own  difpofal  he  did  not  coniider  his  pof- 
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fcffion  as  fecure ;  refentment,  ambition,  or  caprice, 
might  feparate  them  ;  he  was  therefore  refolved  to 
make  "  affurance  double  fure,"  and  to  appropriate 
her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  annexed 
the  expectation  of  all  the  pleafures  of  perfect  friend- 
Ihip,  without  the  uneafmefs  of  conjugal  reftraint. 
But  with  this  ftate  poor  Stella  was  not  fatisfied ;  (he 
never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the  world  fhe  had 
the  appearance  of  a  miflrefs.  She  lived  fullenly  on, 
in  hope  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her  ; 
but  the  time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of  his 
manners  and  depravation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell 
him,  that  "  it  was  too  late."  She  then  gave  up  her- 
ielf  to  forrowful  refentment,  and  died  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  him,  by  whom  (he  was  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree loved  and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  excentrick  tender- 
nefs,  by  which  the  .laws  of  nature  were  violated  to 
retain  her,  curioiity  will  enquire  ;  but  how  ihall  it 
be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover  ;  his  teftimony  may 
be  fufpeded.  Delany  and  the  Irilh  faw  with  Swift's 
eyes,  and  therefore  add  little  confirmation.  That  fhe 
was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  fuch  admiration  from  fuch  a  lover  makes 
it  very  probable  ;  but  fhe  had  not  much  litera- 
ture, for  fhe  could  not  fpell  her  own  language ; 
and  of  her  wit,  fo  loudly  vaunted,  the  fmart  fayings 
which  Swift  himfelf  has  collected  afford  no  fplendid 
fpecimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her 

*'  marriage,5'  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his 

opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be 

admitted  ;   for   if    his  general  thoughts  on   women 
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were  fuch  as  he  exhibits,  a  very  little  fenfe  in  a  Lady 
would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little  virtue  would  aftoniih 
him.  Stella's  fupremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps 
only  local ;  ihe  was  great,  beeaufe  her  aflbciates  were 
little. 

In  fome  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life  of 
Swift,  his  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous,  or  doubt- 
ful; but,  alas!  poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me, 
related  her  melancholy  {lory  to  Dr.Sheridan,  when  he 
attended  her  as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death  j 
and  Delany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only 
with  regret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
figh.  The  reft  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  Ireland,  in  a 
country  to  which  not  even  power  almoft  defpotick, 
nor  flattery  almoft  idolatrous,  could  reconcile  him. 
He  fometimes  wifhed  to  vifit  England,  but  always- 
found  fome  reafon  to-  delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  more  to  fee  him  j 
*'  but  if  not/'  fays  he,  "  we  muft  part,  as  all  human 
"  beings  have  parted/' 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
contracted,  and  his  feverity  exafperated ;  he  drove 
his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  wondered  why 
he  was  deferted.  But  he  continued  his  attention  to- 
the  publkk,  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  fuch  di> 
regions,  admonitions,  or  cenfures,  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs,  in  his  opinion,  made  proper-,  and  nothing 
fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 

In  a  fhort  poem  on  the  Prefbyterians,  whom  lie- 
always  regarded  with  deteftation,  he  beftowed  one 
ilridture  upon  Bettefworth,  a  lawyer  eminent  for  his 
infolence  to  the  clergy,  which,  from  a  very  confi- 
derable  reputation,  -brought  him  into  immediate  and 
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univerfal  contempt.  Bettefworth,  enraged  at  his 
difgrace  and  lofs,  went  to  Swift,  and  demanded 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr. 
"  Bettefworth,'*  anfwered  he,  "  I  was  in  my  youth 
"  acquainted  with  great  lawyers,  who  knowing  my 
t(  difpofition  to  fatire,  advifed  me,  that  if  any  fcoun- 
"  drel  or  blockhead  whom  I  had  lampooned  ihould 
"  afk,  '  Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper?'  I  Ihould 
*l  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  author ;  and  therefore 
•*  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettefworth,  that  1  am  not  the  au- 
*e  thor  of  thefe  lines.'* 

Bettefworth  was  fo  little  fatisfied  with  this  account, 
that  he  publickly  profefled  his  refolution  of  a  violent 
and  corporal  revenge  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Patrick's  diftrict  embodied  themfelves  in  the  Dean's 
defence.  Bettefworth  declared  in  Parliament,  that 
Swift  had  deprived  him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Swift  was  popular  a  while  by  another  mode  of  be- 
neficence. He  fet  afide  fome  hundreds  to  be  lent  in 
fmall  fums  to  the  poor,  from  five  Ihillings,  I  think, 
to  five  pounds.  He  took  no  intereft,  and  only  re- 
quired that,  at  repayment,  a  fmall  fee  ihould  be  given  to 
the  accomptant:  but  he  required  that  the  day  of  pro- 
mifed  payment  Ihould  be  exactly  kept.  A  fevere  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ill-qualified  for  tranfactions  with 
the  poor;  the  day  was  often  broken,  and  the  loan  was  not 
repaid. Thismighthave been eafilyforefeen;  butforthis 
Swift  had  made  no  provifion  of  patience  or  pity.  He 
ordered  his  debtors  to  be  fued.  A  fevere  creditor 
has  no  popular  character  ;  what  then  was  likely  to 
be  faid  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll  under  the 
appearance  of  charity  ?  The  clamour  againft  him 
was  loud,  and  the  reientment  of  the  populous  out- 
rageous ; 
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rageous;  he  was  therefore  forced  to  drop  his  fcheme, 
and  own  the  folly  of  expecting  punctuality  from  the 
poor  *. 

His  afperity  continually  increafing,  condemned  him 
to  folitude;   and  his  refentment  of  folitude  fharpened 
his  afperity.   He  was  not,  however,  totally  deferted  ; 
fome  men  of  learning,  and  fome  women  of  elegance, 
often  vifited  him ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time 
either  verfe  or  profe  ;  of  his  verfes  he  willingly  gave 
copies,   and  is  fuppofed  to  have  felt  no  difcontent 
when  he  faw  them  printed.     His  favourite  maxim 
was,  <s  Vive  la  bagatelle  :"  he  thought  trifles  a  ne- 
ceflary  part  of  life,    and  perhaps  found  them   ne- 
ceffary  to  himfelf.     It  feems  impoffible  to  him  to  be 
idle,  and  his  diforders  made  it  difficult  or  dangerous 
to  be  long  ferioufly  ftudious,  or  laborioufly  diligent. 
The  love  of  eafe  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  temptation  to  petty  amufements  peculiar  to 
himfelf;  whatever  he  did,   he  was  fur e  to  hear  ap- 
plauded ;  and  fuch  was  his  predominance  over  all 
that  approached,  that  all  their  applaufes  were  pro- 
bably  fincere.     He  that  is  much  flattered  foon  learns 
to  flatter  himfelf:    we  are   commonly   taught   our 
duty   by   fear  or   (name,    and   how   can   they   a£t 
upon   the  man   who    hears   nothing   but   his  own 
praifes  ? 

As  his  years  increafed,  his  fits  of  giddinefs  and 
deafnefs  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deafnefs  made 

*"  This  account  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  with  great 
warmth  afierts,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  there  was  not  one 
fyllable  of  truth  in  this  whole  account  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  See  Life  of  S  w/fr,  p.  457.  R. 
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converfation  difficult :  they  grew  likewife  more  fe- 
vere,  till  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing  a  poem  called 
"  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was  feized  with  a  fit  fo 
painful,  and  fo  long  continued,  that  he  never  after 
thought  it  proper  to  attempt  any  work  of  thought  OF 
labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  lefs  frugal 
of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his  friends  of 
either  fex  came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner, 
his  cuftom  was  to  give  every  one  a  {hilling,  that 
they  might  pleafe  themfelves  with  their  provi- 
iion.  At  laft  his  r-varice  grew  too  powerful  for 
his  kindnefs ;  he  would  refufe  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  in  Ireland  no  man  vifits  where  he  cannot 
drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  converfation,  and  defifted 
from  ftudy,  he  had  neither  bufinefs  nor  amufement; 
for,  having  by  fome  ridiculous  refolution,  or  mad 
vow,  determined  never  to  wear  fpectacles,  he  could 
make  little  ufe  of  books  in  his  latter  years :  his 
ideas  therefore,  being  neither  renovated  by  difcourfe, 
nor  increased  by  reading,  wore  gradually  away, 
and  left  his  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the 
hour,  till  at  laft  his  anger  was  heightened  into 
madnefs. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  publifhed, 
which  had  been  the  production  of  former  years;  "  Po- 
t(.  lite  Converfation,"  which  appeared  in  1738.  The 
<c  Directions  for  Servants"  was  printed  foon  after  his 
death.  Thefetwo  performances  fhew  a  mind  inceflandy 
attentive,  and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 

things, 
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things,  bufy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  he  muft  have  had  the  habit  of  noting 
whatever  he  obferved ;  for  fuch  a  number  of  parti- 
culars could  never  have  been  affembled  by  the  power 
of  recolle.fr.ion. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers  de- 
clined till  (1741)  it  was  found  neceffary  that  legal 
guardians  mould  be  appointed  of  his  perfon  and  for- 
tune. He  now  loft  diftindtion.  His  madnefs  was 
compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity.  The  laft  face 
that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  Whiteway ;  and  her 
he  ceafed  to  know  in  a  little  time.  His  meat  was 
brought  him  cut  into  mouthfuls;  but  he  would 
never  touch  it  while  the  fervant  (laid,  and  at  laft, 
after  it  had  ftood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walk- 
ing ;  for  he  continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his 
feet  ten  hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his 
left  eye,  which  fwelled  it  to  the  fize  of  an  egg,  with 
boils  in  other  parts ;  he  was  kept  long  waking  with 
the  pain,  and  was  not  eafily  reftrained  by  five  attend- 
ants from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  laft  fubiided  ;  and  a  (hort  interval 
of  reafon  enfuing,  in  which  he  knew  his  phyfician 
and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  in 
a  few  days  he  funk  into  lethargick  ftupidity,  mo- 
tionlefs,  heedlefs,  and  fpeechlefs.  But  it  is  faid, 
that,  after  a  year  of  total  filence,  when  his  houfe- 
keeper,  on  the  3oth  of  November,  told  him  that 
the  ufual  bonfires  and  illuminations  were  preparing 
to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  he  anfwered,  "  It  is  all 
«  folly  ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone." 

Da  It 
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It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  fpoke  now 
and  then,  or  gave  fome  intimation  of  a  meaning ; 
but  at  laft  funk  into  a  perfed:  filence,  which  con- 
tinued till  about  the  end  of  O&ober,  1 744,  when, 
in  his  feventy-eighth  year,  he  expired  without  a 
ftrugglc. 
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WHEN  Swift  is  confidered  as  an  author,  it  is  juft 
to  eftimate  his  powers  by  their  effedts.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  he  turned  the  ftream  of  popularity 
againft  the  Whigs,  and  muft  be  confefled  to  have 
dictated  for  a  time  the  political  opinions  of  the  Englifh 
nation.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  he  delivered  Ireland 
from  plunder  and  oppreffion ;  and  fliewed  that  wit, 
confederated  with  truth,  had  fuch  force  as  authority 
was  unable  to  refift.  He  faid  truly  of  himfelf,  that 
Ireland  "  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from  the  time 
when  he  firfl  began  to  patronize  the  Irilh,  that  they 
may  date  their  riches  and  profperity.  He  taught 
them  firfl  to  know  their  own  intereft,  their  weight, 
and  their  flrength,  and  gave  them  fpirit  to  aflert 
that  equality  with  their  fellow-fubjects  to  which 
they  have  ever  fmce  been  making  vigorous  advances, 
and  to  claim  thofe  rights  which  they  have  at  lad 
eftablilhed.  Nor  can  they  be  charged  with  ingrati- 
tude to  their  benefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as 
a  guardian,  and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works,  he  has  given  very  different  fpeci- 
mens  both  of  fentiments  and  expreffion.  His  "  Tale 
"  of  a  Tub"  has  little  refemblance  to  his  other 
pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of 
mind,  a  copioufnefs  of  images,  and  vivacity  of  dic- 
tion, fuch  as  he  afterwards  never  poflefled,  or  never 
exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  fo  diftindt  and  peculiar, 
that  it  muft  be  confidered  by  itfelf ;  what  is  true 
of  that,  is  not  true  of  any  thing  elfe  which  he  has 
written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of 
eafy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows. 

D  3  His 
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His  delight  was  in  fimplicity.  That  he  has  ia  his 
works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  faid,  is  not  true;  but 
his  few  metaphors  feem  to  be  received  rather  by  ne- 
ceflity  than  choice.  He  ftudied  purity;  and  though 
perhaps  all  his  ftridtures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not 
often  that  folecifms  can  be  found  ;  and  whoever  de- 
pends on  his  authority  may  generally  conclude  him- 
felf  fafe  His  fentences  are  never  too  much  dilated 
or  contracted;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  any 
embarraflment  in  the  complication  of  his  claufes, 
any  inconfequence  in  his  connections,  or  abruptnefs 
in  his  transitions. 

His  ftyle  was  well  fuited  to  his  thoughts,  which 
are  never  fubtilifed  by  nice  difquifitions,  decorated 
by  fparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  ambitious  fenten- 
ces, or  variegated  by  far-fought  learning.  He  pays 
no  court  to  the  paffions;  he  excites  neither  furprife 
nor  admiration  ;  he  always  underftands  himfelf ;  and 
his  readers  always  understand  him:  the  perufer  of 
Swift  wants  little  previous  knowledge  ;  it  will  be 
fufficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words 
and  common  things;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities;  his  pafTage 
is  always  on  a  level,  along  folid  ground,  without 
afperities,  without  obftruction. 

This  eafy  and  fafe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was 
Swift's  defire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained  he 
deferves  praife.  For  pnrpofes  merely  didadtick,  when 
fomething  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before, 
it  is  the  bed  mode;  but  againft  that  inattention  by 
which  known  truths  are  furTered  to  lie  neglected,  it 
makes  noprovifion;  it  inftructs,  but  does  not  per- 
fuade. 
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By  his  political  education  he  was  affbciated  with 
the  Whigs;  but  he  deferted  them  when  they  deferted 
their  principles,  yet  without  running  into  the  con- 
trary  extreme;  he  continued  throughout  his  life  to 
retain  the  difpofition  which  he  affigns  to  the  "  Church- 
"  of-England  Man,"  of  thinking  commonly  with  the 
Whigs  of  the  State,  and  with  the  Tories  of  the 
Church, 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous;  he  de- 
fired  the  profperity,  and  maintained  the  honour,  of 
the  Clergy;  of  the  DiiTenters  he  did  not  wilh  to  in- 
fringe the  toleration,  but  he  oppofed  their  encroach- 
ments. 

To  his  duty  as  Dean  he  was  very  attentive.  He 
managed  the  revenues  of  his  church,  with  exact  ceco- 
nomy ;  and  it  is  faid  by  Delany,  that  more  money 
was,  under  his  dire<£Hon,  laid  out  in  repairs,  than 
had  ever  been  in  the  fame  time  fince  its  firft  erection. 
Of  his  choir  he  was  eminently  careful;  and,  though 
he  neither  loved  nor  underftood  mufick,  took  care, 
that  all  the  fingers  were  well  qualified,  admitting 
none  without  the  teftimony  of  fkilful  judges. 

In  his  church  he  reflored  the  practice  of  weekly 
communion,  and  diftnbuted  the  facramental  ele- 
ments in  the  moft  folemn  and  devout  manner  with 
his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church  every  morning, 
preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the 
evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  be  negligently 
performed. 

He  read  the  fervice  "  rather  with  a  ftrong.  nervous 
"  voice,  than  in  .a  graceful  manner;  his  voice  was 
"  {harp  and  high-toned,  rather  than  harmonious," 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  flare  with  hope  to 
excel  in  preaching;  but  complained,  that,  from  the 

D  4  time 
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time  of  his  political  controversies,  *4  he  could  only 
"  preach  pamphlets."  This  cenfure  of  himfelf,  if 
judgement  be  made  from  thofe  fermons  which  have 
been  printed,  was  unreafonably  fevere. 

The  fufpicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in  a 
great  meafure  from  his  dread  of  hypocrify;  inflead 
of  wiihing  to  feem  better,  he  delighted  in  feeming 
worfe  than  he  was.  He  went  in  London  to  early 
prayers,  left  he  fhould  be  feen  at  church ;  he  read 
prayers  to  his  fervants  every  morning  with  fuch  dex- 
terous fecrecy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  fix  months  in 
his  houfe  before  he  knew  it.  He  was  not  only  care- 
ful to  hide  the  good  which  he  did,  but  willingly 
incurred  the  fufpicion  of  evil  which  he  did  nor.  He 
forgot  what  himfelf  had  formerly  afferted,  that  hy- 
pocrify  is  lefs  mifchievous  than  open  impiety*  Dr. 
Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  juftly 
condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  perfon  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommenda- 
tions. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion,  which, 
though  he  wafhed  himfelf  with  oriental  fcrupulofity, 
did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a  countenance  four  and 
fevere,  which  he  feldom  foftened  by  any  appearance 
of  gaiety.  He  flubbornly  refilled  any  tendency  to 
laughter. 

To  his  domefticks  he  was  naturally  rough;  and  a 
man  of  a  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of 
minute  attention  which  his  works  difcover,  muft 
have  been  a  mafter  that  few  could  bear.  That  he 
was  difpofed  to  do  his  fervants  good,  on  important 
occaiions,  is  no  great  mitigation  ;  benefaction  can  be 
but  rare,  and  tyrannick  peevifhnefs  is  perpetual. 
He  did  not  fpare  the  fervants  of  others.  Once, 

when 
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when  he  dined  alone  with  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he 
faid  of  one  that  waited  in  the  room,  "  That  man 
"  has,  fince  we  fat  to  the  table,  committed  fifteen 
"  faults."  What  the  faults  were,  Lord  Orrery, 
from  whom  I  heard  the  flory,  had  not  been  atten- 
tive enough  to  difcover.  My  number  may  perhaps 
not  be  exa&. 

In  his  ceconomy  he  practifed  a  peculiar  and  offenfive 
parfimony,  without  difguife  or  apology.  The  prac- 
tice of  faving  being  once  neceffary,  became  habitual, 
and  grew  firfl  ridiculous,  and  at  lafl  deteftable.  But 
his  avarice,  though  it  might  exclude  pleafure,  was 
never  fuffered  to  encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was 
frugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle;  and 
if  the  purpofe  to  which  he  deftined  his  little  accu- 
mulations be  remembered,  with  his  diftribution  of 
occafional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  h6 
only  liked  one  mode  of  expence  better  than  another, 
and  faved  merely  that  he  might  have  fomething  to 
give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  injuring  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  but  left  both  Laracor  and  the  Deanery  more 
valuable  than  he  found  them. — With  all  this  talk  of 
his  covetoufnefs  and  generofity,  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his 
Deanery  was  not  much  more  than  feven  hundred  a 
year: 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tendernefs 
or  civility;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and  affifted 
without  kindnefs;  fo  that  thofe  who  were  fed  by  him 
could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himfelf  to  give  but  one  piece 
at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  ftored  his  pocket 
with  coins  of  different  value. 

What- 
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Whatever  he  did,  he  feemed  willing  to  do  in  a, 
manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  without  fufficiently  con- 
fidering  that  fingularity,  as  it  implies  a  contempt  of 
the  general  practice,  is  a  kind  of  defiance  which 
juftly  provokes  the  hoftility  of  ridicule •,  he,  there- 
fore, who  indulges  peculiar  habits,  is  worfe  than  others, 
if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  ftory  told  by  Pope  *  may  afford 
a  fpecimen. 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is 
"  miftaken,  by  ftrangers,  for  ill-nature. — 'Tis  fo  odd, 
"  that  there's  no  defcribing  it  but  by  facts.  I'll  tell 
"  you  one  that  firft  comes  into  my  head.  One  even- 
"  ing,  Gay  and  I  went  to  fee  him:  you  know  how 
"  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming 
"  in,  *  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (fays  the  Doctor)  what 's 
"  the  meaning  of  this  vifit?  How  came  you  to 
'*  leave  the  great  Lords,  that  you  are  fo  fond  of,  to 
"  come  hither  to  fee  a  poor  Dean !' — f  Becaufe  we 
"  would  rather  fee  you  than  any  of  them.' — *  Ay, 
"  any  one  that  did  not  know  fo  well  as  I  do  might 
"  believe  you.  But  fmce  you  are  come,  I  muft  get 
f(  fome  fupper  for  you,  I  fuppofe.' — *  No,  Doctor, 
"  we  have  fupped  already.' — '  Supped  already?  that's 
"  impoflible !  why,  'tis  not  eight  o'clock  yet. — That's 
"  very  ftrange;  but,  if  you  had  not  fupped,  I  muft 
"  have  got  fomething  for  you. — Let  me  fee,  what 
if  fhould  I  have  had?  A  couple  of  lobfters;  ay, 
"  that  would  have  done  very  well;  two  {hillings — 
"  tarts,  a  (hilling:  but  you  will  drink  a  glafs  of 
<(  Wine  \vith  me,  though  you  fupped  fo  much  before 
"  your  ufual  time  only  to  fpare  my  pocket?' — '  No, 

*'  Spence. 

"  we 
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**  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you/ 
*'  — <  But  if  you  had  tupped  with  me,  as  in  all  rea- 
"  fon  yon  ought  to  have  done,  you  muft  then  have 
"  drunk  with  me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  {hillings 
"  — two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five :  juft  two- 
s<  and-fix-pence  a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there  *s  half 
"  a  crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you,  Sir; 
*(  for  [  won't  fave  any  thing  by  you,  I  am  deter- 
(e  mined.' — This  was  all  faid  and  done  with  his  ufual 
"  ferioufnefs  on  fuch  occafions;  and,  in  fpite  of  every 
"  thing  we  could  fay  to  the  contrary,  he  a&ually 
*'  obliged  us  to  take  the  money." 

In  the  intercourfe  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged 
his  difpofition  to  petulance  and  farcafm,  and  thought 
himfelf  injured  if  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  raillery, 
the  freedom  of  his  cenfures,  or  the  petulance  of  his 
frolicks,  was  refented  or  repreffed.  He  predomi- 
nated over  his  companions  with  very  high  afcendency, 
and  probably  would  bear  none  over  whom  he  could 
not  predominate.  To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the 
ftyle  of  his  friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  (peak  to 
*'  him."  This  cuflomary  fuperiority  foon  grew  too 
delicate  for  truth  ;  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occafions,  he  habitually  affedts  a 
flyle  of  arrogance,  and  dictates  rather  than  perfuades. 
This  authoritative  and  magiflerial  language  he  ex- 
pected to  be  received  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  jocula- 
rity: but  he  apparently  flattered  his  own  arrogance 
by  an  aflumed  irnperioufnefs,  in  which  he  was  ironi- 
cal only  to  the  refentful,  and  to  the  fubmiffive  fuffi- 
ciently  ferious. 

He  told  ftories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted 
in  doing  what  he  knew  himfelf  to  do  well;  he  was 

there- 
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therefore  captivated  by  the  refpectful  filence  of  a 
fteady  liilener,  and  told  the  fame  tales  too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talking 
alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had  fpoken  a 
minute,  to  give  room  by  a  paufe  for  any  other 
fpeaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occafions,  he  was  an 
exact  computer,  and  knew  the  minutes  required  to 
every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  that  there  was  in  his  con- 
verfation,  what  appears  fo  frequently  in  his  Letters, 
an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the  Great,  an  am- 
bition of  momentary  equality  fought  and  enjoyed  by 
the  neglect  of  thofe  ceremonies  which  cuftom  has 
eftablifhed  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of  fociety 
and  another.  This  tranfgrefiion  of  regularity  was 
by  himfelf  and  his  admirers  termed  greatnefs  of 
foul.  But  a  great  mind  difdains  to  hold  any  thing  by 
courtefy,  and  therefore  never  ufurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches  on 
another's  dignity,  puts  himfelf  in  his  power;  he  is 
cither  repelled  with  helplefs  indignity,  or  endured 
by  clemency  and  candefcenfion. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  Let- 
ters can  be  fuppofed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.  He  feems 
to  have  wafted  life  in  difcontent,  by  the  rage  of  neg- 
lected pride,  and  the  languifhment  of  unfatisfied 
deiire.  He  is  querulous  and  faftidious,  arrogant  and 
malignant-,  he  fcarcely  fpeaks  of  himfelf  but  with 
indignant  lamentations,  or  of  others  but  with  infolent 
fuperiority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt 
when  he  is  gloomy.  From  the  Letters  that  pafs 
between  h'mi  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred  that  they, 

with 
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with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engroffed  all  the  un- 
derftanding  and  virtue  of  mankind  j  that  their  merits 
filled  the  world;  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more. 
They  fliew  the  age  involved  in  darknefs,  and  ihade 
the  picture  with  fullen  emulation. 

When  the  Queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ireland, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time  the  inter- 
ception of  his  views,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes, 
and  his  ejection  from  gay  fcenes,  important  employ- 
tnent,  and  fplendid  friendfhips;  but  when  time  had 
enabled  reafon  to  prevail  over  vexation,  the  com- 
plaints, which  at  firft  were  natural,  became  ridicu- 
lous becaufe  they  were  ufelefs.  But  queruloufnefs 
was  now  grown  habitual,  and  he  cried  out  when  he 
probably  had  ceafed  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings 
perfuaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing  to 
quit  his  deanery  for  an  Englifh  parifh ;  and  Boling- 
broke procured  an  exchange,  which  was  rejected ; 
and  Swift  flill  retained  the  pleafure  of  complain- 
ing. 

The  greateft  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analyfing  his 
character,  is  to  difcover  by  what  depravity  of  intel- 
lect he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas,  from  which 
almoft  every  other  mind  flirinks  with  difgufL  The 
ideas  of  pleafure,  even  when  criminal,  may  folicit 
the  imagination ;  but  what  has  difeafe,  deformity, 
t  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be  allured  to 
dwell  ?  Delany  is  willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind 
was  not  much  tainted  with  this  grofs  corruption  be- 
fore his  long  vifit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  confider 
how  he  degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty- 
nine  the  pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  maiig- 
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rant  influence  of  an  afcendant  mind.  But  the  truth 
is.  tint  Guiliver  had  ddcribed  his  Yahoos  before 
the  vifi-  ;  and  he  that  had  formeu  thofe  images  had 
nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he 
exhibits  himfelt  to  my  perception;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  knew  him  better.  Dr.  Delany, 
after  long  acquaintance,  defcribes  him  to  Lord  Or- 
rery in  ihefe  terms: 

**  My  Lord,  when  you  confider  Swift's  fingular, 
"  peculiar,  and  moft  variegated  vein  of  wit,  always 
"  rightly  intended  (although  not  always  fo  rightly 
"  directed),  delightful  in  many  inftances,  and  falu- 
(C  tary  even  where  it  is  moft  offensive;  when  you 
"  confider  his  ftridt  truth,  his  fortitude  in  refilling 
*'  oppreffion  and  arbitrary  power  ;  his  fidelity  in 
"  friendlhip,  his  fincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion, 
46  his  uprightnefs  in  making  ri^ht  refolutions,  and 
"  his  fteadinefs  in  adhering  to  them  ;  his  care  of  his 
"  church,  its  choir,  its  ceconomy,  and  its  income  ; 
**  his  attention  to  all  thofe  thut  preached  in  his  ca- 
"  thedral,  in  order  to  their  amendment  inpronuncia- 
"  tion  and  ftyle;  as  alfo  his  remarkable  attention  to 
"  the  intereft  of  his  fucceflbrs,  preferably  to  his 
"  own  prefent  emolumtnis;  his  invincible  patriotifm, 
<{  even  to  a  country  which  he  did  not  love;  his  very 
various,  well  devifed,  well-judged,  and  extenfive 
charities,  thrcuuhour  his  life,  and  his  whole  for- 
tune  'to  fay  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to 
"  the  fame  Chriiltan  pu/pofes  at  his  death,  charities, 
"  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advantage, 
€e  or  fatisfadion  of  any  kind  in  this  world;  when 
"  you  confider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well 
4  "  as 
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<c  as  his  ferious  fchemes,  for  the  promotion  of  true 
'*  religion  and  virtue,  his  fuccefs  in  foliciting  for  the 
"  Firft  Fruits  and  Twentieths,  to  the  unfpeakable 
"  benefit  of  the  Eftablilhed  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and 
fc  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occa- 
"  fion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in 
"  London: 

"  All  this  confidered,  the  character  of  his  life 
"  will  appear  like  that  of  his  writings;  they  will 
f(  both  bear  to  be  re-con(idered  and  re-examined  with 
"  the  utmofl  attention,  and  always  difcover  new 
*f  beauties  and  excellencies  upon  every  examination. 

"  They  will  bear  to  be  confidered  as  the  fun,  in 
"  which  the  brightnefs  will  hide  the  blemifhes ;  and 
"  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malignity, 
"  or  envy,  interpofes  to  cloud  or  fully  his  fame,  I 
"  will  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  the  eclipfe 
"  will  not  laft  long. 

"  To  conclude — No  man  ever  deferved  better  of 
"  his  country,  than  Swift  did  of  his ;  a  fteady, 
<(  perfevering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wife,  a  watchful, 
"  and  a  faithful  counfellor,  under  many  fevere  trials 
"  and  bitter  perfecutions,  to  the  manifeft  hazard 
"  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

"  He  lived  a  blefling,  he  died  a  benefactor,  and 
"  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ireland,'* 
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IN  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not 
much  upon  which  the  critick  can  exercife  his  powers. 
They  are  often  humorous,  almoft  always  light,  and 
have  the  qualities  which  recommend  fuch  compofi- 
tions,  eafinefs  and  gaiety.  They  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  \vhat  their  author  intended.  The  didtion  is 
correct,  the  numbers  are  fmooth,  and  the  rhymes 
exact.  There  feldom  occurs  a  hard-laboured  expref- 
fion,  or  a  redundant  epithet;  all  his  verfes  exem- 
plify his  own  definition  of  a  good  ftyle,  they  confift 
of  "  proper  words  in  proper  places." 

To  divide  this  collection  into  claflbs,  and  fhew 
how  fome  pieces  are  grofs,  and  fome  are  trifling, 
would  be  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knows  already* 
and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author  could  not  be 
ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  not  often  to  his  judge- 
ment, but  his  humour. 

It  was  faid,  in  a  Preface  to  one  of  the  Irifh  edi- 
tions, that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to  take  a 
fingle  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern. 
This  is  not  literally  true;  but  perhaps  no  writer  can 
eafily  be  found  that  has  borrowed  fo  little,  or  that 
in  all  his  excellencies  and  all  his  defe<fh  has  fo  well 
maintained  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  original. 
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WILLIAM  B  &  O  O  M  E  was  borri  ill  Chefhire •, 
as  is  faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  or  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.  He 
was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was 
captain  of  the  fchool  a  whole  year,  without  any 
vacancy,  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  fcho- 
larfhip  at  King's  College.  Being  by  this  delay, 
fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  fuper- 
annuated,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  College  by  the 
contributions  of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a 
fmall  exhibition* 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  forhe  time  in  the  fame 
chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  I 
have  formerly  heard  him  defcribed  as  a  contracted 
fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unacquainted  with  life, 
and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addidtion  to 
metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  familiarly 
called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewife  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaftic^ 
ruft. 

VOL.  XI.  E  He 
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He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of 
the  "  Iliads"  into  prole,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell 
and  Oldifworth.  How  their  feveral  parts  were 
diftributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the  tranilation  of 
which  Ozell  boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opi- 
nion, to  that  of  Pope :  it  has  long  fince  vanifhed, 
and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  criticks. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
vifiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  gained  fo  much  of  his  efleem,  that 
he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  extracts  from 
Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the 
"  Iliad ;"  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publifhed 
by  Lintot,  commonly  called  u  Pope's  Mifcellanies," 
many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely 
connected.  When  the  fuccefs  of  the  (l  Iliad"  gave 
encouragement  to  a  verfion  of  the  "  Odyfley,"  Pope, 
weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his 
affiftance;  an<*  taking  only  half  the  work  upon 
himfelf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partners, 
giving  four  books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome*. 
Fenton's  books  I  have  enumerated  in  his  Life;  to  the 
lot  of  Brcome  fell  thefecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third, 
together  with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  tranilation  is  a  very  important  event  in 
poetical  hiftory,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  I  eftabliih  my  narration.  That  the 
verfion  was  not  wholly  Pope's,  was  always  known; 
he  had  mentioned  the  affiftance  of  two  friends  in 
his  propofals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  fome  ac- 
count is  given  by  Broome  of  their  different  parts, 

which 
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which  however  mentions  only  five  books  as  written 
by  the  coadjutors;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by 
Fenton;  the  fixth,  the  eleventh,  and  eighteenth, 
by  himfelf ;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his  works, 
claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiofity,  after  the 
real  condudt  of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  incited  me 
once  to  enquire  of  Dr.  Warburton,  who  told  me, 
in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  note  "  a  lie  $"  but  that  he  was  not  able 
to  afcertain  the  feveral  fhares.  The  intelligence 
which  Dr.  Warburton  could  not  afford  me,  I  ob 
tained  from  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had 
imparted  it. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  affiftance 
was  three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five 
hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he 
Wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  I  know 
not  but  by  hearfay ;  Broome's  is  very  diftindtly  told 
by  Pope,  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  efti- 
mate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books 
could  merit  three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all  the 
notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  more  than  fix. 

Broome  probably  confidered  hhnfelf  as  injured, 
and  there  was  for  fome  time  more  than  coldnefs  be- 
tween him  and  his  employer.  He  always  fpoke  of 
Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  and  Pope  pur- 
fued  him  with  avowed  hoftility ;  for  he  not  only 
named  him  difrefpe&fully  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  but 
quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  "  Bathos,"  as  a 

E  2  pro- 
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proficient  in  the  te  Art  of  Sinking;"  and  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftin- 
guilhed  for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among 
"  the  Parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a 
"  hoarfe  odd  tune  as  makes  them  feem  their  own." 
I  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled; 
but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendfhip. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  a  Mifcellany  of  Poems, 
which  is  inferted,  with  corrections,  in  the  late  com- 
pilation. 

He  never  rofe  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the  Church. 
He  was  fome  time  rector  of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  King  vifited  Cambridge  (1728),  became 
Doftor  of  Laws.  He  was  (1733)  prefented  by  the 
Crown  to  the  rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which 
he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given  him 
by  the  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  i  he 
then  refigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poe- 
tical, and  amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  Odes  of 
Anacreon,  which  he  publiftied  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
"  Magazine,"  under  the  name  of  Chefler. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,  1745,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  was 
a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  deny  that  he  was 
an  excellent  verfifier;  his  lines  are  fmooth  and  fono- 
rous,  and  his  diction  is  felect  and  elegant.  His  rhymes 
are  fometimes  unfuitable ;  in  his  "  Melancholy,"  he 
makes  breath  rhyme  to  birth  in  one  place,  and  to 
earth  in  another.  Thofe  faults  occur  but  feldom  \ 

and 
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and  he  had  fuch  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 
fitted  him  for  tranflation;  but,  in  his  original  works, 
recollection  feems  to  have  been  his  bufinefs  more 
than  invention.  His  imitations  are  fo  apparent,  that 
it  is  part  of  his^  reader's  employment  to  recall  the 
verfes  of  forne  former  poet.'  Sometimes  he  copies 
the  moft  popular  writers,  for  he  feems  fcarcely  to 
endeavour  at  concealment;  and  fometimes  he  picks 
up  fragments  in  obfcure  corners.  His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  fting  of  pain  thy  thoughts  beguile, 
And  make  afflictions  obje£ts  of  a  fmile, 

brought  to  my  mind  fome  lines  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom  I  Ihould 
not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator; 

But  thou,  O  Mufe  !   whofe  fweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathlefs  fong ; 
Canft  Jlinging  plagues  with  eafy  thoughts  beguile, 
Make  pains  and  tortures  obj efts  of  a  fmile. 

To  detedt  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  ufelefs. 
What  he  takes  he  feldom  makes  worfe;  and  he 
cannot  bejuftly  thought  a  mean  man  whom  Pope 
chofe  for  an  affociate,  and  whofe  co-operation  was 
confidered  by  Pope's  enemies  as  fp  important,  that 
he  was  attacked  by  Henley  with  this  ludicrous  dif- 
tich : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer;  but  they  fay 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  fwept  the  way. 
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A  LEXANDER  POPE  was  born  in  London, 
X\  May  22,  1688,  of  parents  whofe  rank  or 
ftation  was  never  afcertained  :  we  are  informed  that 
they  were  of  "  gentle  blood ;"  that  his  father  was 
of  a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head,  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  likewife 
three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  honour  of  being 
killed,  and  the  other  of  dying,  in  the  fervice  of 
Charles  the  Firft;  the  third  was  made  a  general  officer 
in  Spain,  from  whom  the  fitter  inherited  what  fequef- 
trations  and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope;  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved,  to  Ihew  what 
his  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was.  It  is  allowed 
that  he  grew  rich  by  trade;  but  whether  in  a  fhop 
or  on  the  Exchange  was  never  difcovered  till  Mr. 
Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he 
was  a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papifts. 

Pope 
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Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution  tender 
and  delicate ;  but  is  faid  to  have  fhewn  remarkable 
.gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition.  The  weak- 
uefs  of  his  body  continued  through  his  life* ;  but 
the  mildnefs  of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his 
childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was 
fo  pleafmg,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs  *'  the 
4S  little  Nightingale." 

.Being  not  fent  -early  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to 
read  by  an  aunt;  and  when  he  was  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  became  a  lover  of  books.  He  firfl  learned 
to  write  by  imitating  printed  books;  a  fpecies  of 
penmanfhip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary  hand  was 
not  elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hampshire  under  Taverner,  a  Romifh  pried,  who, 
by  a  method  very  rarely  practifed,  taught  him  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together.  He  was  now 
firft  regularly  initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of 
"  Ogilby's  Homer,"  and  "  Sandys's  Ovid."  Ogil- 
by's affiftance  he  never  repaid  with  any  pi  aife ;  but 
of  Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad," 
that  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his 
translations.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  original 
competition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his  pro- 
ficiency was  confiderable,  he  was  removed  to  afchool 

*  This  weaknefs  was  fo  great  that  he  conftantly  wore  flays,  as 
I  have  been  affured  by  a  waterman  at  Twickenham,  who,  in  lift- 
ing him  into  his  boat,  had  often  felt  them.  His  method  of  taking 
the  air  on  the  water,  was  to  have  a  iedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in 
which  he  fat  with  the  glafles  down.  H. 
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at  Twyford  near  Winchefter,  and  again  to  another 
fchool  about  Hyde-park  Corner-,  from  which  he 
ufed  fometimes  to  ftroll  to  the  playhoufe  ;  and  was  fa 
delighted  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed 
a  kind  of  play  from  "  Ogilby's  Jliad,"  with  fome 
verfes  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he  perfuaded 
his  fchool-fellows  to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his 
matter's  gardener,  who  perfonated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  laft  fchools  he  ufed  to  reprefent  himfelf 
as  having  loft  part  of  what  Taverner  had  taught  him; 
and  on  his  matter  at  Twyford  he  had  already  exer- 
cifed  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  thofe 
matters  he  tranilated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
"  Metamorphofes."  If  he  kept  the  fame  proportion 
in  his  other  exercifes,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his 
lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he  lifp'd 
"  in  numbers;'*  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  he  began  to  make  verfes. 
In  the  ftyle  of  fiction  it  might  have  been  faid  of  him 
as  of  Pindar,  that,  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  t(  the 
"  bees  fwarmed  about  his  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
\vho  was  undoubtedly  difappointed  by  the  fudden 
blaft  of  Popifh  profperity,  quitted  his  trade,  and 
retired  to  Binfield  in  Windfor  Foreft,  with  about 
twenty  thoufand  pounds;  for  which,  being  confci- 
entioufly  determined  not  to  entrufl  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  found  no  better  ufe  than  that  of  locking 
it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking  from  it  what  his  expcn- 
ces  required ;  and  his  life  was  long  enough  to  con- 
fume  a  great  part  of  it,  before  his  fon  came  to  the 
inheritance. 

To 
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To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old;  and  there  he  had  for  a 
few  months  the  afliftance  of  one  Deane,  another 
pried,  of  whom  he  learned  only  to  conftrue  a  little 
of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How  Mr.  Deane  could  fpend, 
with  a  boy  who  had  tranilated  fo  much  of  "  Ovid," 
fome  months  over  a  fmall  part  of  "  Tully's  Offices/' 
it  is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  and  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  account  mutt  be  na~ 
rurally  defired ;  but  curiofity  muft  be  contented  with 
confufed,  imperfedt,  and  fometimes  improbable  in- 
telligence.  Pope,  finding  little  advantage  from  ex- 
ternal help,  refolved  thenceforward  to  dircdr.  himfelf, 
and  at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he 
completed  with  little  other  incitement  than  the  defire 
of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to  be  a 
poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally  concurred, 
by  propofing  fubje&s,  and  obliging  him  to  correct 
his  performances  by  many  revifals;  after  which  the 
old  gentleman,  when  he  was  fatisfied,  would  fay, 
<*  thefe  are  good  rhymes." 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifh  poets  he  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  the  verification  of  Dryden,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  the  model  to  be  ftudied,  and  was  imprefled 
with  fuch  veneration  for  his  inftrucftor,  that  he  per- 
fuaded  fome  friends  to  take  him  to  the  coffee-houfe 
which  Dryden  frequented,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with 
having  feen  him. 

Dryden   died   May   i,    1701,  fome  days  before 

Pope  was  twelve ;  fo  early  muft  he  therefore  have 

felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  zeal  of  genius. 

i  Who 
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Who  does  not  wifli  that  Dryden  could  have  known 
the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and 
forefeen  the  greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  ? 

The  earlieft  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  "  Ode 
"  on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward  boys 
have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley's 
performances  at  the  fame  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  fpent  in  reading  and 
writing.  As  he  read  the  Clafficks,  he  amufed  him- 
felf  with  tranflating  them;  and  at  fourteen  made  a 
verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  "  Thebais/'  which, 
with  fome  revifion,  he  afterwards  published.  He 
muft  have  been  at  this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a 
confiderable  proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  publilhed,  and  were  much  in  the  hands  of  poe- 
tical readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  own  fkill  in 
giving  Chaucer  a  more  falhionable  appearance,  and 
put  "  January  and  May,"  and  the  fl  Prologue  of 
"  the  .Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modern  Englifh.  He 
tranflated  likewife  the  Epiftle  of  '*  Sappho  to 
cc  Phaon"  from  Ovid,  to  complete  the  verfion  which 
was  before  imperfect;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall 
pieces,  which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Englifti  poets,  and 
profefled  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon 
"  Silence,"  after  Rochefter's  "  Nothing."  He  had 
now  formed  his  verfification,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of 
his  numbers  furpafled  his  original:  but  this  is  a 
fmall  part  of  his  praife;  he  discovers  fuch  acquaint- 
ance both  with  human  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not 

eafily 
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eafily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of 
fourteen  in  Windfor  Foreft. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to  himfelf 
new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  making  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  modern  languages  ;  and  removed  for 
a  time  to  London,  that  he  might  ftudy  French  and 
Italian,  which,  as  he  delired  nothing  more  than  to 
read  them,  were  by  diligent  application  foon  dif- 
patched.  Of  Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent  ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield/  and  delighted  him- 
felf with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  ftyles,  and 
many  fubjedts.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an 
epick  poem,  with  panegyricks  on  all  the  princes  of 
Europe;  and,  as  he  confefies,  "  thought  himfelf 
'*  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was/'  Self-confidence 
is  the  firfl  requifite  to  great  undertakings.  He, 
indeed,  who  forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very 
liable  to  errour:  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to 
rate  himfelf  at  his  real  value. 

Moft  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  ma- 
turer  judgement,  afterwards  deftroyed;  "  Alcander," 
the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the  periuafion  of  At- 
terbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded  on  the  legend  of 
St.  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  fludies  it  is  related,  that  he  tran- 
flated  "  Tully  on  Old  Age;"  and  that,  befides  his 
books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read  "  Temple's 
"  Eflays"  and  "  Locke  on  Human  Underftanding." 
His  reading,  though  his  favourite  Authors  are  not 
known,  appears  to  have  been  fufficiently  extenfive 

and 
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and  multifarious;  for  his  early  pieces  fhew,  with 
fufficient  evidence,  his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf  eafily  imagines 
that  he  ftiall  pleafe  others.  Sir  William  Trumbal, 
who  had  been  ambaffador  at  Conftantinople,  and  fe- 
cretary  of  flate,  when  he  retired  from  bufinefs, 
fixed  his  refidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield. 
Pope,  not  yet  lixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  ftatef- 
man  of  fixty,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  that  their 
interviews  ended  in  friendfhip  and  correfpondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
fplendid  acquaintance;  and  he  feems  to  have  wanted 
neither  diligence  nor  fuccefs  in  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  great ;  for  from  his  firft  entrance  into  the 
world,  and  his  entrance  was  very  early,  he  was 
admitted  to  familiarity  with  thofe  whofe  rank  or 
ftation  made  them  moft  confpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an 
author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now  wrote 
his  paftorals,  which  were  Ihewn  to  the  Poets  and 
Criticks  of  that  time;  as  they  well  defervcd,  they 
were  read  with  admiration,  and  many  praifes  were 
beftowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which 
is  both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree;  they 
were,  however,  not  publilhed  till  five  years  after-* 
wards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  are  diftinguifhed 
among  the  Englifh  Poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  powers;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone  were 
publifhed  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore  of  him 
only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile  performances 
received  no  improvement  from  his  maturer  fludies. 

At 
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At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  Wycher- 
ley,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  had  among  his  con- 
temporaries his  full  fhare  of  reputation,  to  have  been 
efleemed  without  virtue,  and  careffed  without  good- 
humour.  Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice;  Wycher- 
ley  wrote  verfes  in  his  praife,  which  he  was  charged 
by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf,  and  they  agreed 
for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleafant  to 
remark  how  foon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an  author, 
and  began  to  treat  criticks  with  contempt,  though  he 
had  yet  fuffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too  violent  to 
laft.  His  efteem  of  Pope  was  fuch,  that  he  fub- 
mitted  fome  poems  to  his  revifion;  and  when  Pope, 
perhaps  proud  of  fuch  confidence  was  fufficiently 
bold  in  his  criticifms,  and  liberal  in  his  alterations, 
the  old  fcribbler  was  angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced, 
and  felt  more  pain  from  the  detection  than  content 
from  the  amendment  of  his  faults.  They  parted; 
but  Pope  always  confidered  him  with  kindnefs,  and 
vifited  him  a  little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correfpondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  particu- 
lar but  that  he  ufed  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a  tye-wig. 
He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of  arnufing  himfelf 
with  poetry  and  criticifm;  and  fometimes  fent  his 
performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear  fuch 
remarks  as  were  now-and-then  unwelcome.  Pope, 
in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile  verfion  of  te  Statius" 
into  his  hands  for  correction. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  publick  its  firft 
knowledge  of  Pope's  epiftolary  powers;  for  his 
Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs.  Thomas ; 

and 
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and  fhe  many  years  afterwards  fold  them  to  Curll, 
who  inferred  them  in  a  volume  of  his  Mifcellanies. 

Walfh,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the  minor 
poets,  was  one  of  his  firfl  encouragers.  His  regard 
was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and  from  him  Pope  re- 
ceived the  counfel  from  which  he  feems  to  have  re- 
gulated his  ftudies.  Walfh  advifed  him  to  correct- 
nefs,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the  Englifh  poets  had 
hitherto  neglected,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to 
him  as  a  bafis  of  fame ;  and  being  delighted  with 
rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  paftoral 
comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read  fo  eagerly  in  Italy; 
a  defign  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as  he 
did  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet ;  and  think- 
ing himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  converfation,  began 
at  feventeen  to  frequent  Will's,  a  coffee-houfe  on 
the  north  fide  of  Ruflel-ftreet  in  Covent-garden, 
where  the  wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  affemble,  and 
where  Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftomed 
to  prefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably 
diligent,  and  infatiably  curious;  wanting  health  for 
violent,  and  money  for  expenfive  pleafures ;  and  hav- 
ing excited  in  himfelf  very  ftrong  defires  of  intellec- 
tual eminence,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  over  his 
books ;  but  he  read  only  to  (lore  his  mind  with  fa&s 
and  images,  feizing  all  that  his  authors  prefented 
with  undiftinguifhing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite 
for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like 
his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once  involun- 
tarily improving.  Judgement  is  forced  upon  us  by 
experience.  He  that  reads  many  books  muft  compare 
4  one 
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one  opinion  or  one  ftyle  with  another;  and,  when  he 
compares,  muft  neceffarily  diftingurm,  reject,  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfelf  of  his 
fludies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read 
only  for  amufement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-feven 
for  improvement  and  inftruftion ;  that  in  the  firft  part 
of  this  time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fome  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks,  were  at  laft 
printed  (1790)  in  Tonfon's  Mifcellany,  in  a  volume 
which  began  with  the  Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended 
with  thofe  of  Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  "  Efiay  on  Criti- 
"  cifm;"  a  work  which  difplays  fuch  extent  of  com- 
prehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftindtion,  fuch  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind,  and  fuch  knowledge  both  of  an- 
cient and  modern  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained 
by  the  matureft  age  and  longed  experience.  It  was 
publifhed  about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  being 
praifed  by  Addifon  in  the  "  Spectator"  with  fufficient 
liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  enraged  Den- 
nis, "  who,"  he  fays,  "  found  himfelf  attacked,  with- 
**  out  any  manner  of  provocation  on  his  fide,  and  at- 
"  tacked  in  his  perfon,  inftead  of  his  writings,  by 
"  one  who  was  wholly  a  ftranger  to  him,,  at  a  time 
"  when  all  the  world  knew  he  was  perfecuted  by 
*'  fortune :  and  not  only  faw  that  this  was  attempted 
"  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with  the  utmoft  falfehood 
"  and  calumny,  but  found  that  all  this  was  done  by 
"  a  little  afFedted  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in 
"  his  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  candour, 

"  friend- 
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"  friend/hip,  good-nature,    humanity,    and 

"  nimity." 

How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafily  per* 

ceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated ;   but  he 

feems  to  have  known  fomething  of  Pope's  character, 

in  whom  may  be  difcovered  an  appetite  to  talk  too 

frequently  of  his  own  virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  expecled 

to  dictate.     He  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be  aiked  two 

queftions ;   whether  the  Eflay  will  fucceed,  and  who 

or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the  falfe 

opinions  then  prevalent;  the  author  he  concludes  to 

be  "  young  and  raw." 

"  Firft,  becaufe  he  difcovers  a  fufficiency  beyond 
"  his  lafl  ability,  and  hath  rafhly  undertaken  a  tafk 
"  infinitely  above  his  force.  Secondly,  while  this 
"  little  author  firms,  and  affects  the  dictatorian  air, 
"  he  plainly  ihews,  that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under 
"  the  rod ;  and,  while  he  pretends  to  give  laws  to 
"  others,  is  apedantick  Have  to  authority  and  opinion. 
"  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed  both 
"  from  living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not 
"  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himfelf. 
"  Fifthly,  he  is  almoft  perpetually  in  the  wrong. 

All  thefe  pofhions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quo- 
tations and  remarks;  but  his  defire  to  do  mifchief 
is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has,  however,  juflly 
criticifed  fome  paffages  in  thefe  lines : 

There  are  whom  Heaven  has  blefs'd  with  ftore  of  wit, 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  Wit  and  Judgement  ever  are  at  ftrife— 

It 
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It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that 
what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit>  is  truly  judge- 
ment. So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right;  but  not 
content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a  little  mirth, 
and  triumphs  over  the  firfl  couplet  in  terms  too  ele- 
gant to  be  forgotten.  "  By  the  way,  what  rare 
**  numbers  are  here  !  Would  not  one  fwear  that  this 
**  youngfter  had  efpoufed  fome  antiquated  Mufe,  who 
*'  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  account  of  impotence 
**  from  fome  fuperannuated  finner  \  and,  having  been 
tf  p — xed  by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout 
<e  in  her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble  fo 
**  damnably  ?"  This  was  the  man  who  would  reform 
a  nation  finking  into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that  Den- 
nis had  detected  one  of  thofe  blunders  which  are  called 
«*  bulls."  The  firft  edition  had  this  line, 

What  is  this  wit — 

Where  wanted,  fcorn'd;  and  envied  where  acquir'd  ? 

Sf  How,"  fays  the  critick,  "can  wit  be  fcorn'd  where 
"  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently  employed 
"  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The  perfon  that  wants  this  wit 
"  may  indeed  be  fcorned,  but  the  fcorn  (hews  the  ho- 
"  nour  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit.'*  Of  this 
remark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe,  by  correcting  the 
paff?ge. 

I  have  preferved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafonable 
in  Dennis's  criticifm;  it  remains  that  juftice  be  done 
to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  acquaintance  (fays  Den- 
"  nis)  he  names  Mr.  Walfh,  who  had  by  no  means 
"  the  qualification  which  this  author  reckons  abfo- 
f.1  lutely  neceflary  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain 
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"  that  he  was,  like   this  Effayer,  a  very  indifferent* 
te  poet ;   he  loved  to  be  well-drefied ;   and  1  remetn- 
"  ber  a  little  young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walfh  ufed 
"  to  take  into  his  company,  as  adoublefoiltohisperfon 
(f  and  capacity.     Enquire,  between  Sunning-hill  and 
"  Oakingham,  for  a  young,  fhort,  fquab  gentleman, 
•e  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me 
"  whether  he  be  a  proper  author  to  make  perfona! 
"  reflections  ? — He  may  extol  the  antients,  but  he 
"  has  reafon   to  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  born  a 
*'  modern  ;  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents,. 
*e  and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law  had  the 
"  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,,    his   life   had   been  no 
"  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of 
4t  half  a  day. — Let  the  perfon  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
"  parts  be  never  fo  contemptible,   his  inward  man 
"  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous;   it  being  irnpoffible 
"  that  his  outward   form,     though    it    be  that   of 
"  downright   monkey,  fno-uld  differ  fo  much  from 
ff  human  ihape,  as  his  unthinking,  immaterial  part 
"  does  from  human   underflanding.'r     Thus   began 
the  hoilllity  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which,  though 
it  was  fufnended  for  a  Ihort  time,  never  was  ap- 
peafed.      Fope  feems,    at    firft,    to   have    attacked 
him    wantonly ;    but,    though  he  always    profeffed 
to  defpife  him,    he  difcovers,    by  mentioning   him 
very  often,  that  he  felt  his  force  or  his  venom. 

Of  this  Eflay,  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect the  fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  "  not  one  gcn'tle- 
"  man  in  fixty,  even  of  liberal  education,  could  un- 
"  derftand  it."  The  gentlemen,  and  the  education 
of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been,  of  a  lo»ver  character 

than 
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than  they  are  of  this.  He  mentioned  a  thoufand 
copies  as  a  numerous  impreffion. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer  :  the  zealous 
Papifts  thought  the  monks  treated  with  too  much 
contempt,  and  Erafmus  too  ftudioufly  praifed  ;  but 
to  thefe  objections  he  had  not  much  regard. 

The  "  Eflay"  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  "  Comte  de  Grammonty* 
whofe  verfion  was  never  printed,  by  Robotham,  fe- 
cretary  to  the  King  for  Hanover,  and  by  Refnel;  and 
commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  difcovered 
in  it  fuch  order  and  connection  as  was  not  per- 
ceived by  Addifon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by  the 
author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifting  of  precepts,  is  fo 
far  abitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many  of  the  pa- 
ragraphs may  change  places  with  no  apparent  in- 
convenience ;  for  of  two  or  more  pofitions,  depend- 
ing upon  fome  remote  and  general  principle,  there  is 
feldom  any  cogent  reafon  why  one  fhould  precede  the 
other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  they  Hand,  what- 
ever it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  eafily  give  a  reafon. 
"  It  is  poffible,"  fays  Hooker,  "  that,  by  long  cir- 
"  cumdudtion,  from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be 
<e  inferred."  Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  lead  of 
all  truths  refpe£ting  the  fame  general  end,  in  what- 
ever feries  they  may  be  produced,  a  concatenation 
by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch  as,  when 
it  is  once  (hewn,  {hall  appear  natural ;  but  if  this 
order  be  reverfed,  another  mode  of  connection  equally 
fpecious  may  be  found  or  made.  Ariftotie  is  praifed 
for  naming  Fortitude  firft  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as 
that  without  which  no  other  virtue  can  fleadily  be 
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practifed;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have . 
placed  Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it,  fince  without 
Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad;  without  Juftice,  it  is  mif- 
chievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perfpicuity,  that  feries  is 
fufficiently  regular  that  avoids  obfcurity ;  and  where 
there  is  nooblcurity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover 
method. 

.  In  the  "  Spectator"  was  publifted  the  "  Mef- 
"  fiah,"  which  he  firft  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
Steele,  aad  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  criti- 
cifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that  the 
veries  on  the  "  Unfortunate  Lady"  were  written  about 
the  time  when  his  "  Eflay"  was  publifhed.  The 
Lady's  name  and  adventures  I  have  fought  with  fruit- 
kfs  enquiry  *. 

,1  can  therefore  tell  no-  more  than  I  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Ruffhead,  who  writes  with  the  confidence 
of  one  who  could  truft  his  information.  She  was  a 
woman  of  eminent  rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward 
of  an  uncle,  who,  having  given  her  a  proper  edu- 
cation, expected  like  other  guardians  that  me  fhould 
make  at  kaft  an  equal  match  ;  and  fuch  he  propofed 
to  her,  but  found  it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence  between  the 
two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to 
abide  by  her  own  choice,  he  fuppofed  that  fepatatioa 
might  do  what  can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and 
fent  her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  {he  was  obliged 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LI.  p.  3 1 4.    N. 
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to  converfe  only  with  thofe  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but  his 
letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her  guar- 
dian, who  directed  her  to  be  watched  with  (till 
greater  vigilance,  till  of  this  reflraint  ihe  grew  fo 
impatient,  that  Ihe  bribed  a  woman- fervant  to 
procure  her  a  fword,  which  fhe  directed  to  her 
heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  intention  to 
raife  the  Lady's  character,  it  does  not  appear  that  fhe 
had  any  claim  to  praife,  nor  much  to  companion. 
She  feetns  to  have  been  impatient,  violent,  and  un- 
governable. Her  uncle's  power  could  not  have 
iafted  long;  the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would 
have  come  in  time.  But  her  defires  were  too 
hot  for  delay,  and  flie  liked  felf-murder  better  than 
fufpence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he 
was,  is  with  much  juftlce  delivered  to  pofterity  as 
"  a  falfe  Guardian ;"  he  feems  to  have  done  only 
that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed  ;  he  endea- 
voured to  direct  his  niece  till  {he  mould  be  able  to 
direct  herfelf.  Poetry  has  not  often  been  worfe  em- 
ployed than  in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  rav- 
ing girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
the  mod  airy,  the  mod  ingenious,  and  the  moft  de-' 
lightful  of  all  his  compositions,  occafioned  by  a  frolick 
of  gallantry,  rather  too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Pe* 
tre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair. 
This,  whether  ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  re- 
fented,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two  families,  be- 
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fore  very  friendly,  was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a 
gentleman  who,  being  fecretary  to  King  James's 
Queen;  had  followed  his  Miftrefs  into  France,  and 
who,  being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
comedy,  and  fome  tranflations,  was  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  a  Wit,  folicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  re- 
conciliation by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which  might  bring 
both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In  compliance 
with  Caryl's  requeft,  though  his  name  was  for  a  long 
time  marked  only  by  the  firft  and  laft  letter,  C — 1, 
a  poem  of  two  cantos  was  written  (1711),  as  is  faid, 
in  a  fortnight,  and  fent  to  the  offended  Lady,  who 
liked  it  well  enough  to  fhew  it;  and,  with  the 
ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranfadions,  the  author, 
dreading  a  furrepdtious  edition,  was  forced  to  pub- 
lilh  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was  de- 
fired,  the  pacification  and  diveruon  of  all  to  whom 
it  related  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who  complained 
with  fome  bitternefs,  that,  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Plume  he  was  made  to  talk  nonfenfe.  Whether  all 
this  be  true  I  have  fome  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  preiided  in 
an  Englifh  Convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with 
very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  infult  than  an  ho- 
nour ;  and  fhe  may  be  fuppoled  to  have  inherited  the 
opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addifon 
*'  merum  fal."  Pope,  however,  faw  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily  contrived 
to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the  Roficrucians,  im- 
parted the  fcheme  with  which  his  head  was  teem- 
ing to  Addifon,  who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  ic 
4  Hood, 
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ilood,  was  "  a  delicious  little  thing,"  and  gave  him 
•no  encouragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an  inftanc-e 
of  Addifon's  jealoufy;  for,  as  he  could  not  guefs  the 
conduct  of  the  new  defign,or  the  poffibilities  of  plea- 
fure  comprifed  in  a  fiction  of  which  there  had  been 
no  examples,  he  might  very  reafonably  and  kindly 
perfuadethe  author  to  acquiefce  in  his  own  profperity, 
and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he  confidered  as  an  un- 
neceflary  hazard. 

Addifon's  counfel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
forefaw  the  future  effiorefcence  of  imagery  then  bud- 
ding in  his  mind,  and  refolved  to  fpare  no  art,  or  in- 
-duftry  of  cultivation.  The  foft  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy  was  already  {hooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties 
of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and  embel- 
JHh  it, 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs.  The 
<t  Rape  of  the  Lock"  ftands  forward,  in  the  clafles 
<of  literature,  as  the  moft  exquifite  example  of  ludi- 
crous poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  him  upon  the 
difplay  of  powers  more  truly  poetical  than  he  has 
(hewn  before  :  with  elegance  of  defer iption  and  juft. 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  boundlefs 
fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intermixture  of  the  ma- 
'chinery  with  the  action  as  his  moft  fuccefsful  exer- 
tion of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  never  after- 
wards produce  any  thing  of-  fuch  unexampled  excel- 
lence. Thofe  performances,  which  ftrike  with  won- 
der, are  combinations  of  fkilful  genius  with  happy 
-cafualty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  felicity,  like 
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the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  preternatural  agents, 
fhould  happen  twice  to  the  fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed  to. 
enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time  without  difturb- 
ance.  Many  years  afterwards  Dennis  publilhed  fome 
remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force,  and  with 
no  effect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was 
already  fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  criticifm. 

About  this  time  he  publilhed  the  "  Temple  of 
**  Fame/'  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  corref- 
pondence,  he  had  written  two  years  before ;  that  is, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  an  early 
time  of  life  for  fo  much  learning,  and  fo  much  ob- 
fervation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publifhed  fome 
remarks,  of  which  the  moft  reafonable  is,  that 
fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  Motion  as  exhibited  by 
Sculpture. 

Of  the  Epiflle  from  "  Eloifa  to  Abelard,"  I  do  not 
know  the  date.     His  firfl  inclination  to  attempt  a 
compofition  of  that  tender  kind  arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage 
told  me,  from  his  perufal  of  Prior's   "  Nut-brown 
*'  Maid."     How  much  he  has  furpaffed  Prior's  work, 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  faid  with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled  every  com- 
pofition of  the  fame  kind.     The  mixture  of  religious 
hope  and  reiignation,  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity 
to  difappointed  love,  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  beftow.     The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrikes  the 
imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude 
of  a  grove. 

This 
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This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite 
in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon  what 
principle  he  flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  publifhed  (<  Windfor 
*'  Foreft ;"  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  writ* 
ten  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his  Pafiorals ; 
and  the  latter  part  was  added  afterwards ;  where  the 
addition  begins,  we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relating 
to  the  Peace  confefs  their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  who  was  then  in  high  reputa- 
tion and  influence  among  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Reports 
like  this  are  often  fpread  with  boldnefs  very  difpro- 
portionate  to  their  evidence.  Why  fhould  Addifon 
receive  any  particular  difturbance  from  the  laft  lines 
of  "  Windfor  Foreft?"  If  contrariety  of  opinion 
could  poifon  a  politician,  he  would  not  live  a  day  ; 
and,  as  a  poet,  he  mult  have  felt  Pope's  force  of 
genius  much  more  from  many  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  fo 
well  fupprefled  his  discontent,  that  Pope  now  thought 
himfelf  his  favourite  ;  for,  having  been  confulted  in 
the  revifal  of  "Cato,"  he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue; 
and,  when  Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,  under- 
took, not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his 
friend,  by  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John, 
««  Dennis." 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Addifon  gave  no 
encouragement  to  this  diiingenuoqs  hofiility  ;  for, 
fays  Po|>e,  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your  opinion, 

«'  that 
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*e  that  'tis  entirely  to  be  negledted,  would  be  my 
<e  own  in  my  own  cafe;  but  1  felt  more  warmth  here 
tf  than  I  did  when  I  firft  faw  his  book  againft  myfelf 
•"  (though  indeed  in  uvo  minutes  it  made  me 
"  heartily  merry)."  Addifon  was  not  a  man  on 
•whom  fuch  cant  of  fenfibility  could  make  much 
impreffion.  He  left  the  pamphlet  to  itfelf,  hav- 
ing difowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not 
think  Pope  to  have  deferved  much  by  his  offici- 
oufnefs. 

This  year  was  printed  in  the  <e  Guardian'*  the 
ironical  comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of  Philips 
and  Pope ;  a  compofition  of  artifice,  criticifm,  and 
literature,  to  which  nothing  equal  will  eafily  be 
found.  The  fuperiority  of  Pope  is  fo  ingeniously 
diflembled,  and  the  feeble  lines  of  Philips  fo  fkilfully 
preferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwil- 
ling to  print  the  paper,  left  Pope  ftiould  be  offended. 
Addifon  immediately  faw  the  writer's  defign ;  and, 
as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  dif- 
covery,  and  to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  mak- 
ing his  friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever 
an  enemy  to  Pope* 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  ftrong 
inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Painting  with  that  of 
Poetry,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas. 
He  was  near  lighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by 
nature  for  a  painter  :  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fometimes  perfuaded  his  friends 
to  fit.  A  pidture  of  Betterton,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
by  him,  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Mansfield  *  ; 

*  It  is  dill  at  Caen  Wood.    N. 
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if  this  xvas  taken  from  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to 
paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  encomiaftick 
verfes  to  Jervas,  which  certainly  fhew  his  power  as 
a  poet ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  betray  his 
ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kind- 
r.efs  and  efteem ;  and  after  his  death  publifhed, 
under  his  name,  a  verfion  into  modern  Englifh  of 
Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his  Tales,  which, 
as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  performance  of  Pope  himfelf  by  Fenton, 
who  made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he 
would  lhew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  attempt, 
by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well  as  praife.  The 
poems  which  he  had  hitherto  written,  however  they 
might  have  diffufed  his  name,  had  made  very  little 
addition  to  his  fortune.  The  allowance  which  his 
father  made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be. liberal,  could  not  be  large;  his 
religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation  of  any 
civil  employment;  and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books*. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour  of 
the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a  fubfcription  to 
a  verfion  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome  time,  a 
practice  peculiar  to  the  Englilh.  The  firfl  confide- 
rable  work,  for  which  this  expedient  was  employed, 

*  Spence. 
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is  (aid  to  have  been  Dryden's  "  Virgii  *  ;"  and  it 
had  been  tried  with  great  fuccefs  when  the  "  Tatlers" 
were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt 
would  be  fuccefsful.  He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of 
reputation,  and  was  perfonally  known  to  almoft  all 
whom  dignity  of  employment  or  fplendour  of  repu- 
tation had  made  eminent;  he  converfed  indifferently 
with  both  parties,  and  never  diflurbed  the  publick 
with  his  political  opinions;  and  it  might  be  naturally 
expe&ed,  as  each  faction  then  boafted  its  literary 
zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occafions 
practifed  all  the  violence  of  oppofition,  would  emu- 
late each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a  poet 
who  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been 
offended. 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Englilh  Cf  Iliad'* 
to  fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto,  for  fix 
guineas ;  a  fum,  according  to  the  value  of  money  at 
that  time,  by  no  means  inconfiderable,  and  greater 
than  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  afked  before.  His 
propofal,  however,  was  very  favourably  received; 
and  the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  interefl. 
Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  fuch  a  genius 
.fhould  be  wafted  upon  a  work  not  original;  but  pro-> 
pofed  no  means  by  which  he  might  live  without  it, 
Addifon  recommended  caution  and  moderation,  and 
advifed  him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univerfally  favoured, 

*  Earlier  than  this,  viz.  in  i6$8,  Milton's  "  Paradife  Loft" 
had  been  publifhed  with  great  1'nccefs  by  fubfcription,  in  folio, 
1»nder  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Sommers.  R. 

The 
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The  greatnefs  of  the  defign,  the  popularity  of  the 
author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  na- 
turally raifed  fuch  expectations  of  the  future  fale, 
that  the  bookfellers  made  their  offers  with  great  ea- 
gernefs;  but  the  higheft  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot, 
who  became  proprietor  on  condition  of  fupplying, 
at  his  own  expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be 
delivered  to  fubfcribers,  or  prefented  to  friends,  and 
paying  two  hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ftipulated  that 
none  Ihould  be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the 
fubfcription  might  not  be  depreciated;  but  Lintot 
imprefled  the  fame  pages  upon  a  fmall  Folio,  and 
paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner;  and  fold  exactly  at 
half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books 
fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of 
trade,  thofe  Folios,  being  afterwards  fhortened  by 
cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were  fold  as  copies 
printed  for  the  fubfcribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  Folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume;  of  the 
fmall  Folio,  having  printed  feventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  firft  volume,  he  reduced  the 
number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a  thoufand. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  bookfeller,  after 
a"ll  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by  a  very 
unjuft  and  illegal  action,  defrauded  of  his  profit* 
An  edition  of  the  Englifli  *  -  Iliad"  was  printed  irt 
Holland  in  Duodecimo,  and  imported  clandeftinely 
for  the  gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to- 
read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy.  This  fraud 
could  only  be  counteracted  by  an  edition  equally 
cheap  and  more  commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  com- 
pelled 
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pclled  to  contract  his  folio  at  once  into  a  Duodecimo, 
and  lofe  the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the  text  in  the 
fame  page,  and  are  therefore  more  eafily  confulted. 
Of  this  edition  two  thoufand  five  hundred  were  firft 
printed,  and  five  thoufand  a  few  weeks  afterwards  ; 
but  indeed  great  numbers  were  neceflary  to  produce 
confiderable  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals,  and  en- 
gaged not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  fome 
degree  that  of  his  friends  who  patronifed  his  fubfcrip- 
tion,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own  undertaking; 
and  finding  himfelf  at  firft  embarrafled  with  difficul- 
ties, which  retarded  and  opprefled  him,  he  was  for 
a  time  timorous  and  uneafy,  had  his  nights  difturbed 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  unknown  ways, 
and  wiihecl,  as  he  faid,  "  that  fomebody  would  hang 
"  him  *." 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance; he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted  with 
Homer's  images  and  expreffions,  and  practice  in- 
creafed  his  facility  of  verfification.  In  a  fhort  time 
he  reprefents  himfelf  as  difpatching  regularly  fifty 
verfes  a-day,  which  would  fliew  him  by  an  eafy  com- 
putation the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He 
that  afks  a  fubfcription  foon  finds  that  he  has  enemies. 
All  who  do  not  encourage  him,  defame  him.  He 
that  wants  money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than 
poor;  and  he  that  wifhes  to  fave  his  money  conceals 

*  Spence. 
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his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addifon  had  hinted  his 
fufpicion  that  Pope  was  too  much  a  Tory;  and  fome 
of  the  Tories  fufpedted  his  principles  becaufe  he 
had  contributed  to  the  "  Guardian,"  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  thofe  who  eenfured  his  politicks  were  added 
enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called  in  queftion 
his  knowledge  of  Greek,   and  his  qualifications  for 
a  tranilator  of  Homer.     To  thefe  he  made  no  pub- 
lick  oppofition;   but  in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes 
from  them  as  well  as  he  can.     At  an  age  like  his, 
for  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  irre- 
gular education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of  which  much 
feems  to  have  paffed  in  converfation,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  he  overflowed  with  Greek.     But  when  he 
felt  himfelf  deficient  he  fought  afliftance ;  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refufe  to  help  him?    Minute 
enquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are  lefs  neceflary  in 
tranilating  Homer  than  other  poets,  becaufe  his  pofi- 
tions  are  general,   and   his   reprefentations  natural, 
with  very  little  dependence  on  local  or  temporary 
cuftorns,  on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of  artificial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental  notions,, 
and  crowding  the  mind    with  images  which   time 
effaces,  produces  ambiguity  in  diction,  and  obfcurity 
in  books.     To  this  open  difplay  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  muft  be  afcribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
paflages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet 
either  in  the  learned  or  in  modern  languages.     I  have 
read  of  a  man,   who  being,   by  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his  curiofity  with   the 
Latin  printed  on  the  oppofite  page,  declared  that, 
from  the  rude  fimplicity  of  the  lines  literally  ren- 
dered, 
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dered,  he  formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  ma- 
jefty,  than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  polifhed 
verfions. 

Thofe  literal  translations  were  always  at  hind,  and 
from  them  he  could  eafily  obtain  his  author's  fenfe 
with  fufficient  certainty;  and  among  the  readers  of 
Homer  the  number  is  very  miall  of  thofe  who  find, 
much  in  the  Greek  more  than  in  the  Latin,  except 
the  mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
tranflation  of  "  Eobanus  Heflus,"  an  unwearied  wri- 
ter of  Latini  verfes ;  he  had  the  French  Homers  of 
La  Valterie  and  Daeier,  and  the  Englilh  of  Chap- 
man, Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With  Chapman,  whofe 
•work,  though  now  totally  neglected,  feems  to  have 
been  popular  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  lafl  century, 
he  had  very  frequent  consultations,  and  perhaps  never 
tranflated  any  patTage  till  he  had  read  his  verfion, 
which  indeed  he  has  been  fometimes  fufpe&ed  of 
ufmg  inflead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided;  for  the  fix 
volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more  than  fix 
pamphlets  without  them.  What  the  mere  perufal 
of  the  text  could  fugs;eit,  Pope  wanted  no  affiftance 
to  collect  or  methodize  ;  but  more  was  neceflary ; 
many  pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  karning  muft 
fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgement.  Something 
might  be  gathered  from  Daeier ;  but  no  man  loves 
to  be  indebted  to  his  contemporaries,  and  Daeier; 
was  acccffiblc  to  common  readers.  Euftathius  was 
therefore  neceifarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius, 
of  whole  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  1 
fufpeft  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have 
7  been 
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been  able ;  fome  other  was  therefore  to  be  found, 
who  had  leifure  as  well  as  abilities;  and  he  was 
doubtlefs  moil  readily  employed  who  would  do 
much  work  for  little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares  him- 
felf  the  commentator  "in  part  upon  the  Iliad;" 
and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  Letter,  preferved  in 
the  Mufeum,  that  Broome  was  at  firft  engaged  in 
confulting  Euftathius;  but  that  after  a  time,  what- 
ever was  the  reafon,  he  defifted ;  another  man  of 
Cambridge  was  then  employed,  who  foon  grew  weary 
of  the  work ;  and  a  third,  that  was  recommended 
by  Thirlby,  is  now  difcovered  to  have  been  Jortin, 
a  man  fince  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  who 
complained  that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved 
his  performance,  never  teftified  any  curiofity  to  fee 
him,  and  who  profeffed  to  have  forgotten  the  terms 
on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which  Fenton  ufes 
are  very  mercantile:  "  1  think  at  firft  fight  that  his 
"  performance  is  very  commendable,  and  have  fent 
"  word  for  him  to  finilh  the  i7th  book,  and  to 
"  fend  it  with  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have 
*c  here  enclofed  the  fpecimen;  if  the  reft  come  be- 
"  fore  the  return,  I  will  keep  them  till  I  receive 
"  your  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  a's  they  had  after- 
wards a  clofer  correfpondence.  Parnell  contributed 
the  Life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  fo  harm, 
that  he  took  great  pains  in  correfting  it;  and  by  his 
own  diligence,  with  fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money 
could  procure  him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  five  years 

VOL.  XI.  G  he 
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he  completed  his  verfion  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  the 
notes.  He  began  it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year; 
and  concluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a  day,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  brought 
his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  conclusion.  The  "  Iliad," 
containing  lefs  than  fixteen  thoufand  verfes,  might 
have  been  difpatched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  affiftance  of  his  mercenaries,  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more  time  than  the  text. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progrefs  of 
Pope  may  feem  to  have  been  flow ;  but  the  diftance 
is  commonly  very  great  between  adtual  performances 
and  fpeculative  poffibility.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day  may  be  done 
to-morrow;  but  on  the  morrow  fome  difficulty  emer- 
ges, or  fome  external  impediment  obftructs.  Indo- 
lence, interruption,  bufinefs,  and  pleafure,  all  take 
their  turns  of  retardation;  and  every  long  work  is 
lengthened  by  a  thoufand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten 
thoufand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no 
exteniive  and  multifarious  performance  was  ever 
effected  within  the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  under- 
taker's mind.  He  that  runs  againft  Time,  has  an 
antagonift  not  fubjeft  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranflation, 
though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  fuch 
as  the  world  has  not  often  feen,  The  fubfcribers 
were  five  hundred  and  feventy-five.  The  copies,  for 
which  fubfcriptions  were  given,  were  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-four;  and  only  fix  hundred  and  fixty 
were  printed.  For  thefe  copies  Pope  had  nothing 

to 
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to  pay  i  he  therefore  received,,  including  the  two 
hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  four  fhillings  without  de» 
dudtion,  as  the  books  were  fupplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was  relieved 
from  thofe  pecuniary  diflrefles  with  which,  notwith- 
fianding  his  popularity,  he  had  hitherto  firuggled. 
Lord  Oxford  had  often  lamented  his  difqualification 
for  publick  employment,  but  never  propofed  a  pen- 
fion.  While  the  tranflauon  of  "  Homer"  was  in  its 
progrefs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fecretary  of  {late,  of- 
fered to  procure  him  a  penfion,  which,  at  leaft 
during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  fecrecy. 
This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him, 
however,  that,  if  he  fhould  be  prefled  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  fend  to  him  for  occafional  fupplies, 
Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  foli*- 
cited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  fubfcription,  which  he 
had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander,  he  fecured  his 
future  life  from  want,  by  confiderable  annuities. 
The  eftate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  found 
to  have  been  charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranf- 
lation  enabled  him  to  purchafe, 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiofity,  that 
I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh 
tl  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  nob  left  verfion  of  poetry 
which  the  world  has  ever  feen;  and  its  publication 
muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  annals  of  Learning. 

G  z  To 
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To  thofe  who  have  flull  to  eftimate  the  excellence 
and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  muft  be  very 
defirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed,  and  by 
what  gradations  it  advanced  to  corredtnefs.  Of 
fuch  an  intelleftuai  proccfs  the  knowledge  has  very 
rarely  been  attainable;  but  happily  there  remains  the 
original  copy  of  the  "  Iliad,"  which,  being  obtained 
by  Bolingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  defcended  from  him 
to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by  the  folicitation  of  the  late 
Dr.  Maty  repofited  in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written  upon 
accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edi* 
tion,  there  muft  have  been  an  intermediate  copy, 
that  was  perhaps  deftroyed  as  it  returned  from  the 
prefs. 

From  the  firfl  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  tran- 
fcripts,  and  ihall  exhibit  ftrft  the  printed  lines; 
then,  in  a  fmall  print,  thofe  of  the  manufcripts, 
with  all  their  variations.  Thofe  words  in  the  fmall 
print  which  are  given  in  Italicks,  are  cancelled  in 
the  copy,  and  the  words  placed  under  them  adopted 
in  their  ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firfl  book  ftands  thus: 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fing, 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flam. 

The  ftern  Pelides*  ragt^  O  Goddefs  fmg, 

wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  fpring, 
Grecian 

*    That  ftrew'd  with  'warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 

heroes 
And  prepled  the  dark  hell  <with  h'roa  flnin  : 

fill'd  the  fliady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofc 
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Whofe  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  more, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore, 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrove ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unbnried  on  the  hoftile  fhore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore, 

Since  firft  Strides  and  Achilles  ftrove ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  O  Mufe,  in.  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  ilrife,  from  what  offended  Power? 

Latona's  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread, 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 

The  King  of  men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd, 

And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare,  O  Goddefs,  what  offended  Power 
Enflam'd  their  rage,  in  that  /'//'  omtnd  hour; 

anger  fatal,  haplefs 

Phoebus  himfelf  the  dire  debate  procur'd, 

fierce 

T*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  prieft  endur'd  ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infe£lion  fpread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  : 
The  King  of  Men  the  Sacred  Sire  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  collly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  Hands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands ;          • 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

yor  Chryfes  fought  by  frf/ents  to  regain 

coltly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  Hands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'dhis  hands.. 
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By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 

The  golden  fceptrt  and  the  laurel  crown, 

Preients  the  fceptre 

for  tbeje  as  fnjigm  of  tit  God  be  lore, 

^Tbe  Gnd  that  fends  bis  golden  jh^fts  afar  ; 

The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man, 

Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace, 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race  ; 

Ye  kings  and  warriour? ,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground; 

May  Jove  reftore  you,   when  your  toils  are  o'er, 

Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  more. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 
"Ye/om  of  Atreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 
Kings  and  warriors 

ICour  labours,   by  the  Godi  be  all  your  labours  croiundi 
So  may  the  Godsynur  arms  ivztlj  conquejl  biffs, 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  j 
TM  laid 

And  crown  your  labours  <with  deferv'dfucctfs  j 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

But,  oh  !   relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain, 
And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
Receive  my  gifts ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  move, 
And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  I'hcebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  fhouts,  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  pricft  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fair. 

Not 
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Not  fo  Atrides;   he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  faid,  the  Greeks  their  joint  affent  declare, 
The  father  Jaid,  the  gtnreus  Greeks  relent, 
T'  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair : 
Revere  the  prieft,  and J peak  their  joint  ajfint : 
Not  fo  the  tyrant)  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atndes, 
Repuls'd  the  lacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

[Not  fo  the  tyrant.     DRYDEN.] 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of.  the  whole  firft  book,  I  am 
told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied, 
and  more  deformed  with  interlineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies  very  little 
from  the  printed  page,  and  is  .therefore  fet  clown 
without  a  parallel ;  the  few  differences  do  not  require 
to  be  elaborately  difplayed. 

Now  pleafing  fleep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  eye : 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
Th'  Immortals  flumher'd  on  their  thrones  above, 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight. 

And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night: 
directs 

Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  j 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufly  plain. 

Now  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy  j 
tovv'rs 
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For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  ; 
At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 

Deilruftion  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  fall. 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships, 

Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  Goddeffes  !  immortal  Nine  ! 
Since  Earth's  wide  regions,  Heaven's  unmeafured  height, 
And  Hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  !  loft  in  doubts  below, 
But  gueis  by  rumour,  and  butboafl  we  know) 
Oh  !  lay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame, 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftru&ion  came  ! 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virgin  Goddefles,  immortal  Nine! 
That  roumi  Olympus'  heavenly  fummit  fhine, 
Who  iee  through  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Hell  profound, 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refound  1 
Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land, 
What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command; 
(For  doubtful  Fame  diftradls  mankind  below, 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train, 
A  thoufand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  vain. 

Book  V.  v.  j. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  death lefs  fame  to  raife, 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguifh'd  praife, 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray  j 

Th' 
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Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceflant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ikies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires, 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 

force, 

O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife, 
Above  the  Greeks  her  warrior's  fame  to  raife, 
his  deathlefs 

And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praife: 
diftinguifli'd 

Bright  from  his  beamy  crefi  the  lightnings  play, 

High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafh'd  the  living  ray, 

High  on  his  helm  celeflial  lightnings  play. 

His  beamy  (hield  emits  a  living  ray. 

The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fupplies, 

Bright  as  the  ftar  vvhofe  fires  in  Autumn  rife; 

Her  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fupplies, 

Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies : 
Th' unwearied  blaze  inceflant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies : 

When  firfl  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  moots  a  keener  light, 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow  d, 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  me  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickeft  rage. 

When  frefh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies, 
Frefti  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  flcies; 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow 'd, 
Such  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd, 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  flie  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 

Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  fatfierceft  rage, 
fight  burns,  thickefl 

The 
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The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prielt,  but  rich  without  a  fault; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led, 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ; 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name, 
The  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  ; 
The  fons  of  Dares  rirfl  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 


Conclujion  of  Book  VIII.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  fhed, 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head  : 
Then  mine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfls  from  all  the  ikies  ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufefu!  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
.And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
The  long  reflection  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  : 
A  thoufand  piles  the  dufky  horrors  gild, 
And  moot  a  fhady  luftre  o'er  the  field  ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flames  fend  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  couriers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifina;  morn. 
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As  when  in  ftillnefs  of  the  filent  night, 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luftre  bright, 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  azure  Jhed*  her  Jil<ver  light ; 

pure          fpreads     facred 
As  ftill  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  flood, 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  (hoots  a  flood  j 
When  no  /7c/<-£a/<?difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 

not  a  breath 
And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene  ; 

not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow, 
And  flars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beftow; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  flars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  feen, 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  Ihede, 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  thev  fhed. 

i 
gleam 

verdure 
And  tip  with  filver  all  the  mountain  heads 

foreft 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head. 
The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefls  rife, 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profpect  rife, 
Then  fhine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 
All  nature  ftands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes ; 
A  flood  of  glory  burfb  from  all  the  ikies. 
The  coiifcious  fliepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight, 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 
The  confcioiis/n»«//M  rejoicing  at  the  fight 

fliepherds  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 
ufeful 
So  many  flames  before  tie  navy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 
And  tip  the  diftant  fpires  with  fainter  beams; 
The  long  reflexions  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires ; 
Gleams  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires ; 

A  thou- 
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A  thoufand  fires  at  diftant  ftations  bright, 
Gild  the  dark  profpeft,  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  thefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated 
poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind  from 
the  rudencfs  of  its  firft  conceptions  to  the  ele<- 
gance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally  defire  a  great  num- 
ber ;  but  moft  other  readers  are  already  tired,  and  I 
am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  philofophers. 

The  "  Iliad"  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume, 
as  the  tranilation  proceeded  ;  the  four  firft  books 
appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of  this  work 
was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who  had  con- 
nected his  name  with  criticifm,  or  poetry,  was  de- 
firous  of  fuch  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  talk 
upon  the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  poetry, 
had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge,  was  willing 
to  hear  fome  books  while  they  were  yet  unpublifhed, 
Of  this  rehearfal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following 
account  *. 

"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender 
"  to  tafte  than  really  poffeffed  of  it. — When  I  had 
c<  finimed  the  two  or  three  firft  books  of  my  tranfla- 
"  tion  of  the  "  Iliad,"  that  Lord  defired  to  have  the 
'*  pleafure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe — Ad- 
"  difon,  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
fe  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord  Halifax  ftopt 
*'  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a  fpeech  each  time 
?'  of  much  the  fame  kind,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
"  Pope;  but  there  is  fomething  in  that  paffage  that 
?c  does  not  quite  pleafe  me.  Be  fo  good  as  to  mark 

*  Spence. 
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M  the  place,  and  confider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure. 
"  — I  am  (lire  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn.' — I  rc- 
"  turned  from  Lord  Halifax's   with    Dr.  Garth,    in 
"  his  chariot ;   and,  as  we  were  going  along,  was 
"  faying  to  the  Doctor,  that  my  Lord   had  laid  me 
"  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  by  fuch  loofe  and 
"  general  obfervations :    that  1  had   been   thinking 
"  over  the  pafiages  almoft    ever    iince,    and  could 
fl  not  guefs  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  Lord- 
•'  (hip  in  either  of  them.     Garth  laughed  heartily  at 
"  my   embarraffment ;  faid,    I   had   not  been    long 
<{  enovfgh  acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his 
et  way  yet ;   that  I  need   not  puzzle  myfelf  about 
"  looking  thofe  places  over  and  over  when  I  got 
"  home.    '  All  you  need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them 
"  juft  as  they  are  ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
*'  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  obferva- 
"  tions  on  thofe  paflages,  and  then  read  them  to  him 
"  as  altered.     1  have  known  him  much  longer  than 
"  you  have,  and  will  be  anfwerable  for  the  event.' 
"  1  followed  his  advice ;    waited  on  Lord   Halifax 
"  fome  time  after ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his 
"  objections  to  thofe  paffages  removed ;  read  them 
"  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at  firft:  and  his  Lord- 
"  fhip  was  extremely  pleafed  with  them,  and  cryed 
"  out,  '  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly  right ;  nothing 
'*  can  be  better." 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpedt  that 
they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax,  thinking 
this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring  immortality, 
made  fome  advances  of  favour  and  fome  over- 
tures of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he  feeras  to  have 
received  with  lullen  coldnefs.  All  our  knowledge 

of 
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of  this  tranfaflion  is  derived  from  a  fingle  Letter 
(Dec.  i,  1714).  in  which  Pope  fays,  "  I  am  obliged 
"  to  you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done  me, 
"  and  thofe  you  intend  me.  I  diflruft  neither  your 
"  will  nor  your  memory,  when  it  is  to  do  good  ; 
"  and  if  1  ever  become  troublefome  or  felicitous,  it 
"  muft  not  be  out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude. 
<c  Your  Lordfhip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in, 
"  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is 
"  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  between  an  eafy  fortune 
tf  and  a  fmall  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of 
"  generality  in  you  to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all 
"  my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to 
"  divert  you  fomc  few  hours :  but,  if  I  may  have 
"  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think  me  no  enemy 
"  to  my  native  country,  there  will  appear  a  better 
"  reafon;  for  I  muft  of  confequence  be  very  much 
"  (as  I  fmcerely  am)  yours,  &c." 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance, 
ended  without  effeft.  The  patron  was  not  accuflomed 
to  fuch  frigid  gratitude ;  and  the  poet  fed  his  own 
pride  with  the  dignity  of  independence.  They  pro- 
bably were  fufpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would 
not  dedicate  till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  praife  was 
valued  ;  he  would  be  "  troublefome  out  of  gratitude, 
"  not  expectation."  Halifax  thought  himfelf  entitled 
to  confidence  ;  and  would  give  nothing,  unlefs  he 
knew  what  he  Ihould  receive.  Their  commerce  had 
its  beginning  in  hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of 
money  on  the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was 
lefs  eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal  benevolence 
I  to 
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to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked  on  Halifax 
with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining 
him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend. 
Addifon  and  he  were  now  at  the  head  of  poetry  and 
criticifm;  and  both  in  fuch  a  (late  of  elevation,  that, 
like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman  Hate,  one  could 
no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fuperior.  Of 
the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs  between  friends, 
the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely  difcernible  to  them- 
felves,  and  the  procefs  is  continued  by  petty  provoca- 
tions, and  incivilities  fometimes  peevifhly  returned, 
and  fometimes  contemptuoufly  neglected,  which  would 
efcape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from 
any  memory  but  that  of  refentment.  That  the 
quarrel  of  thefe  two  wits  Ihould  be  minutely  deduced, 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Ho- 
mer fays,  "  nothing  but  rumour  has  reached,  and 
t(  who  has  no  perfonal  knowledge." 

Pope  doubdefs  approached  Addifon,  when  the  re- 
putation of  their  wit  firft  brought  them  together, 
with  the  refpedt  due  to  a  man  whole  abilities  were 
acknowledged,  and  who,  having  attained  that  emi- 
nence to  which  he  was  himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his 
hands  the  diftribution  of  literary  fame,  He  paid  court 
with  fu/ncient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  "  Cato," 
by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and  with  praife  yet  more  di- 
rect, by  his  poem  on  the  "  Dialogues  on  Medals," 
of  which  the  immediate  publication  was  then  in- 
tended. In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrify  ;  for  'he 
confefled  that  he  found  in  Addifon  fomething  more 
pleafing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It 
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It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  himfelf  fa- 
voured by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  compared 
his  own  powers  with  thofe  of  others,  his  confidence 
increafed,  and  his  fubmiffion  leflened ;  and  that  Ad- 
difon  felt  no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young 
wit,  who  might  foon  contend  with  him  for  the 
higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be 
his  greatnefs,  has  among  his  friends  thofe  who  offici- 
oufly,  or  infidioufly,  quicken  his  attention  to  offences, 
heighten  his  dilguft,  and  ftimulate  his  refentment. 
Of  fuch  adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many; 
and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the  Propofals 
for  the  "  Iliad,"  the  kindnefs  of  Addifon  feems  to 
have  abated.    Jervas  the  painter  once  pleafed  himfelf 
(Aug.  20,  1714)  with  imagining  that  he  had  re-eftab- 
lilhed  their  friendlhip  ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Ad- 
difon once  fufpected  him  of  too  clofe  a  confederacy 
with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfied  with  his  condudt. 
To  this  Pope  anfwered,  a  week  after,  that  his  en- 
gagements to  Swift  were  fuch  as  his  fervices  in  regard 
to  the  fubfcription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories 
never  put  him  under  the  neceffity  of  afking  leave  to 
be   grateful.     "  But,"  fays  he,  "  as   Mr.  Addifon 
"  muft  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himfelf,   and 
"  feems  to  have  no  very  juft  one  in  regard  to  me,  fo 
*'  I  muft  own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  but  civility 
"  from   him."      In   the   fame    Letter   he   mentions 
Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to  kindle  animofity  be- 
tween them;  but  in  a  Letter  to  Addifon,  he  exprefles 
fome  confcioufneis  of  behaviour,  inattentively  deficient 
in  refpedt. 

a  Of 
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Of  Swift's  induftry  in  promoting  the  fubfcription 
there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Kennet,  no  friend  to 
either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee- 
<f  houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me, 
"  who,  I  confefs,  could  not  but  defpife  him.  When 
"  I  came  to  the  anti-chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers, 
"  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufi- 
"  nefs,  and  adted  as  matter  of  requefts. — Then  he 
"  inftrudted  a  young  nobleman  that  the  beft  Poet  in 
<f  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  papift),  who  had  begun 
"  a  tranflation  of  Homer  into  Englim  verfe,  for  which 
"  he  mujl  have  them  all  fubfcribe ;  for,  fays  he,  the 
"  author  /hall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thoufand 
<c  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who  was, 
with  all  his  political  fury,  good  natured  and  officious^ 
procured  an  interview  between  thefe  angry  rivals, 
which  ended  in  aggravated  malevolence.  On  this 
occafion,  if  the  reports  be  true,  Pope  made  his  com- 
plaint with  franknefs  and  fpidt,  as  a  man  undefervedly 
negledted  or  oppofed ;  and  Addifon  affedted  a  con- 
temptuous unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice, 
reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity,  and,  telling  him 
of  the  improvements  which  his  early  works  had  re- 
ceived from  his  own  remarks  and  thofe  of  Steele, 
faid,  that  he,  being  now  engaged  in  publick  bufi- 
nefs,  had  no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion ;  nor  had  any  other  defire,  with  regard  to  Pope, 
than  that  he  fhould  not,  by  too  much  arrogance,  alie- 
nate the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with  great 
keennefs  and  leverity,  upbraiding  Addifon  with  per- 
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petual  dependance,  and  with  the  abufe  of  thofe  qua- 
lifications which  he  had  obtained  at  the  publick  coft, 
and  charging  him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obftrutt 
the  progrefs  of  rifmg  merit.  The  conteft  rofe  fo  high, 
that  they  parted  at  laft  without  any  interchange  of 
civility. 

The  firft  volume  of  "  Homer"  was  (1715)  ii> 
time  publilhed;  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the  firft  t(  Iliad,'r 
for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance  inevitably 
made  them,  was  immediately  printed,  with  the  name 
of  Tickell.  It  was  foon  perceived  that,  among  the 
followers  of  Addifon,  Tickeli  had  the  preference,  and 
the  criticks  and  poets  divided  into  factions.  tc  I," 
fays  Pope,  "  have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on 
"  my  fide ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  fmalleF 
"  party  to  fupply  by  indutky  what  it  wants  in  num- 
"  bers.  —  I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful 
u  judges,  and  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn 
"  me,  mall  not  fear  the  high-flyers  at  Button 's.J>  Thi& 
oppofition  he  immediately  imputed  to  Addifon,,  and 
complained  of  it  in  terms  fufficiently  refentful  to 
Craggs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  afked,  he  declared 
the  verfions  to  be  both  good,  but  Tickell's  the  beft 
that  had  ever  been  written  ;  and  fometimes  faid,  that 
they  were  both  good,  but  that  Tickell  had  more  of 
"  Homer.'* 

Pope  was  now  fufficiently  irritated  ;  his  reputation 
and  his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He  once  intended 
to  print  together  the  four  verfions  of  Dryden,  Mayn- 
waring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily 
compared,  and  fairly  estimated.  This  defign  feems  to- 
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have  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonfon,  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  verfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  criticifm 
of  Tickell's  translation,  and  had  marked  a  copy, 
which  I  have  feen,  in  all  places  that  appeared  defec- 
tive. But  while  he  was  thus  meditating  defence  or 
revenge,  his  adverfary  funk  before  him  without  a 
blow ;  the  voice  of  the  publick  were  not  long  di- 
vided, and  the  preference  was  univerfally  given  to 
Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circumftance  to 
another,  that  the  other  tranflation  was  the  work  of 
Addifon  himfelf;  but  if  he  knew  it  in  Addifon's  life- 
time, it  does  not  appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his 
illuftrious  antagonift  to  be  punifhed  by  what  has 
been  coniidered  as  the  moft  painful  of  all  reflec- 
tions, the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

The  other  circumftances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus 
related  by  Pope*. 

"  Philips  feemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abuf6 
"  me  in  coffee-houfes,  and  converfations :  and  Gildon 
"  wrote  a  thing  about  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had 
"  abufed  both  me  and  my  relations  very  groflly. 
"  Lord  Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day,  that 
"  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well 
"  with  Mr.  Addifon ;  that  his  jealous  temper  would 
c*  never  admit  of  a  fetrled  friendfhip  between  us : 
"  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  faid,  afllired 
"  me,  that  Addifon  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  pub- 
**  lilh  thofe  fcandals,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas 
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"  after  they  were  publifhed.  The  next  day,  white' 
"  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard,  1  wrote  a  let- 
"  ter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  not 
"  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  his  ;  that  if  I 
"  was  to  fpeak  feverely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it 
<c  ftiould  be  not  in  fuch  a  dirty  way  ;  that  I  fhould 
"  rather  tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 
"  allow  his  good  qualities  ;  and  that  it  fhould  be 
"  fomething  in  the  following  manner  :  I  then  ad- 
ft  joined  the  firft  fketch  of  what  has  fince  been  called 
<c  my  fatire  on  Addifon.  Mr.  Addifon  ufed  me 
"  very  civilly  ever  after  *.'* 

The  verfes  on  Addifon  when  they  were  fent  to  At- 
terbury,  were  confidered  by  him  as  the  moft  ex- 
cellent of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the  writer  was 
advifed,  fince  he  knew  where  his  ftrength  lay,  not 
to  fuifcr  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  fubfcription,  en- 
abled to  live  more  by  choice,  having  perfuaded  his 
father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  Binfield,  he  purchafed,  I 
think  only  for  his  life,  that  houfe  at  Twickenham 
to  which  his  refiden.ce  afterwards  procured  fo  much, 
celebration,  and  removed  thither  with  his  father  and 
mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which 
his  verfes  mention  ;  and  being  under  the  neceffity  of 
making  a  fubterranepus  parTage  to  a  garden  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with  foffile 
bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto  ;  a 
place  of  filence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endea- 
i 

*  See  however  the  Life  of  Addifon  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
laft  edit.  R. 
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voured  to  perfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares 
and  paffions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  vviih  or  pleafure  of  an 
Englilhman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  folicit 
than  exclude  the  fun  ;  but  Pope's  excavation  was 
requifite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden,  and,  as 
fome  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defeds,  he  extracted 
an  ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  pro- 
duced a  grotto  where  necefiity  enforced  a  pafiage. 
It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of  the  ftudious  and 
fpeculative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amufements  feern  frivolous  and  childifh;  whe- 
ther it  be  that  men  confcious  of  great  reputation 
think  themfelves  above  the  reach  of  cenfure,  and  fafe 
in  the  admiflion  of  negligent  indulgences,  or  that 
mankind  expect  from  elevated  genius  an  uniformity 
of  greatnefs,  and  watch  its  degradation  with  malicious 
wonder ;  like  him  who,  having  followed  with  his  eye 
an  eagle  into  the  clouds,  fhould  lament  that  fhe  ever 
defcended  to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  -of  his  "  Homer"  were  an- 
nually publifhed,  he  collected  'his  former  works 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  Preface,  written  with  great  fprightHnefs  and  elegance, 
which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  fome  paffages 
fubjoined  that  he  at  firit  omitted  ;  other  marginal 
additions  of  th-e  fame  kind  he  made  in  the  later  edi- 
tions of  his  poems.  Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lofe 
half  their  praife,  becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what 
they  have  blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught 
him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated  honour, 
both  of  what  he  had  publifhed,  and  of  what  he  had 
fupprejTed. 
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In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in  his  fe- 
venty-fifth  year,  having  pafied  twenty-nine  years  in 
privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the  character  which 
his  fon  has  given  him.  If  the  money  with  which  he 
retired  was  all  gotten  by  himfelf,  he  had  traded  very 
fuccefsfully  in  times  when  fudden  riches  were  rarely 
attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Iliad"  was  at  laft  com- 
pleted in  1720.  The  fplendor  and  fuccefs  of  this 
work  raifed  Pope  many  enemies,  that  endeavoured  to 
depreciate  his  abilities.  Burner.,  who  was  afterwards 
a  judge  of  no  mean  reputation,  cenfured  him  in  a 
piece  called  u  Homerides"  before  it  was  publifhed. 
Ducket  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous. 
Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfecutor  of  all  his  ftudies. 
But,  whoever  his  criticks  were,  their  writings  arc 
loft;  and  the  names  which  are  preferved,  are  preferved 
in  the  "  Dimciad.'* 

In  this  diiaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national  infatua- 
tion, when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boafl  were  ex- 
pected from  the  South  Sea,  when  the  contagion  of 
avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and  even  poets  panted 
after  wealth,  Pope  was  feized  with  the  univerfal  paf- 
lion,  and  ventured  fome  of  his  money.  The  flock 
rofe  in  its  price ;  and  for  a  while  he  thought  himfelf 
the  Lord  of  thoufands.  But  this  dream  of  happi- 
nefs  did  not  laft  long ;  and  he  feems  to  have  waked 
foon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the  lofs  of  what  he 
once  thought  himfelf  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  publifhed  fome  feledt  poems  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant  Dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford ,  who,  after  all  his  ftruggles  and 
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dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement,  ftill  under  the 
frown  of  a  victorious  faction,  who  could  take  no 
pleafure  in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame'  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
ef  Shakfpeare."  His  name  was  row  of  fo  much 
authority,  that  Tonfon  thought  himfelf  entitled,  by 
annexing  it,  to  demand  a  fubfcription  of  fix  guineas 
for  Shakfpeare's  plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes;  nor 
did  his  expectation  much  deceive  him  ;  for  of  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dilperfed  a 
great  number  at  the  price  propofed.  The  reputation 
of  that  edition  indeed  funk  afterwards  fo  low,  that 
one  hundred  and  forty  copies  were  fold  at  fixteen 
Ihillings  each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced 
by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  feventeen  pounds 
twelve  Ihillings,  he  feems  never  to  have  reflected 
afterwards  without  vexation;  for  Theobald,  a  man 
of  heavy  diligence,  with  very  {lender  powers,  firli, 
in  a  book  called  "  Shakefpeare  Reftored,"  and  then 
in  a  formal  edition,  detected  his  deficiences  with  all 
the  infolence  of  victory;  and  as  he  was  now  high 
enough  to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from 
others  all  the  help  that  could  be  fupplied,  by  the 
defire  of  humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors, 
collaters,  commentators,  and  verbal  criticks;  and 
hoped  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  he  mifcarried  ill 
this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind  too  great  for 
fuch  minute  employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things 
wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone;  but  let  him 
not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praife.  He  was  the  firit 
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that  knew,  at  leaft  the  firft  that  told,  by  what  helps 
the  text  might  be  improved.  If  he  infpe£ted  the 
early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others  to  be 
more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  expanded  with 
great  fkill  and  elegance  the  character  which  had 
been  given  of  Shakfpeare  by  Dryden;  and  he  drew 
the  publick  attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though 
often  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Iliad,"  refolv- 
ing  not  to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool,  he  publifhed 
propofals  for  a  tranflation  of  the  "  Odyfiey,"  in  five 
volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, now  to  have  affociares  in  his  labour,  being 
either  weary  with  toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or 
having  heard,  as  lluffhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and  liking 
better  to  have  thtm  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  had 
"  translated"  the  "  Odyfley,"  as  he  had  faid  of  the 
«'  Iliad,"  he  fays  that  he  had  "  undertaken"  a  tranf- 
laiion  :  and  in  the  propofals,  the  fubfcription  is  faid 
to  be  not  folely  for  his  own  ufe,  but  for  that  of 
«  two  of  his  friends  who  have  affifted  him  in  this 
"  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  verfion, 
he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  memorable  trial 
of  Biftiop  Atterbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
great  familiarity,  and  trequent  correfpondence.  At- 
terbury had  honcftly  recommended  to  him  the  fludy 
of  the  Popim  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  converfion ; 
to  which  Pope  anfvvered  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
much  recommend  his  principles,  or  his  judgement. 
In  queftions  and  projects  of  learning,  they  agreed 
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better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  account 
of  Arterbury's  domeilick  life,  and  private  employ- 
ment, that  it  might  appear  how  little  time  he  had 
left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter, 
and  in  thofe  few  he  made  feveral  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbnry  exprefs  the  utmoft  efteem, 
tendernefs,  and  gratitude:  "  perhaps,"  fays  he,  '•  it 
"  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I  may  have  caule  to 
"  remember  the  Bifhop  of  Rocheftcr."  At  their  laft 
interview  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him 
with  a  Bible. 

Of  the  "  Odyffey"  Pope  tranflated  only  twelve 
books  ;  the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fen- 
ton  :  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by  Broome,  who 
was  not  over-liberally  rewarded.  The  Publick  was 
carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  feveral  fhares;  and  an 
account  was  fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  is 
now  known  not  to  be  true. 

The  firft  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thofe  of 
Fenton,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum.  The  parts 
of  Pope  are  lefs  interlined  than  the  '*  Iliad ;"  and 
the  latter  books  of  the  "  Iliad"  lefs  than  the  former. 
He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and  every  fheet 
enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with  more  facility. 
The  books  of  Fenton  have,  very  few  alterations  by 
the  hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broome  have  not  been 
found ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is  reported,  that 
he  had  much  trouble  in  correcting  them. 

His  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as  for  the 
"  Iliad,"  except  that  only  one  hundred  pounds  were 
to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume.  The  number  of 
fubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  feverity-four,  and 
of  copies  eight  hundred  and  nineteen;  fo  that  his 
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profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  affiftants,  was  ftill  very 
confiderable.  The  work  was  finished  in  1725;  and 
from  that  time  he  refolved  to  make  no  more  tranfla- 
tions. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expectation ;  and 
he  then  pretended  to  di (cover  fomething  of  a  fraud  in 
Pope,  and  commenced  or  threatened  a  fuit  in  Chan- 
cery. 

On  the  Englifh  "  Odyffey"  a  criticifm  was  pub- 
limed  by  Spence,  at  that  time  Prelector  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford;  a  man  whofe  learning  was  not  very  great, 
and  whofe  mind  was  not  very  powerful...  His  criti- 
cifm, however,  was  commonly  juft;  what  he  thought, 
he  thought  rightly  ;  and  his  remarks  were  recom- 
mended by  his  coolnefs  and  candour.  In  him  Pope 
had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without  malevo- 
lence, who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  difplay 
beauties  as  expofe  faults;  who  cenfured  with  refpedr, 
and  praifed  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  offended, 
that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who 
lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  familiarity, 
attended  him  in  his  lad  hours,  and  compiled  memo- 
rials of  his  converfation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  and  powerful;  and  he  ob- 
tained very  valuable  preferments  in  the  Church. 

Not  long  after,  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a 
vifit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  paffing  a  bridge, 
was  overturned  into  the  water;  the  windows  were 
clofed,  and  being  unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was 
in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  tne  poflilion 
fnatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which 
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the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent  him  a 
Letter  of  Confolation.  He  had  been  entertained  by 
Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  fo  much 
groflhefs,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from  the  room. 
Pope  difcovered,  by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for 
the  Court,  and  never  confidered  him  as  a  man  wor- 
thy of  confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift,  who 
was  then  in  England,  to  publim  three  volumes  of 
Mifcellanies,  in  which  amongft  other  things  he  in- 
ferted  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Parifh  Clerk,"  in  ridicule 
of  Burnet's  importance  in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a 
"  Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horfes,"  written  in 
all  the  formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  afliftance, 
as  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Fortefcue,  afterwards  Matter  of 
the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcellanies  is  a  preface 
figned  by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written 
by  Pope;  in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  roman- 
tick  complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon 
authors  by  the  clandeftine  feizure  and  fale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells,  in  tragick  ftrains,  how  "  the  ca- 
"  binets  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead  have 
*'  been  broken  open  and  ranfacked  ;"  as  if  thofe  vio- 
lences were  often  committed  for  papers  of  uncertain 
and  accidental  value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by 
real  treafures;  as  if  epigrams  and  eflays  were  in 
danger  where  gold  and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat 
hunted  for  his  mufk  is,  according  to  Pope's  account, 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  bookfellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fome  attefta- 
tion;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  written  by  him  to 
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Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth,   were  fold  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  publifhed  the  "  Art 
"  of  Sinking  in  Poetry/'  which,  by  fuch  a  train  of 
confequences  as  ufually  pafles  in  literary  quarrels, 
gave  in  a  Ihort  time,  according  to  Pope's  account, 
occafion  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  in  practice;  and  {hewed  his  fati- 
rical  powers  by  publilhing  the  "  Dunciad/'  one  of 
his  greateft  and  moft  elaborate  performances,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fink  into  contempt  all  the  writers 
by  whom  he  had  been  attacked,  and  fome  others 
whom  he  thought  unable  to  defend  themfelves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor  Theo- 
bald, whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude;  but  whofe 
real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  having  revifed 
tf  Shakfpeare"  more  happily  than  himfelf.  This 
latire  had  the  effedt  which  he  intended,  by  blafting 
the  characters  which  it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  un- 
neceflarily  interpofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a 
fubfequent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bookfellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and  flow: 
the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  underftood 
by  common  readers.  Many  of  the  allufions  required 
illuftration-,  the  names  were  often  exprefled  only  by 
the  initial  and  final  letters,  and,  if  they  had  been 
printed  at  length,  were  fuch  as  few  had  known  or 
recollected.  The  fubjedt  itfelf  had  nothing  gene- 
rally interefHng,  for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know 
that  one  or  another  fcribbler  was  a  dunce  ?  If  there- 
fore 
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fore  it  had  been  poffible  for  thofe  who  were  attacked 
to  conceal  their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the 
t{  Dunciad"  might  have  made  its  way  very  flowly 
in  the  world* 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected:  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and  therefore, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others  ;  and,  fuppofing 
the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  pleafures 
and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  firft  to  publifh  injuries 
or  misfortunes,  which  had  never  been  known  unlefs 
related  by  himfelf,  and  at  which  thofe  that  hear  them 
will  only  laugh;  for  no  man  fympathifes  with  the 
forrows  of  vanity. 

The  hiftory  of  the  "  Dunciad"  is  very  minutely 
related  by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Middlefex  in  the  name  of  Savage. 

<c  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  e  Dunces'  (for  fo  it 
"  has  been  commonly  called),  which  began  in  the 
"  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730." 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  pro- 
"  per,  for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  Preface  to  their 
"  Mifcellanies,  to  publilh  fuch  little  pieces  of  theirs 
(f  as  had  cafually  got  abroad,  there  was  added  to 
"  them  the  '  Treatife  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the  '  Art 
"  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that  in  one 
"  chapter  of  this  piece  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bad 
"  poets  were  ranged  in  claffes,  to  which  were  pre- 
"  fixed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the 
"  greateft  part  of  them  at  random) ;  but  fuch  was 
"  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  fome 
"  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to  himfelf:  all  fell 
"  into  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  or 
"  more,  the  common  newfpapers  (in  moft  of  which 
4  "  they 
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"  they  had  fome  property,  as  being  hired  writers) 
"  were  filled  with  the  mod  abufive  falfehoods  and 
te  fcurriiities  they  could  poflibiy  devife;  a  liberty  no 
"  way  to  be  wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in 
"  thofe  papers,  that  for  many  years  during  the  uii- 
"  controuled  licence  of  the  prefs,  had  afperfed 
"  almoft  all  the  great  characters  of  the  age;  and 
"  this  with  impunity,  their  own  perfons  and  names 
"  being  utterly  fecret  and  obfcure. 

"  'I  his  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he  had 
"  now  fome  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting 
*'  and  dragging  into  light  thefe  common  enemies  of 
ft  mankind  i  fince,  to  invalidate  this  univerfal  ilander, 
f(  it  fufficed  to  fhew  what  contemptible  men  were 
"  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not  without  hopes, 
"  that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnefs  of  thofe  who  had 
"  only  malice  to  recommend  them,  either  the  book- 
te  fellers  would  not  find  their  account  in  employing 
"  them,  or  the  men  themfelves,  when  difcovered, 
"  want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an  occupa- 
"  tion.  This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  '  Dunciad;' 
"  and  he  thought  it  an  happinefs,  that,  by  the  late 
"  flood  of  flander  on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch 
se  a  peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  neceflary 
"  to  this  defign. 

"  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St.  James's, 
"  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the  King  and  Queen 
"  (who  had  before  been  pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the 
"  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  fome 
<{  days  after  the  whole  impreffion  was  taken  and  dif- 
"  perfed  by  feveral  noblemen  and  perfons  of  the  firft 
"  diftin&ion. 

"It 
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<e  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no  people 
"  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thofe  who  are  the 
"  greateft  flanderers,  which  was  wonderfully  exem- 
"  plified  on  this  occafion.  On  the  day  the  book  was 
"  firft  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors  befieged  theihop; 
"  intreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay 
"  cries  of  treafon,  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the 
"  coming  out  of  the  '  Dunciad;'  on  the  other  fide, 
tf  the  bookfellers  and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts 
"  to  procure  it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do 
"  againft  fo  great  a  majority  as  the  publick?  There 
"  was  no  flopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger;  fo  out 
"  it  came. 

"  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attended  it.  The 
"  f  Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held 
"  weekly  clubs,  to  confult  of  hoftilities  againft  the 
"  author :  one  wrote  a  Letter  to  a  great  minifter, 
"  affuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greateft  enemy  the 
"  government  had ;  and  another  bought  his  image 
"  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy;  with  which  fad 
"  fort  of  fkttsfa&ion  the  gentlemen  were  a  little  com- 
"  for  ted. 

"  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl 
"  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one,  to  diftinguifti  it, 
*'  fixed  in  his  ftead  an  afs  laden  with  authors.  Then 
"  another  furreptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame 
*'  afs, the  new  edition  in  odtavo  returned  for  diftindtion 
"  to  the  owl  again.  Hence  arofe  a  great  conteft  of 
"  bookfellers  againft  bookfellers.  and  advertifements 
"  againft  advertifements ;  fome,  recommending  the 
**  edition  of  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  afs; 
**  by  which  names  they  came  to  be  diftinguifhed,  to 
2  «*  the 
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"  the  great  honour  alfo  of  the  gentlemen  of  thd 
"  «  DunciadV 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contem- 
plated his  victory  over  the  "  Dunces"  with  great 
exultation ;  and  fuch  was  his  delight  in  the  tumult 
which  he  had  raifed,  that  for  a  while  his  natural  fen- 
iibility  was  fufpended,  and  he  read  reproaches  and 
invedtives  without  emotion,  confidering  them  only 
as  the  neceffary  effedts  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced 
in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by  his  own 
confeffion,  he  was  the  aggreffor ;  for  nobody  believes 
that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathos"  were  placed  at  ran- 
dom-, and  it  may  be  difcovered  that,  when  he  thinks 
himfelf  concealed,  he  indulges  the  common  vanity 
of  common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  diftindlions 
which  he  affected  to  defpife.  He  is  proud  that  his 
book  was  prefented  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  he  is  proud 
that  they  had  read  it  before;  he  is  proud  that  the 
edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftindtion. 

The  edition  of  which  he  fpeaks  was,  I  believe, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and  in 
the  notes  the  haradters,  of  thofe  whom  he  had  fati- 
rifed,  was  made  intelligible  and  diverting.  The 
criticks  had  now  declared  their  approbation  of  the 
plan,  and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  without 
fear;  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  petty  literature, 
and  therefore  unable  to  decypher  initials  and  blanks, 
had  now  names  and  perfons  brought  within  their  view; 
and  delighted  in  the  vifible  effedt  of  thofe  ihafts  of 
malice,  which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated,  as 
fliot  iiKo  the  air. 

Dennis, 
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Dennis,  upon  the  frefh  provocation  now  given  him, 
renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time  been  ap* 
peafed  by  mutual  civilities;  and  pubhfhed  remarks, 
which  he  had  till  then  fuppreffed,  upon  the  "  Rape 
*f  of  the  Lock."  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret, 
or  vented  their  refentment  in  the  newfpapers  by  epi- 
grams or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet 
with  te  pious  paffion,"  pretended  that  his  moral  cha- 
racter was  injured,  and  for  fome  time  declared  his 
refolution  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But 
Pope  appeafed  him,  by  changing  "  pious  paflion*'  to 
"  cordial  friendlhip;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he 
vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  im- 
puted to  the  firft  expreffion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  diving  for  the 
prize,  expoftulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  fo  much 
fuperior  to  all  mean  folicitation,  that  Pope  was  re- 
duced to  fneak  and  ihuffle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and 
fometimes  to  apologize;  he  firft  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  "  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  is  ad- 
dreffed  to  Dr  Swift:  of  the  notes,  part  were  written 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot;  and  an  apologetical  Letter  was 
prefixed,  figned  by  Cleland,  but  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulnefs  he  feems  to 
have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in  tranquillity;  but  his 
fubfequent  productions  prove  that  he  was  not  idle. 
He  publHhed  (1731)  a  poem  on  "  Tafie,"  in  which 
he  very  particularly  and  feverely  criticifes  the  houfe, 
the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the  entertainments 
of  Timon,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  little  tafte. 

VOL.  XI,  1  By 
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By  Timon  he  was  univerfally  fuppofed,  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addreiTed, 
was  privately  faid  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  a 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp  and 
iliow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  beneficent,  and  who 
had  confequently  the  voice  of  the  publick  in  his 
favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed  againft  the 
ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  faid  to 
have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  Chandos  for  a 
preient  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the 
opportunity  ot  mfulting  him  by  the  kindnefs  of  his 
invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
lickly  denied  ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the  at- 
,  tack  on  a  character  fo  amiable  brought  upon  him,  he 
tried  all  means  of  efcaping.  The  name  of  Cleland 
was  again  employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  no  man 
was  fatisfied  ;  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced  to  Ihelter 
his  temerity  behind  diffimulation,  and  endeavour  to 
make  that  diibelieved  which  he  never  had  confidence 
openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to 
the  Duke,  which  was  anfwered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
believing  his  profeffions.  He  faid,  that  to  have  ri- 
diculed his  tafte,  or  his  buildings,  had  been  an  in- 
different adtion  in  another  man  ;  but  that  in  Pope, 
after  the  reciprocal  kindnefs  that  had  been  ex- 
changed between  them,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  ex- 
cufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  "  owns  that 
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"  fucb  criticks  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almoft  per- 
fuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  compli- 
*l  rhent  this  age  deferves."  The  man  who  threatens 
the  world  is  always  ridiculous  ;  for  the  world  can 
eafiiy  go  on  without  him,  and  in  a  jfhort  time  will 
ceafe  to  mifs  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night 
upon  the  bridge.  "  There  is  nothing,"  fays  Juvenal, 
**  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own  favour.'* 
Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought  himfelf  one 
of  the  moving  powers  in  the  fyftem  of  life.  When 
he  talked  of  laying  down  his  pen,  thofe  who  fat 
round  him  intreated  and  implored  ;  and  felf-love  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  fufpecl  that  they  went  away  and 
laughed* 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  carl\,  and  whom  he  feemed  to 
love  with  more  ttndernefs  than  any  other  of  his  lite- 
rary friends.  Pope  was  now  forty-four  years  old  ;  an 
age  at  which  the  mind  begins  lefs  eafiiy  to  admit  new 
confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible,  and 
\vhen,  therefore,  the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is 
very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not  by  an  un- 
expedted  death,  for  flie  had  lafted  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three;  but  Irie  did  not  die  unlamented.  The 
filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highefl  degree  amiable 
and  exemplary;  his  parents  had  the  happinefs  of 
living  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poetical  reputa- 
tion, till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a 
rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his 
refpedl  or  tendernefs.  Whatever  was  his  pride,  to 
them  he  was  obedient  ;  and  whatever  was  his  irrita. 

J  2  bility, 


bility,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its 
fcothing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give 
than  fuch  a  fon. 

One  of  the  palTages  of  Pope's  life,  which  feerros  to 
deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  publication  of  Letters 
between  him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no 
good  fame,  were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  vo- 
lume, containing  fome  Letters  from  noblemen,  Pope 
incited  a  profecution  againft  him  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himfelf 
to  ftimulate  the  refentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great 
danger,  ipoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence. 
"  He  has,"  faid  Curll,  "  a  knack  at  verfifying,  but 
"  in  profe  I  think  myfelf  a  match  for  him.'*  When 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none  of  them 
appeared  to  have  been  infringed  ;  Curll  went  away 
triumphant;  and  Pope  was  left  to  feek  fome  other 
remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a 
clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band,  brought 
and  offered  to  fale  a  number  of  printed  volumes, 
which  he  found  to  be  Pope's  epiftolary  correfpon- 
dence  ;  then  he  a{ked  no  name,  and  was  told 
none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
himfelf  authorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  tranfacYion, 
it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  beeaufe  no  falfehood 
was  ever  detected ;  and  when  fome  years  afterwards 
I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  fon  of  Bernard,  he  de- 
ckred  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  knew  better  than 
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any  l>ody  elfe  how  Curll  obtained  the  copies,  becaufe 
another  parcel  was  at  the  fame  time  fent  to  himfelf, 
for  which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded,  as 
he  made  known  his  refolution  not  to  pay  a  por- 
ter, and  confequently  not  to  deal  with  a  namelefs 
agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pnblick, 
that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two  bookfellers ;  to 
Curll,  who  was  likely  to  feize  them  as  a  prey  ;  and 
to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected  to  give  Pope  in- 
formation of  the  feeming  injury.  Lintot,  I  believe, 
did  nothing :  and  Curll  did  what  was  expeded. 
That  to  make  them  publick  was  the  only  purpofe 
inay  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  becaufe  the  numbers 
offered  to  fale  by  the  private  meflengers  {hewed  that 
hope  of  gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the 
impreffion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  printing  his 
Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  wirhout  impu- 
tation of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been  done 
very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance  of  compulfion; 
that  when  he  could  complain  that  his  Letters  were 
furreptitiouily  publifhed,  he  might  decently  and  de- 
fenfively  publifh  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  promulgated, 
filled  the  nation  with  the  praiies  of  his  candour,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  benevolence,  the  purity  of  his  purpofcs, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship.  There  were  fome 
Letters  which  a  very  good  or  a  very  wile  man 
would  wifo  fuppreffed  ;  bur,  as  thev  had  been 
already  expoied,  it  was  impracticable  now  to  retract 
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From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Allen  firft 
conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him  ;  and  with  fo 
much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friendship  which  he 
had  newly  formed,  that,  when  Pope  told  his  purpofe 
of  vindicating  his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition, 
he  offered  to  pay  the  coft. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in  time 
folicited  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto  volume,  which 
appeared  (1737),  I  believe,  with  fufficient  profit.  In 
the  Preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters  were  repofited 
in  a  friend's  library,  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's, 
and  that  the  copy  thence  flolen  was  fent  to  the  prefs. 
The  ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  with  different  de- 
grees of  credit.  It  may  be  fufpeded  that  the  Preface 
to  the  Mifcellanies  were  written  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lick  for  fuch  an  incident;  and  to  ilrengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worfdale,  a  painter,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  clandefline  negotiations,  but  whofe  vera- 
city was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the  mef- 
fenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction,  the  books 
to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed,  as 
they  had  relation  to  recent  fads,  and  perfons  either 
then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  found  readers-,  but,  as. the  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  characters,  being  either  private  or 
literary,  were  little  known,  or  little  regarded  ;  they 
awaked  no  popular  kindnefs  or  refcntment;  the  book 
never  became  much  the  fubje&of  convcrfation;  fome 
read  it  as  a  contemporary  hiftory,  and  fome  perhaps 
as  a  model  of  epiftolary  language ;  but  thole  who 
read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore  was 
added  by  it  to  tame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  remember 
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that  it  produced  either  publick  praife,  or  publick 
.cenfure. 

It  had,  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  had  few  Let- 
ters, except  thole  of  ftatefmen.  Howel  indeed, 
about  a  century  ago,  publilhed  his  Letters,  which  are 
commended  by  MorhofF,  and  which  alone  of  his 
hundred  volumes  continue  his  memory.  Loveday's 
Letters  were  printed  only  once;  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's  [Grin- 
da's]  are  equally  neglected:  and  thofe  of  Walfh  feem 
written  as  exercifes,  and  were  never  fent  to  any  living 
miftrefs  or  friend.  Pope's  epiftolary  excellence  had 
an  open  field  ;  he  had  no  Englifh  rival,  living  or 
dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  colle&ion  as  connected  with 
the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly  fuffers  no 
difgrace  in  the  comparifon  :  but  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  had  the  power  of  favouring  himfelf  ; 
he  might  have  originally  had  publication  in  his 
mind,  and  have  written  with  care,  or  have  after* 
wards  felected  thofe  which  he  had  mod  happily  con- 
ceived, or  moft  diligently  laboured  :  and  I  know  not 
whether  there  does  not  appear  fomething  more  ftu- 
died  and  artificial  in  his  productions  than  the  reft,  ex- 
cept one  long  Letter  by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with 
all  the  {kill  and  induitry  of  a  profefled  author.  It  is 
indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  affldration  from  habit.; 
he  that  has  once  ftudioufly  formed  a  ftyle,  rarely 
writes  afterwards  with  complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be 
faid  to  write  always  with  his  reputation  in  his  head  ; 
Swift  perhaps  like  a  man  that  remembered  he  was 
writing  to  Pope ;  but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who 
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lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they  rife  into  his 
mind. 

Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publifhed  the  firft 
part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf  to  think  a  fyftem 
of  Ethicks,  under  the  title  of  an  u  Eflay  on  Man  ;" 
which,  if  his  Letter  to  Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725) 
be  rightly  explained  by  the  commentator,  had  been 
eight  years  under  his  conlideration,  and  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  defired  the  fuccefs  with  great  foil- 
citude.  He  had  now  many  open,  and  doubtlefs 
many  fecret  enemies.  The  "  Dunces"  were  yet 
fmartlng  with  the  war;  and  the  fuperiority  which  he 
publickly  arrogated,  diipofed  the  world  to  wifli  his 
humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he  provided. 
His  own  name,  and  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the 
•work  is  infcribed,  were  in  the  firlt  editions  carefully 
fupprefled  -,  and  the  poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was 
aici  ibed  to  one  or  another,  as  favour  determined,  or 
conjecture  wandered  ;  it  was  given,  fays  Wai  burton, 
.to  e.ery  man,  except  him  only  who  could  write  it. 
Thofe  who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author, 
and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name,  con- 
demned it ;  and  thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing  to 
fcatter  praile  at  random,  which  while  ic  is  unappro- 
priated excites  no  envy.  Thofe  friends  of  Pope,  that 
were  trufttd  with  the  fecret,  went  about  lavifliing 
honours  on  the  new  born  poet,  and  hinting  that 
Pope  was  never  fo  much  in  danger  from  any  former 
rival. 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  pcrfonallv  offended, 
and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the  world  conrulered  as 
decifive,  and  whom  he  iufpedted  of  envy  or  malevo- 
lence, 
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lence,  he  fent  his  Effay  as  a  prefent  before  publica- 
tion, that  they  might  defeat  their  own  enmity  by 
praiks  which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently 
retract. 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  was  publifhed 
the  fiift  part  of  the  "  Effay  on  Man/*  There  had 
been  for  fome  time  a  report  that  Pope  was  bufy  upon 
a  Syftem  of  Morality  -,  bat  this  defign  was  not  dif- 
covered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a  form  and  a 
title  with  which  its  readers  were  unacquainted.  Its 
reception  was  not  uniform  ;  fome  thought  it  a  very 
imperfect  piece,  though  not  without  good  lines. 
While  the  author  was  unknown,  fome,  as  will  always 
happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  fome 
ceniured  him  as  an  intruder ;  but  all  thought  him 
above  neglect ;  the  fale  increafcd,  and  editions  were 
multiplied. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firft  Epiftle  ex- 
hibited two  memorable  corrections.  At  firft,  the  poet 
and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  fcene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan: 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan  : 

for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to  defcribe  or 
to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  wac  of  thefe  lines  i 


And  fpite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reafon's  fpite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right : 


but 
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but  having  afterwards  difcoverred,  or  been  fhewn,  that 
the  "  truth"  which  fubfifted  "  in  fpite  of  reaibn" 
could  not  be  very  "  clear,"  he  fubftituted 

And  fpite  of  pricfe,  in  erring  rcafon's  fp: te» 

To  fuch  overfights  will  the  moft  vigorous  mind  be 
liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument 
and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  publifhed  ;  and 
Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and  more  fufpedted  of 
writing  therm  at  laft,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth, 
and  claimed  the  honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufficiently  acknowledged, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  t(  Eflay  on  Man"  was  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  Pope, 
among  thofe  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having 
adopted  and  advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not 
perceive  the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  thofe  communi- 
cations had  been  confolidated  into  a  fcheme  regularly 
drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from  whom  it  re- 
turned  only  transformed  from  profe  to  verfe,  has  been 
reported,  but  hardly  can  be  true.  The  EiTay  plainly 
appears  the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke 
fupplied  could  be  only  the  firft  principles  ;  the 
order,  illuftration,  and  embellifhments,  muft  all  be 
Pope's. 

Thefe  principles  it  is  not  my  buiinefs  to  clear  from 
obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfehood ;  but  they  were 
not  immediately  examined  ;  philofophy  and  poetry 
have  not  often  the  fame  readers ;  and  the  Eflay 
abounded  in  fplendid  amplifications  and  fparkling 
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Sentences,  which  were  read  and  admired  with  no 
great  attention  to  their  ultimate  purpofe ;  its  flowers 
.  caught  the  eye,  which  did  not  fee  what  the  gay 
foliage  concealed,  and  for  a  time  flourilhed  in 
the  funmine  of  univerfal  approbation.  So  little 
was  any  evil  tendency  difcovered,  that  as  inno- 
cence is  unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual 
of  piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  translator.  It  was  firft 
turned  into  French  profe,  and  afterwards  by  Refnel 
into  verfe.  Both  tranilations  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Croufaz,  who  firft,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profe, 
wrote  a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
Refnel's  verfion,  with  particular  remarks  upon  every 
paragraph. 

Croufaz  was  a  profeflbr  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for 
his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his  "  Examen  de  Pyr- 
rhonifme;"  and,  however  little  known  or  regarded 
here,  was  no  mean  antagonift.  His  mind  was  one 
of  thofe  in  which  philofophy  and  piety  are  happily 
united.  He  was  accuftomed  to  argument  and  dif- 
quifition,  and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  de- 
tedting  faults;  but  his  intentions  were  always  right, 
his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  inceflant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety 
difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon  all  rnetaphy- 
fical  fy items  of  Theology,  and  all  fchemes  of  vir- 
tue and  happinefs  purely  rational ;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  perfuaded  that  the  po- 
fitions  of  Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  moft  part 
in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw  mankind 
away  from  revelation,  and  to  reprefent  the  whole 
courfe  of  things  as  a  neceflary  concatenation  of  in- 
i  diflbluble 
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difToiuble  fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
many  paffages  a  religious  eye  may  eafily  difcover 
expreflions  not  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to 
liberty. 

About  this  time  Warbnrton  began  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  firft  ranks  of  learning.  He  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement, 
fupplied  byinceflant  and  unlimited  enquiry,  with  won- 
derful extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had 
not  opprefled  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perfpi- 
cacity.  To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full 
fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  com- 
binations, and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the 
fcholar,  the  reafoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his  pur- 
fuits  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities 
gave  him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  dtfdained 
to  conceal  or  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  oppofi- 
tion  difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers  com- 
monly his  enemies,  and  excited  againft  the  advocate 
the  wifhes  of  fome  who  favoured  the  caufe.  He  feems 
to  have  adopted  the  Roman  Emperor's  determina- 
tion, oderint  dum  metuant ;  he  ufed  no  allurements  of 
gentle  language,  but  wifhed  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuade. 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  felecticn,  and  forcible 
without  neatnefs ;  he  took  the  words  that  presented 
themfelves ;  his  diction  is  coarfe  and  impure,  and 
his  fentences  are  unmeafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleafcd  him- 
felf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  correfponded 
with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A  Letter  was  produced, 

when 
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when  he  had  perhaps  himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which 
he  tells  Concanen,  "  Dryden  I  obferve  borrows  for 
*'  want  of  leifure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius:  Mil- 
"  ton  out  of  pride,  and  Addifon  out  of  modefty»J> 
And  when  Theobald  publifhed  "  Shakfpeare,"  in  op- 
pofition  to  Pope,  the  belt  notes  were  fupplied  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was 
to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defen- 
der in  him  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  againfl  him 
every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was  cenfured  as 
hypocritical  inconftancy ;  but  furely  to  think  dif- 
ferently, at  different  times,  of  poetical  merit,  may 
be  eafily  allowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  ad- 
mitted, and  difmhTed,  without  nice  examination. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  far  chang- 
ing his  mind  about  queftions  of  greater  import- 
ance ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook, 
without  folicitation,  to  refcue  Pope  from  the  talons 
of  Croufaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the  imputation  of 
favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  revelation ;  and  from 
month  to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  *'  Ef- 
"  fay  on  Man,"  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time 
called  "  The  Republick  of  L  etters.'* 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency 
of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the  portions,  of 
which  he  perceived  himfelf  not  to  know  the  full 
meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be 
made  to  mean  well.  How  much  he  was  pleafed  with 
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his  gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter  evidently 
fhews : 

"SI  R,  April  IT,  1739. 

"  I   have  juft  received   from  Mr.  R.  two  more  of 
"  your  Letters.    It  is  in  thegreateft  hurry  imaginable 
"  that  I  write  this ;  but  I  cannot  help  thanking  you 
"  in   particular   for  your  third  Letter,   which  is  fo 
"  extremely  clear,  fliort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr. 
"  Croufaz  ought  never  to  have  another  anfwer,  and 
"  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one.     I  can  only  fay,  you 
"  do  him  too  much  honour,  and  me  too  much  right, 
"  fo  odd  as  the  expreffion  feems ;  for  you  have  made 
"  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
"  could  not.     It  is  indeed  the  fame  fyftem  as  mine, 
(e  but  illuftrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay 
"  our  natural  body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glori- 
"  fied.     I  am  fure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before, 
c;  and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.     I  know  I  meant  juft 
"  what  you  explain ;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own 
"  meaning  fo  well  as   you.     You  underftand  me  as 
"  well  as  I  do  myfelf;   but  you  exprefs  me  better 
"  than  I  could   exprefs   myfelf.      Pray  accept   the 
"  iincerefl  acknowledgements.      I  cannot  but  wifh 
"  thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  one  Book,  and 
"  intend  (with  your  leave)  to  procure  a  tranflation  of 
*'  part  at  leaft,  or  of  all  of  them  into  French  ;   but 
"  1  fhall  not  proceed  a  (tep  without  )our  confent  and 
"  opinion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpa- 
tory comment,  Pope  teftified  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  feeming  or  real  import  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  received  from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not 
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intentionally  attacked  religion  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if 
he  meant  to  make  him,  without  his  own  confent,  an 
inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him  now  engaged,  with 
his  eyes  open,  on  the  fide  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from  Pope 
his  real  opinions.  He  once  difcovered  them  to  Mr. 
Hooke,  who  related  them  again  to  Pope,  and  was 
told  by  him  that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's 
uneafinefs  incited  him  to  defire  an  explanation,  de- 
clared that  Hooke  had  mifunderftood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had  drawn  his 
pupil  from  him  :  and  a  little  before  Pope's  death 
they  had  a  difpute,  from  which  they  parted  with  mu- 
tual averfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy 
with  his  commentator,  and  amply  regarded  his  kind- 
nefs  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Murray,  by  whofe  intereft  he  became  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  confequence  a  bifhop- 
rick.  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his 
works ;  a  legacy  which  may  be  reafonably  eftimated 
at  four  thoufand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  "  Eflay  on  Man"  appeared 
by  his  defire  of  its  propagation.  Dobfon,  who  had 
gained  reputation  by  his  verfion  of  Prior's  "  Solo- 
mon," was  employed  by  him  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin 
verfe,  and  was  for  that  purpofe  fome  time  at  Twick- 
enham ;  but  he  left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  rea- 
fon,  unfmilhed;  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under- 
took the  longer  tails,  of  "  Paradife  Loft,"  Pope  then 
defircd  his  friend  to  find  a  fchoiar  who  fhould  turn 

his 
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his  Efifay  into  Latin  profe ;  but  no  fuch  performance 
has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  Great,  with  that 
reception  and  refpecl:  to  which  his  works  entitled 
him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by  any  private 
mifcondud:  or  factious  partiality.  Though  Doling- 
broke  was  his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy  ; 
but  treated  him  with  fo  much  confederation  as,  at  his 
lequeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the  French  Mi- 
nifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot,  which  he  confi- 
dered  himfelf  as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  exertion 
of  his  intereft,  for  the  benefit  which  he  had  received 
from  his  attendance  in  a  long  illnefs. 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at  Richmond, 
Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  to  vifit 
him.  This  may  have  been  only  a  carelefs  effufion, 
thought  on  no  more :  the  report  of  fuch  notice,  how- 
ever, was  foon  in  many  mouths  ;  and  if  I  do  not  forget 
or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account,  Pope  pretending 
to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  houfe  for 
a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe  for  any  other  reafon  than  left 
he  fliould  be  thought  to  ftay  at  home  in  expectation 
of  an  honour  which  would  not  be  conferred.  He  was 
therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents  him  as  "  re- 
*'  fufing  the  vif:ts  of  a  Queen,"  becaufe  he  knew 
that  what  had  never  been  offered  had  never  been 
refufed, 

Beiide  the  general  fyftem  of  morality,  fuppofed  to 
be  contained  in  the  "  EiTay  on  Man,"  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  write  diflindt  poems  upon  the  different 
duties  or  conditions  of  life  ;  one  of  which  is  the 
EpiiUe  to  Lord  Bathurft  (1733)  on  the  "  Ufe  of 
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**  Piichcs,**  a  piece  on  which  he  declared  great  labour 
to  have  been  beftowed  *. 

Into  this  poem  foime  hints  are  hiftorically  thrown, 
and  fome  known  » characters  are  introduced,  with 
others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  are 
real  or  ficlltidns ;  but  the  praife  of  Kyrl^  the  Man  of 
Rofs,  deferves  particular  examination,  who,  after  a 
long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his  publick  works 
and  private  charities,  is  faid  to  have  diffufed  all  thofe 
bleffings  from  five  hundred  a  year.  Wonders  are 
willingly  told,  and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  is, 
that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  and  adive 
benevolence,  by  whofe  felicitation  the  wealthy  were 
perfuaded  td  pay  contributions  to  his  charitable 
fchemes ;  this  influence  he  obtained  by  an  example 
of  liberality  exerted  to  the  utrhoft  extent  of  his 
power;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  more  than  he 
had.  This  account  Mr.  Vi<£t.or  received  from  the 
minifler  of  the  place ;  and  I  have  preferved  it,  that 
the  praife  of  a  good  man,  being  made  more  credible, 
may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of  romantick  and 
impracticable  virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but 
that  which  is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain  ; 
that  got»d  may  be  endeavoured,  it  muft  be  fhewn  to 
be  poffible. 

This  is  the  Only  piece  in  which  the  author  has 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  cere- 
mony of  burning  the  Poppj  and  by  mentioning 
with  lome  indignation  the  infcription  on  the  Mo- 
nument. 

*  Spence. 
VOL.  XI.  K  When 
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When  this  poem  was  firfl  published,  the  dialogue*, 
having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  perplexed  and  ob- 
fcure.  Pope  feems  to  have  written  with  no  very 
diftinct  idea ;  for  he  calls  that  an  "  Epiftle  to 
<;  Bathurft,''  in  which  Bathurft  is  introduced  as 
fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1754)  infcribed  to  Lord  Cobham, 
his  "  Characters  of  Men,"  written  with  clofe  attention 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  modifications  of  life. 
In  this  poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  eftabliih  and  ex- 
emplify his  favourite  theory  of  the  ruling  Pajfion,  by 
which  he  means  an  original  direction  of  defire  to 
fome  particular  object,  an  innate  affection  which 
gives  all  action  a  determinate  and  invariable  ten- 
dency, and  operates  upon  the  whole  fyftem  of  life, 
either  openly,  or  more  fecretly  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  accidental  or  fubordinate  propenfion. 

Of  any  paffion,  thus  innate  and  irrefiftible,  the  ex- 
iftence  may  realbnably  be  doubted.  Human  charac- 
ters are  by  no  means  conftant :  men  change  by  change 
of  place,  of  fortune,  of  acquaintance  •,  he  who  is  at 
one  time  a  lover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of 
money.  Thofe  indeed  who  attain  any  excellence, 
commonly  fpend  life  in  one  purfuit;  for  excellence 
is  not  often  gained  upon  eafier  terms.  But  to  the 
particular  fpecies  of  excellence  men  are  directed,  not 
by  an  afcendant  planet  or  predominating  humour, 
but  by  the  firft  book  which  they  read,  fome  early 
converfation  which  they  heard,  or  fome  accident 
which  excited  ardour  and  emulation. 

It  muft  be  at  lead  allowed  that  this  ruling  Pajfion, 
antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation,  muft  have  an 
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independent  on  human  contrivance  j  for  there 
can  be  no  natural  defire  of  artificial  good.  No  man 
therefore  can  be  born,  in  the  ftrict  acceptation,  a 
Ipver  of  money  i  for  he  may  be  born  where  money 
does  not  exift  :  nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  a  lover  of  his  country  ;  for  fociety,  politically 
regulated,  is  a  Hate  contradiftinguifhed  from  a  {late 
of  nature  ;  and  any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  in- 
terefls  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  country,  is 
poflible  only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry  and  reflection 
have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

This  dodtrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well  as  falfe : 
its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of 
moral  predeftination,  or  over-ruling  principle  which 
cannot  be  refilled  ;  he  that  admits  it,  is  prepared  to 
comply  with  every  defire  that  caprice  or  oppor- 
tunity fhall  excite,  and  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he 
fubmits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature, 
in  obeying  the  refiftiefs  authority  of  his  ruling 
PaJJion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  fo  little  ikill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illuilrates  and 
confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  paffions,  appetites, 
and  habits. 

To  the  "  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  foon 
after,  in  an  Epiftle  fuppofed  to  have  been  addrefled 
to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  laft  edition  has  taken 
from  her,  the  "  Characters  of  Women.'*  This  poem, 
which  was  laboured  with  great  diligence,  and  in  the 
author's  opinion  with  great  fuccefs,  was  neglecled 
at  its  firfl  publication,  as  the  commentator  fuppofes* 
becaufe  the  publick  was  informed,  by  an  advertife- 
ment,  that  it  contained  no  Character  drawn  from  the 
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Life ;  an  aflertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  ex- 
pe<ft  to  with  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  he 
foon  gave  his  readers  fufficient  reafon  to  diftruft,  by 
telling  them  in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  imperfect, 
becaufe  part  of  his  fubject  was  Vice  too  high  to  be  yet 
expofed. 

The  time  however  foon  eame,  in  which  it  was  fafe 
to  difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  under  the 
name  of  At  off n  ;  and  her  character  was  inferted  with 
no  great  honour  to  the  writer's  gratitude. 

He  publifhed  from  time  to  time  (between  1730  and 
1740)  Imitations  of  different  poems  of  Horace,  ge- 
nerally with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was  fufpected, 
without  it.  What  he  was  upon  moral  principles 
afhamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have  fupprefled.  Of 
thefe  pieces  it  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had 
feldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had 
been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are 
familiarifed,  by  adapting  their  fentiments  to  modern 
topicks,  by  making  Horace  fay  of  Shakfpeare  what 
he  originally  faid  of  Ennius,  and  accommodating 
his  fatires  on  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flat- 
terers and  prodigals  of  our  own  tipae,  was  firft  prac- 
tifed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Oldham 
and  Rochefter,  at  leaft  I  remember  no  inftances 
more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind  of  middle  competition; 
between  tranilation  and  original  defign,  which  pleafes- 
when  the  thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and 
the  parrallels  lucky.  It  feems  to  have  been  Pope's 
favourite  amufement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  further 
than  any  former  poet. 
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He  publifhed  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoother  num- 
bers, of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  and  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no  great  impreffion  on 
the  publick.  Pope  feems  to  have  known  th^ir  imbe- 
cillity,  and  therefore  fupprefled  them  while  he  was 
yet  contending  to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ventured 
them  when  he  thought  their  deficiences  more  likely 
to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than  to  himfelf. 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  feems  to  be 

derived  in  its  firft  defign  from  Boileau's  Addrefs  a  fon 

Efprit,    was   publifhed   in   January   1735,    about  a 

month  before  the  death  of  him  to  whom  it  is  infcribed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  either  honour  or  pleafure 

ihould  have  been  miffed  by  Arbuthnot;  a  man  efti- 

^mable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,    and  ve- 

•  nerable  for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  compreheniion, 
(kilful  in  his  profeflion,  verfed  in  the  fciences,  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to  animate 
his  mafs  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and  active  ima- 
gination ;  a  fcholar  with  great  brilliance  of  wit ;  a 
wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  difco- 
vered  a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with  the  pub- 
lick.  He  vindicates  himfeif  from  cenfures  ;  and  with 
dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  his  own 
claims  to  kindnefs  and  refpedr.. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  paragraphs 
which  had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and 
among  them  the  fatirical  lines  upon  Addifon,  of 
which  the  laft  couplet  has  been  twice  corrected.  It 
was  at  firft, 
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Who  would  not  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addilon  were  he  ? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he? 

At  la  ft  it  is, 

Who  but  rauft  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Her- 
vey,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  fteady  ad- 
herent to  the  Miniftry  ;  and,  being  offended  with  a 
contemptuous  anfwer  to  one  of  his  pamphlets  *,  had 
Summoned  Pulteney  to  a  duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope 
made  the  firft  attack,  perhaps,  cannot  now  be  eafily 
known  :  he  had  written  an  invedtive  againft  Pope, 
whom  he  calls,  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy 
"  birth  obfcure ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a 
"hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verfe  and 
profe ;  the  verfes  are  in  this  poem ;  and  the  profe, 
though  it  was  never  fent,  is  printed  among  his  Let- 
ters, but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the  prefent  time  exhibits 
nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  laft  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were  two 
Dialogues,  named,  from  the  year  in  which  they  were 
publifhed,  "  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty  eight.** 
•In  thefe  poems  many  are  praifed  and  many  reproached. 
Pope  was  then  entangled  in  the  oppofition  ;  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his 
houfe,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  obftrixfted  and 
cenfured  the  conduit  of  the  Minillers.  His  political 

*  Intituled,  "Sedition  and  defamation  difplaj-ed,"  Svo.  1733.  R. 
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partiality  was  too  plainly  fhewn  :  he  forgot  the  pru- 
dence with  which  he  pafled,  in  his  earlier  years,  un- 
injured and  unoffending,  through  much  more  violent 
conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  firft  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praifing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  alked  his  leave  to  men- 
tion him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious  by  any  merit  of  his 
anceftors,  and  called  him  in  his  veries  "  low-born 
"  Allen."  Men  arc  feldom  fatisfied  with  praife  in- 
troduced or  followed  by  any  mention  of  defed:. 
Allen  feems  not  to  have  taken  any  pleafure  in  his  epi- 
thet, which  was  afterwards  foftened  into  "  humble 
"  Alien." 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty  with 
one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others;  which  Fox,  in  a 
reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying, 
by  reproaching  him  with  the  friendfhip  of  a  lam- 
pooner, who  fcattered  his  ink  without  fear  or  decency, 
and  againft  whom  he  hoped  the  refentment  of  the 
Legiflature  would  quickly  be  difcharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  fmall  poet, 
was  fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem  called 
"  Manners,'*  together  with  Dodfley  his  publifher. 
Whitehead,  who  hung  loofe  upon  fociety,  fculked 
and  efcaped ;  but  Dodfley's  (hop  and  family  made 
his  appearance  neceflary.  He  was,  however,  foon 
difmifled ;  and  the  whole  procefs  was  probably  in- 
tended rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  punifti 
Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot 
with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  ftatefmen. 
That  he  defifted  from  his  attempts  of  reformation 
is  imputed,  by  his  commentator,  to  his  defpair  of 
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prevailing  over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion,  that  the 
dread  of  his  fatire  would  countervail  the  love  of 
power  pr  of  money ;  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  being 
important  and  formidable,  and  gratified  fometimes 
his  pride,  and  fometimes  his  refentment;  till  at  laft 
he  began  to  think  he  fhould  be  more  fafe,  if  he  were 
kfs  bufy. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerys,"  publifhed  about 
this  time,  extend  only  to  the  firft  book  of  a  work 
projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
•who  ufed  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
denominated  themfelves  the  "  Scriblerus  Club." 
Their  purpofe  was  to  cenfure  the  abufes  of  learning 
by  a  fictitious  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar.  They 
were  difperfed;  the  defign  was  never  completed; 
and  Warburton  laments  its  mifcarrjage,  as  an  event 
very  difaftrpus  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimateid  by  this  fpecimen, 
which  feems  to  be  the  production  pf  Arbuthnot,  with 
a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more 
will  not  be  much  lamented;  for  the  follies  which 
the  writer  ridicules  are  fp  little  pracVifed,  that  they 
are  not  known ;  nor  can  thp  fatire  be  underftood  but 
by  the  learned:  he  raifes  phantoms  pf  abfurdity, 
and  then  drives  them  away.  He  cures  difeafes  that 
were  never  felt. 

For  this  reafon  this  joint  production  of  three  great 
writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind; 
it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read  has  been  for- 
gotten, as  no  man  could  be  wifer,  better,  or  merrier, 
by  remembering  it. 
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The  defign  cannot  boaft  of  much  originality ;  for 
befides  its  general  refemblance  to  Don  Quixote,  there 
will  be  found  in  it  particular  imitations  of  the  Hiflory 
of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  fupplied 
him  with  hints  for  his  Travels;  and  with  thofe  the 
world  might  have  been  contented,  though  the  reft 
had  been  fuppreffed. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments  in  a 
region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by  many 
other  of  the  Englifh  writers;  he  had  confulted  the 
modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a  clafs  of  authors 
whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to  bring  into  contempt, 
and  who  are  too  generally  neglected.  Pope,  how- 
ever, was  not  aihamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor 
ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he  might  have 
derived  from  it.  A  fmall  felection  from  the  Italians, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  had  been  published  at  London, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  by  a  man  * 
who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  fhevvs 
to  have  been  qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This 
Collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and 
(1740)  pub lilhed  it  in  two  volumes,  but  injurioufly 
omitted  his  predecefibr's  preface.  To  thefe  books, 
which  had  nothing  but  the  mere  text,  no  regard 
was  paid,  the  authors  were  ftill  neglected,  and  the 
editor  was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs;  he  had  planned  a 
work,  which  he  confiJered  as  fubfequent  to  his 
"  Eflay  on  Man,"  of  which  he  has  given  this  ac- 
count to  Dr.  Swift. 

*  Since  difcovered  to  have  been  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter.    R. 
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"  March  25,   1736. 

"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe,  one 
"  of  them  (hall  be  addrefled  to  you.  I  have  long 
"  concerted  it,  and  begun  it;  but  I  would  make 
"  what  bears  your  name  as  finifhed  as  my  laft  work 
"  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  fay,  more  finiftied  than  any 
"  of  the  reft.  The  fubjedt  is  large,  and  will  divide 
"  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally  follow  the  '  Eflay 
<c  on  Man  ;'  viz.  I.  Of  the  Extent  and  Limits  of 
*'  Human  Reafon  and  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the 
f*  ufeful  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  unufeful 
"  and  therefore  unattainable,  Arts.  3.  Of  the  Na- 
"  ture,  Ends,  Application,  and  tTe  of  different 
*'  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Ufe  of  Learning,  of  the 
"  Science,  of  the  World,  and  of  Wit.  It  will  con- 
fc  elude  with  a  fatire  againft  the  Mifapplication  of  all 
"  thcfe,  exemplified  by  Pictures,  Characters,  and 
"  Examples." 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  afflidted 
\vith  an  afthma,  and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gra- 
dually declining,  he  had  no  longer  courage  to  under- 
take; but,  from  the  materials  which  he  had  pro- 
vided, he  added,  at  Warburton's  requefl,  another 
book  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  of  which  the  defign  is  to 
ridicule  fuch  fludies  as  are  either  hopelefs  or  ulelefs, 
as  either  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what,  if  ic 
be  attained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the  laurel  had 
been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head  of  Gibber;  a  man 
whom  it  cannot:  be  fuppofed  that  Pope  could  regard 
with  much  kindnefs  or  efteem,  though  in  one  of  the 
imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  praifed 
the  "  Carclefs  Hufband."  In  the  "  Dunciad," 
i  among 
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among  other  wcrthlefs  fcribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who,  in  his  "  Apology,"  complains  of  the 
great  Poet's  unkindnefs  as  more  injurious,  "  becaufe," 
fays  he,  "  1  never  have  offended  him." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  ihould 
have  been,  in  fome  degree,  mollified  by  this  fubmif- 
five  gentlenefs,  but  no  fuch  confequence  appeared. 
Though  he  condefcended  to  commend  Gibber  once, 
he  mentioned  him  afterwards  contemptuously  in  one 
of  his  fat  ires,  and  again  in  his  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot; 
and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Dunciad"  attacked 
him  with  acrimony,  to  which  the  provocation  is  not 
eafiiy  difcoverable.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in 
ridiculing  the  Laureat,  he  fatirifed  thole  by  whom 
the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
tious petulance  with  which  he  affeded  to  infult  the 
great. 

The  feveritv  of  this  fatire  left  Gibber  no  longer 
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any  patience.  He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own 
powers  to  believe  that  he  could  difturb  the  quiet  of 
his  adverfary,  and  doubtlefs  did  not  want  inftigators, 
who,  without  any  care  about  the  victory,  defired  to 
amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on  the  conteft.  He 
therefore  gave  the  town  a  pamphlet^  in  which  he 
declares  his  refolution  from  that  time  never  to  bear 
another  blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out 
his  adverfary  by  perfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  ftrength. 

The  inceiTmt  and  unappeafable  malignity  of  Pope 
he  impures  to  a  very  diftant  caufe.  Afrer  the 
"  Three  hours  after  Marriage"  had  been  driven  off 
the  itage,  by  the  offence  which  the  mummy  and 
crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while  the  exploded 
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fcene  was  yet  frefh  in  memory,  it  happened  that 
Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfal ;  and,  as  it 
had  been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  mention  of 
any  recent  theatrical  tranfadtions,  he.faid,  that  he 
once  thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  difguifed 
in  a  Mummy  and  a  Crocodile.  "  Tkis,"  fays  he, 
**  was  received  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
"  contempt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was  behind 
thefcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  flage,  attacked 
him,  as  he  f?.ys,  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  "  Wit 
"  out  of  his  fenfes;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he 
"  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was  faid  by  fo 
(:  particular  a  man,  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as 
"  he  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
"  provocation." 

He  mews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo  zealoufly  de- 
fended ;  and  'adds  an  idle  ftory  of  Pope's  behaviour 
at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of 
thought  or  language,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain 
without  notice,  would  have  been  very  foon  forgotten. 
Pope  had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with  human 
life  to  know,  if  his  pafiion  had  not  been  too  power- 
ful for  his  underftanding,  that,  from  a  contention 
like  his  with  Gibber,  the  world  feeks  nothing  but 
diverfion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence  of  the 
higher  character.  When  Gibber  lampooned  Pope, 
curioiity  was  excited;  what  Pope  would  fay  of  Gib- 
ber nobody  enquired,  but  in  hope  that  Pope's  afpe- 
rity  might  betray  his  pain  and  leifen  his  dignity. 

He  (hould  therefore  have  fuffered  the  pamphlet  to 
flutter  and  die,  without  coafeffing  that  it  flung  him. 

The 
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The  dilhonour  of  being  Ihewn  as  Gibber's  antagonift 
could  never  be  compenfated  by  the  victory.  Gibber 
had  nothing  to  lofe :  when  Pope  had  exhaufted  all 
his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rife  in  the  efteem 
both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only 
could  have  made  him  defpicable ;  the  blow  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  firuck  in 
vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed,  and  he  refolved 
to  tell  the  whole  Englifh  world  that  he  was  at  war 
with  Gibber;  and,  to  mew  that  he  thought  him  no 
common  adverfary,  he  prepared  no  common  ven- 
geance ;  he  publiihed  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Dunciad,'* 
in  which  he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his  (lead.  Un- 
happily the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofite  characters, 
and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lofe  what  he  had  already 
written ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his  poem  by- 
giving  to  Gibber  the  old  books,  the  old  pedantry, 
and  iluggilh  pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  intereft,  to 
make  another  change,  and  introduced  Ofborne  con* 
tending  for  the  prize  among  the  bookfellers.  Ofborne 
was  a  man  entirely  deftitute  of  Ihame,  without  fenfe 
of  any  difgrace  but  that  of  poverty.  He  told  me, 
when  he  was  doing  that  which  railed  Pope's  refent- 
ment,  that  he  ihould  be  put  into  the  "  Dunciad;" 
but  he  had  the  fate  of  "  Caffandra."  I  gave  no 
credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time  I  faw  it  accom- 
plilhed.  The  (hafts  of  fatire  were  directed  equally 
in  vain  againft  Gibber  and  Ofborne ;  being  repelled 
by  the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one,  and  deadened 
by  the  impaflive  dulnefs  of  the  other.  Pope  con- 
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fefled  his  own  pain  by  his  anger;  but  he  gave  no 
pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able 
to  hurt  none  but  himfelf;  by  transferring  the  fame 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himfelf  to 
the  infignitknnce  of  his  own  magpye,  who  from 
his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  the 
"  Dunciad"  with  another  pamphlet,  which,  Pope 
faid,  "  would  be  as  good  as  a  dofe  of  hartfhorn  to 
"  him ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were  at  vari- 
ance. I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardfon  relate,  that  he 
attended  his  father  the  painter  on  a  vifit,  when  one 
of  Gibber's  pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope, 
who  faid,  "  Thefe  things  are  my  diverfion."  They 
fat  by  him  while  he  peiufed  it,  and  faw  his  features 
writhen  with  anguifh;  and  young  Richardfon  faid  to 
his  farher,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped  to 
be  preferved  from  fuch  diverfion  as  had  been  that 
day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more  oppref- 
five,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declining,  he 
no  longer  flrained  his  faculties  with  any  original  com- 
pofition,  nor  propo'ed  any  other  employment  for  his 
remaining  life  than  the  revifal  and  correction  of  his 
former  works;  in  which  he  received  advice  and 
afliftance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  trufted  and  honoured  in  the  highelt  degree. 

He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps  without 
much  lofs  to  mankind;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the 
Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fiction, 
eftablifhed  a  colony  in  Britain.  The  fubject  therefore 
was  of  the  fabulous  age;  the  actors  were  a  race  upon 
whom  imagination  has  been  cxhaufted,  and  atten- 
tion 
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tion  weaned,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not  eafily 
be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank  verfe,  which 
Pope  had  adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and,  I 
think,  without  due  confideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  fketch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved 
by  Ruffhead;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope  wa,s 
thoughdefs  enough  to  model  the  names  of  his  heroes 
with  terminations  not  confident  with  the  time  or 
country  in  which  he  places  them, 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year-,  but  perceived 
himfelf,  as  he  expreffes  it,  "  going  down  the  hill." 
He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years  been  afflic'ted  with  an 
afthma,  and  other  diforders,  which  his  phyficians 
were  unable  to  relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  confulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by  large 
promifes,  and  free  cenfures  of  the  common  pradlice 
of  phyfick,  forced  himfelf  up  into  fudden  reputation. 
Thomfon  declared  his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tindture  of  jalap; 
but  confefled  that  his  belly  did  not  fubfide.  Thom- 
fon had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  perfuaded  to 
difmiis  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement  and  con- 
verfation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  the  air  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Marchmont,  he  faw  his 
favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace, 
and  afked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up. 
Bolingbroke,  not  liking  his  errand,  crofled  his  legs 
and  fat  ftill ;  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  youn- 
ger and  lefs  captious,  waited  on  the  lady;  who, 
when  he  came  to  her,  afked,  "  What,  is  he  not 
"  dead  yet?"  She  is  faid  to  have  neglected  him, 
wilh  ihameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
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decay;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
Bad  a  very  great  part.  Their  acquaintance  began 
early;  the  life  of  each  was  pictured  on  the  other's 
mind ;  their  converfation  therefore  was  endearing,  for 
when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition  of 
congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confidered  her  un- 
willingnefs  to  approach  the  chamber  of  iicknefs  aS 
female  weaknefs,  or  human  frailty;  perhaps  he  was 
confcious  to  himfelf  of  peevilhnefs  and  impatience, 
or,  though  he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
yet  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her  fault  j 
and,  if  he  had  fuffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from 
her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her 
place;  he  could  have  only  fhrunk  within  himfelf ;  it 
was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs. 

In  May,  1 744,  his  death  was  approaching* ;  on  the 
iixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned 
four  days  afterwards  as  a  fufficient  humiliation  of  the 
vanity  of  man;  he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing 
things  as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours, 
and  one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodiley,  aiked  what 
arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the  wall.  He  faid 
that  his  greateft  inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  ftate  of 
helplefs  decay;  and  being  told  by  Spence,  that  Pope, 
at  the  intermiffion  of  his  delirioufriefs,  was  always 
faying  fomething  kind  either  of  his  prefent  or  abfent 
friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to  have  fur- 
vived  his  underftanding,  anfwered,  "  It  has  fo." 
And  added,  "  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that 
*'  had  fo  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or 
"  more  general  friendship  for  mankind."  At  another 
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time  he  faid,  "  I  have  known  Pope  thefe  thirty  years, 
*'  and  value  myfelf  more  in  his  friendfhip  v  than" — 
His  grief  then  fupprelfed  his  voice. 

Pope  expreffed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future 
(late.  Being  afked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papift, 
whether  he  would  not  die  like  his  father  and  mother, 
and  whether  a  prieft  Ihould  not  be  called,  he  an- 
fvvered,  "  I  do  not  think  it  eflential,  but  it  will  be 
*'  very  right;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
"  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given  him  the 
laft  facraments,  he  faid,  '•  There  is  nothing  that  is 
"  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendfhip ;  and  indeed 
"  friend  (hip  itfelf  is  only  a  part  of  virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May, 
1 744,  Co  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  difcern 
the  exact  time  of  his  expiration.  He  was  buried  at 
Twickenham,  near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a 
monument  has  been  ere&ed  to  him  by  his  commen- 
tator, the  Bimop  of  Gloucester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors; 
firft  to  Lord  Bolingbroke;  and,  if  he  fhould  not  be 
living,  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont ;  undoubtedly 
expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager 
to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of  in- 
fluence beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time,  Dodfley 
the  bookfeller  went  to  folicit  preference  as  the  pub- 
lifher,  and  was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been 
yet  infpected ;  and,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  the 
world  has  been  difappointed  of  what  was  "  referved 
"  for  the  next  age." 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Boiingbroke  by  a 

kind   of  pofthumous  offence.     The  political  pam- 
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phlet  called  "  The  Patriot  King"  had  been  put  inta 
his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the  impreffion  of  a 
very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed,  according  to  the 
author's  direction,  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  af- 
furcd  him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were 
allowed;  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  printer 
brought  and  rcfigned  a  complete  edition  of  fifteen 
hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to 
print,  and  to  retain  in  fecret.  He  kept,  as  was  ob- 
ferved,  his  engagement  to  Pope  better  than  Pope  had 
kept  it  to  his  friend-,  and  nothing  was  known  of 
the  tranfaftion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  to 
the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the  whole 
impreffion  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not 
naturally  dictated  by  refentment  of  violated  faith; 
refentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  violator  had 
been  more  loved  or  more  trufted.  But  here  the  an- 
ger might  have  flopped ;  the  injury  was  private,  and 
there  was  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatisfied ;  his 
thirft  of  vengeance  excited  him  to  blaft  the  memory 
of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in  his  laft 
flruggles;  and  he  employed  Mallet,  another  friend 
of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  with  all  its 
aggravations.  Warburton,  whofe  heart  was  warm, 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  feparation, 
thought  it  proper  for  him  to  interpofe ;  and  under- 
took, not  indeed  to  vindicate  the  adtion,  for  breach 
of  truft  has  always  fomething  criminal,  but  to 
extenuate  it  by  an  apology.  Having  advanced 
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what  cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is 
made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  motives  that 
produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  purpofe  could 
have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promife.  He  could 
not  delight  his  vanity  by  ufurping  the  work,  which, 
though  not  fold  in  (hops,  had  been  fhevvn  to  a  num- 
ber more  than  fufficient  to  preferve  the  author's 
claim;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice,  for  he 
could  not  fell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke  was  dead; 
and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left  to  another,  his 
fraud  would  be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  himfelf  would 
be  ufelefs. 

Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity  of  his  condudt 
proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who 
might  perhaps  have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which 
Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  without 
its  author's  approbation.  To  this  apology  an  anfwer 
was  written  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  moft  impudent 
"  Man  living." 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own  memory 
by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  mention  made  in 
his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an  affedted  repayment  of 
his  benefactions.  Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend 
and  favourite  of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  houfe 
of  Allen,  where  fhe  comported  herfelf  with  fuch  in- 
decent arrogance,  that  me  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen 
in  a  ftate  of  irreconcileable  diflike,  and  the  door 
was  for  ever  barred  againft  her.  This  exclufion  fhe 
refented  with  fo  much  bitternefs  as  to  refufe  any 
legacy  from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world  with  a 
difavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Having  been  long 
under  her  dominion,  now  tottering  in  the  decline  of 
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life,  and  unable  to  refift  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
or  perhaps,  with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfua  led 
that  Ihe  had  fuffered  improper  treatment,  he  complied 
with  her  demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  lemale 
refentment.  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he 
gave  to  the  Hofpital  at  Bath,  obferving  that  Pope 
was  always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that,  if  to  150!. 
he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to 
the  truth  *. 

*  This  account  of  the  difference  between  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen 
is  not  fo  circumftantial  as  it  was  in  Johnlon's  power  to  have  made 
it.  The  particular  communicated  to  him  concerning  it  he  was 
too  indolent  to  commit  to  writing:  the  bulineis  of  this  note  is  to 
fupply  his  omiifions. 

Upon  an  invitation  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included,  Mr. 
Pope  made  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Allen  at  Prior-park,  and  having  occafion 
tc  go  to  Briftol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs.  Blount  behind  him.  In 
his  abfence  Mrs.  Blount,  who  was  of  the  Komilh  pcrfuaiion,  fig- 
nified  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  Popiih  chapel  at  Bath,  and  de- 
fired  of  Mr.  Allen  the  ufe  of  his  chariot  for  thepurpole  ;  but  he 
being  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  fuggefted  the  impropriety 
of  having  his  carriage  leen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  worfhip,  to 
which  as  a  magiftrate  he  was  at  leaft  retrained  from  giving  a  lanc- 
tion,  and  might  be  required  to  fupprefs,  and  therefore  defired  to 
be  excufed.  Mrs.  Blount  refented  this  refulal,  and  told  Pope  of 
it  at  his  return,  and  fo  inlecled  him  vviih  her  rage  that  they  both 
left  the  houfe  abruptly. 

An  inftarce  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his  relation 
of  Pope's  love  of  painting,  which  differs  much  from  the  informa- 
tion I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  picture  of  Betterton,  certainly 
copied  from  Kneller  by  Pope,  Lord  Mansfield  once  fliewed  me 
at  Kenwood-houie,  adding,  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  ever 
finiftied,  for  that  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  was  an  obftrudtion  to 
his  ufe  of  the  pencil.  H. 
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THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  niceft   model.     He  has,   in  his 
account   of  the   "  Little  Club,"    compared   himfeif 
to  a  fpider,  and  by  another  is  defcribed  as  protube- 
rant behind  and  before.     He  is  faid  to  have  been 
beautiful  in  his  infancy ;  but  he  was  of  a  conftitution 
originally  feeble  and  weak;  and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender 
frame  are  ealily   diftorted,   his  deformity  was  proba- 
bly in  part  the  effedt  of  his  application.     His  (lature 
was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with   com- 
mon tables,   it  was  neceflary  to  raife  his  feat.     But 
his  face  was  not  diipleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  ani- 
mated and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftortion,  his 
vital  functions  were  fo  much  difordered,  that  his  life 
was  a  *«  long  difeafe."  His  moft  frequent  aflailant 
was  the  headach,  which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling 
the  fteam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently  re- 
quired. 

Moft  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  do- 
meftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him  per- 
haps after  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then  fo  weak 
as  to  Hand  in  perpetual  need  of  female  attendance  ; 
extremely  fenfible  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of 
fur  doublet,  under  a  fhirt  of  a  very  coaife  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he  \vns  in- 
vefted  in  boddice  made  of  fliff  canvas,  being  fcarcely 
able  to  hold  himfeif  erect  till  they  were  laced,  and 
he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waiftcoat.  One  fide  was 
contracted.  His  legs  were  fo  flender,  that  he  cn- 
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larged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of  {lockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid;  for  he  was  not 
able  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  and  neither  went  to 
bed  nor  rofe  without  help.  His  weaknefs  made  it 
very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almoft  all  away ;  and  he  ufed 
to  dine  fornetimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  privately,  in 
a  velvet  cap.  His  drefs  of  ceremony  was  black, 
with  a  tye-wig,  and  a  little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his 
iicknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  unpleafing 
and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetudinary  man.  He 
expected  that  every  thing  Ihould  give  way  to  his  eafe 
or  humour,  as  a  child,  whofe  parents  will  not  hear 
her  cry,  has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery, 

Cejl  que  V enfant  toujours  eft  hcmme, 
Ceft  que  I'homme  eft  tcujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  "  nodded  in  company  ;" 
and  once  ilumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave  procured 
him  many  invitations;  but  he  was  a  very  trouble- 
fome  inmate.  He  brought  no  fervant,  and  had  fo 
many  wants,  that  a  numerous  attendance  was  fcarcely 
able  to  fupply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exacted  the  attention, 
and  employed  the  activity  of  the  whole  family. 
His  errands  were  fo  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the 
footmen  in  time  avoided  and  negleded  him;  and  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  difcharged  fome  of  the  fervants  for 
their  refolute  refufal  of  his  merTages.  The  maids, 
when  they  had  neglected  their  bufmefs,  alledged  that 
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they  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his 
conftant  demands  was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to 
the  woman  that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome :  but  he  was  careful  to  recompenfe 
her  want  of  fleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  fervant  de- 
clared, that  in  the  houfe  where  her  bufinefs  was  to 
anfwer  his  call,  fhe  would  not  afk  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to  thofe  who, 
fuffering  much  pain,  think  themfelves  entitled  to 
what  pleafures  they  can  fnatch.  He  was  too  indulgent 
to  his  appetite ;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and 
of  ftrong  tafte  ;  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the  table, 
amufed  himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry  conferves.  If 
he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of  dilhes,  he  would  opprefs 
his  ftomach  with  repletion;  and  though  he  feemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear 
to  drink  it.  His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to 
his  heart,  pampered  him  with  prefents  of  luxury, 
which  he  did  not  fuffer  to  fland  neglected.  The  death 
of  great  men  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  luftre 
of  their  lives.  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not 
perifh  by  the  javelin  or  the  fword ;  the  daughters 
of  Cannx  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of 
Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends  to  a  filver 
faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat  potted 
lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain ;  but  that 
his  fenfuality  fliortened  his  life  will  not  be  haftily 
concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  conform- 
ation fo  irregular  lafted  fix  and  fifty  years,  notwith- 
{landing  fuch  pertinacious  diligence  of  fiudy  and 
meditation. 
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In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he  had  great 
delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his 
purpofes  by  indirect  and  unfufpedted  methods.  "  He 
"  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  ftratagem."  If,  at  the 
houfe  of  his  friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation, 
he  was  not  willing  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but 
would  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething  convenient; 
though,  when  it  was  procured,  he  foon  made  it  ap- 
pear for  whole  fake  it  had  been  recommended.  Thus 
he  teized  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreen.  He 
pradrifed  his  arts  on  fuch  fmall  occafions,  that  Lady 
Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French  phrafe,  that 
"  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  tur- 
"  nips."  His  unjuftiiiable  impreffion  of  the  "  Patriot 
ei  King,"  as  it  can  be  imputed  to  no  particular  mo- 
tive, mutt  have  proceeded  from  his  general  habit  of 
fecrecy  and  cunning;  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a 
ily  trick,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thought  of 
outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  converfation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  faid  to  have  re- 
fembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one  that  was  diflin- 
guifhed  by  vivacity  in  company.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  fo  near  his  time,  fo  much  mould  be  known 
of  what  he  has  written,  and  fo  little  of  what  he  has 
faid:  traditional  memory  retains  no  fallies  of  raillery, 
nor  fentences  of  obfer vation  ;  nothing  either  pointed 
or  folid,  either  wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm 
only  ftands  upon  record.  When  an  objection  raifed 
againft  his  infcription  for  Shakfpeare  was  defended 
by  the  authority  of  "  Patrick,"  he  replied — tl  hor- 
tc  rcfco  referens"  —  that  (l  he  would  allow  the 
"  publisher  of  a  Dictionary  to  know  the  meaning 
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e<  of  a  fmgle  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  to- 
"  gether." 

He  was  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleafed,  and  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  capricioufly  refentful.  He  would  fome- 
times  leave  Lord  Oxford  filently,  no  one  could  tell 
why,  and  was  to  be  courted  back  by  more  letters  and 
meflages  than  the  footmen  were  willing  to  carry. 
The  table  was  indeed  infefted  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  know- 
ing his  peevifhnefs,  could  by  no  intreaties  be  reftrained 
from  contradicting  him,  till  their  difputes  were  fharp- 
ened  to  fuch  afperity,  that  one  or  the  other  quieted 
the  houfe. 

He  fometimes  condefcended  to  be  jocular  with 
fervants  or  inferiors  ;  but  by  no  merriment,  either 
of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  feen  excited  to 
laughter. 

Of  his  domeftick  character,  frugality  was  a  part 
eminently  remarkable.  Having  determined  not  to 
be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  be  in  want,  and 
therefore  wifely  and  magnanimoufiy  rejected  all  temp- 
tations to  expence  unfuitable  to  his  fortune.  This 
general  care  muft  be  univerfally  approved:  but  it 
fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  parfimony, 
fuch  as  the  practice  of  writing  hiscompofitionson  the 
back  of  letters,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  remaining 
copy  of  the  "  Iliad,"  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years 
five  {hillings  were  faved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  reception 
of  his  friends,  and  fcantinefs- of  entertainment,  as, 
when  he  had  two  guefls  in  his  houfe,  he  would  fet 
at  fupper  a  fingle  pint  upon  the  table;  and,  having 
himfelf  taken  two  fmall  glafles,  would  retire  and 
fay,  "  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine."  Yet 
i  he 
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he  tells  his  friends,  that  u  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a 
(i  houfe  for  all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a 
"  fortune  for  all." 

He  fometimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid  dinner, 
and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  fkill  or  ele- 
gance which  fuch  performances  require.  That  this 
magnificence  fhould  be  often  difplayed,  that  obftinate 
prudence  with  which  he  conducted  his  affairs  would 
not  permit ;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  cafual, 
amounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
of  which  however  he  declares  himfelf  able  to  affign 
one  hundred  to  charity  *. 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arofe  from  publick 
approbation  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his  ima- 
gination feems  to  have  been  too  full :  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  man,  fo  well  entitled  to  notice  by  his 
wit,  that  ever  delighted  fo  much  in  talking  of  his 
money.  In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  poems,  his  gar- 
den and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines,  or 
fome  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  found. 
The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty ;  the 
crimes  with  which  he  reproaches  his  antagonifts  are 
their  debts,  their  habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their 
want  of  a  dinner.  He  feems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is 
to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleafureof  contemplating  his  poffeffions, 
feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank 

*  Part  of  it  arofe  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  had  purchafed  either  of  the  lad  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamfliire,  or  the  Dutchels  his  mother,  and  which  was  charged  on 
fome  eftate  of  that  family.  The  deed  by  which  it  was  granted 
was  iome  years  in  my  cuilody.  H. 
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with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he 
loudly  proclaims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  prac- 
tices of  meannefs  or  fervility  ;  a  boaft  which  was 
never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets 
have  ever  afpired.  Pope  never  fet  genius  to  fale,  he 
never  flattered  thofe  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praifed 
thofe  whom  he  did  not  efteem.  Savage  however 
remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  relax  his  dig- 
nity when  he  wrote  a  diftich  for  "  his  Highnefs's 
"  dog." 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have  increafed 
in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafled  over  peers  and 
ftatefmen  to  infcribe  his  *6  Iliad"  to  Congreve,  with 
a  magnanimity  of  which  the  praife  had  been  com- 
plete, had  his  friend's  virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit. 
Why  he  was  chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not 
now  pofilble  to  know  ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy  between  them. 
The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  Letters  among 
thofe  of  his  other  friends,  but  without  any  obfervabie 
diftindlion  or  confequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  an- 
nex names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not  very 
happy  in  his  choice;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurft, 
none  of  his  noble  friends  were  fuch  as  that  a  good 
man  would  wilh  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them 
known  to  pofterity  :  he  can  derive  little  honour  from 
the  notice  of  Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  eflimate  be  made 
from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
eafily  be  formed ;  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  un- 
clouded effulgence  of  general  benevolence,  and  par- 
ticular fondnefs.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality, 
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gratitude,   conftancy,  and   tendernefs.     It  has  been 
fo  long  faid  as  to   be  commonly  believed,   that  the 
true  characters  of  men  may  be  found  in  their  Letters, 
and   that  he  who  writes   to  his  friend  lays  his  heart 
open  before  him.     But  the  truth  is,   that  fuch  were 
the   fi'.nple  friendfhips  of  the   "  Golden  Age,"   and 
are  now  the  friendfhips  only  of  children.     Very  few 
can  boafl  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay  open  to  them- 
felves,  and  of  which,  by  whatever  accident  expofed, 
they  do  not  fhun  a  diftintfc  and  continued  view ;   and, 
certainly,   what  we  hide  from  ourfelves  we   do  not 
fhew  to  our  friends.     There  is,  indeed,  no  tranfac- 
adtion  which  offers  ftronger"  temptations  to  fallacy  and 
fophiftication    than    epiftolary    intercourfe.       In    the 
eagernels  of  converfation   the  fir  ft  emotions  of  the 
mind  often  burft  out  before  they  are  confidered  ;  in 
the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  intercft  and  paffion  have  their 
genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly  Letter  is  a  calm  and 
deliberate  performance  in  the  cool  of  leifure,  in  the 
ftillnefs  of  folitude,   and  furely  no  man  fits  down  to 
depreciate  by  defign  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  veracity;  for 
by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifti  to  be  thought  bet- 
ter than  he  is,  as  by  him  whofe  kindnefs  he  defires 
to  gain  or  keep?  Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is 
lefs  conftraint ;  the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his 
reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  approbation  among 
the  different  difpofitions  of  mankind ;  but  a  Letter 
is  addrefled  to  a  iingle  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices 
and  partialities  are  known;  and  mud  therefore  pleafe, 
if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing  to  oppofe 
them. 
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To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefentations,  which 
men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the  guilt  of  hy- 
pocritical falfehood,  would  Ihew  more  feverity  than 
knowledge.  The  writer  commonly  believes  himfelf. 
Almoft  every  man's  thoughts,  while  they  are  general, 
are  right;  and  moft  hearts  are  pure,  while  tempta- 
tion is  away.  It  is  eafy  to  awaken  generous  fentiments 
in  privacy;  to  defpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger; 
to  glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  fuch  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt; 
and  felf-love  does  not  fufpedt  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be 
the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as 
compofitions,  they  feem  to  be  premeditated  and  arti- 
ficial. It  is  one  thing  to  write,  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  which  the  mind  wifhes  to  difcharge  ;  and  an- 
other, to  folicit  the  imagination,  becaufe  ceremony 
or  vanity  requires  fomething  to  be  written.  Pope 
confeifes  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with  affeda- 
ticn  and  ambition  :  to  know  whether  he  difen- 
tangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters  of  epiftolary 
integrity,  his  book  and  his  life  muft  be  fet  in  corn- 
par  ifon. 

One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt  of  his  own 
poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would  de- 
terve  no  commendation  \  and  in  this  he  was  certainly 
not  lincere,  for  his  high  value  of  himfelf  was  fufH- 
ciently  obferved  ;  and  of  what  could  he  be  proud 
but  of  his  poetry  ?  He  writes,  he  fays,  when  "  he 
"  has  juft  nothing  elfe  to  do ;"  yet  Swift  complains 
that  he  was  never  at  leifure  for  converfation,  becaiif<4 
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he  "  had  always  fome  poetical  fcheme  in  his  he*ad." 
It  was  punctually  required  that  his  writing  box  fliould 
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be  fet  upon  his  bed  before  he  rofe  ;  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's domeftick  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  win- 
ter of  Forty,  fhe  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  fupply  him  with  paper,  left  he 
fhould  lofe  a  thought. 

He  pretends  infenfibility  to  cenfure  and  criticifm, 
though  it  was  obferved  by  all  who  knew  him  that 
every  pamphlet  difturbed  his  quiet,  and  that  his  ex- 
treme irritability  laid  him  open  to  perpetual  vexa- 
tion ;  but  he  wimed  to  defpife  his  criticks,  and  there- 
fore hoped  that  he  did  defpife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nurfed  in  his 
mind  a  foolifh  difefteem  of  Kings,  and  proclaims  that 
"  he  never  fees  Courts."  Yet  a  little  regard  fhewn 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy ; 
and  he  had  not  much  to  fay  when  he  was  afked  by  his 
Royal  Highnefs, "  How  he  could  love  a  Prince  while 
"  he  difliked  Kings  ?" 

He  very  frequently  profeffes  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  reprefents  himfelf  as  looking  on  mankind,  fome- 
times  with  gay  indifference,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock, 
below  his  ferious  attention ;  and  fometimes  with 
gloomy  indignation,  as  on  monfters  more  worthy  of 
hatred  than  of  pity.  Thefe  were  difpofitions  appa- 
rently counterfeited.  How  could  he  defpife  thofe 
whom  he  lived  by  pleating,  and  on  whofe  approba- 
tion his  efteem  of  himfelf  was  fuperflruded  ?  Why 
Ihould  he  hate  thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  ho- 
nour and  his  eafe?  Of  things  that  terminate  in  human 
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life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ;  to  defpife  its 
fentence,  if  it  were  poffible,  is  not  juft  ;  and  if  it  were 
juft,  is  not  poffible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this 
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unreafonable  temper ;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fovl  to 
Fatne,  and  his  fault  was,  that  he  pretended  to  neg- 
lect it.  His  levity  and  his  fullennefs  were  only  in  his 
Letters ;  he  pafled  through  common  life,  fornetimes 
vexed,  and  fornetimes  pleafed,  with  the  natural  emo« 
tions  of  common  men. 

His  fcorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too  often  to  be 
real;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he  defpifes; 
and  as  falfehood  is  always  in  danger  of  inconfiftency, 
he  makes  it  his  boaft  at  another  time  that  he  lives 
among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells  often 
in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  left  the  clerks 
of  the  Pott-office  Ihould  know  his  fecrets ;  he  has 
many  enemies;  heconfiders  himfelfas  furrounded  by 
vmiverfal  jealoufy ;  *'  after  many  deaths,  and  many 
"  difperfions,  two  or  three  of  us,"  fays  he,  "  may 
"  ftill  be  brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  di- 
"  vert  ourfelves,  and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleafes  ;" 
and  they  can  live  together,  and  <e  (hew  what  friends 
"  wits  may  be,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world." 
All  this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 
than  a  publick  character  like  his  inevitably  excites ; 
and  with  what  degree  of  friendfliip  the  wits  might 
live,  very  few  were  fo  much  fools  as  ever  to  en- 
quire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he  learned 
from  Swift,  and  exprefies  it,  I  think,  moft  frequently 
in  his  correfpondence  with  him.  Swift's  refentment 
was  unreafonable,  but  it  was  lincere ;  Pope's  was  the 
mere  mimickry  of  his  friend,  a  fictitious  part  which 
he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  When  he 
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was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  <(  a 
"  glut  of  fludy  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on 
44  the  world,"  and  that  there  was  danger  left  "  a  glut 
"  of  the  world  Ihould  throw  him  back  upon  itudy 
"  and  retirement."  To  this  Swift  anfwered  with  great 
propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  afted  or  fuffered, 
enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it. 
And,  indeed,  it  mud  have  been  fome  very  powerful 
reafon  that  can  drive  back  to  folitude  him  who  has 
once  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there  ap- 
pears fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  makes  them  infen- 
fible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not  fome  affinity  with 
with  their  own,  and  confines  their  efleem  and  appro- 
bation to  fo  fmall  a  number,  that  whoever  fhould  form 
his  opinion  of  their  age  from  their  reprefentation, 
would  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived  amidft  igno- 
ance  and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  among  their 
contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and 
perfecuted  by  thole  that  could  not  underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  pro- 
feffes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks  of  riches 
and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  difappointment,  with 
negligent  indfference,  he  certainly  does  not  exprefs 
his  habitual  and  fettled  refentments,  but  either  wil- 
fully difguifes  his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  invefts  himfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
Tallies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  prefent  moment. 
His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  forrows,  a&ed 
ftrongly  upon  his  mind ;  and,  if  he  differed  from 
others,  it  was  not  by  careleflhefs  ;  he  was  irritable 
and  refentful ;  his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had 
firft  made  ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry, 
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continued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  defire  to  make  Bent- 
ley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any  adequate  rea- 
fon.  He  was  fometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks ;  and, 
before  Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean 
in  his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  moft  of  his  af- 
fection were  liberality  and  fidelity  of  friendfhip,  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  other  than  hede- 
fcribes  himfelf.  His  fortune  did  not  fuffer  his  charity 
to  be  fplendid  and  confpicuous ;  but  he  affifted  Dod- 
iley  with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a 
Ihop;  and,  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty  pounds  a  year 
that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  him- 
felf. He  was  accufed  of  loving  money  ;  but  his  love 
was  eagernefs  to  gain,  not  folicitude  to  keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendfhip  he  was  zealous  and  con- 
flant;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  commonly  united 
him  with  men  older  than  himfelf;  and  therefore, 
without  attaining  any  coniiderable  length  of  life,  he 
faw  many  companions  of  his  youth  fink  into  the 
grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  loft  a  fingle 
friend  by  coldnefs  or  by  injury ;  thofe  who  loved  him 
once,  continued  their  kindnefs.  His  ungrateful  men- 
tion of  Allen  in  his  will,  was  the  effect  of  his  ad- 
herence to  one  whom  he  had  known  much  longer, 
and  whom  he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fond- 
nefs.  His  violation  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him 
by  Bolingbroke  could  have  no  motive  inconfiftent 
with  the  warmeft  affection  j  he  either  thought  the 
action  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it,  or 
fo  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  ap- 
prove it. 
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It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as  alrnoft  to 
enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intruded  to  his  ex- 
ecutors was  found  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swift,  which 
he  had  prepared  as  an  inftrument  of  vengeance,  to 
be  ufed  if  any  provocation  fhould  be  ever  given. 
About  this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  allured  me  that  no  fuch  piece  was  among  his 
remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that 
of  the  Church  of  Pvome,  to  which  in  his  correfpon- 
dencc  with  Racine  he  profefles  himfelf  a  fmcere  ad- 
herent. That  he  was  not  fcrupuloufly  pious  in  fomc 
part  of  his  life,  is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent 
applications  of  fentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for 
its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man  difdains  for  its  eafi- 
nefs  and  vulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he  has 
been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  principles 
were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  loft  his  belief 
of  Revelation.  The  pofitions  which  he  tranfmitted 
from  Bolingbroke  he  feems  not  to  have  underftood, 
and  was  pleafed  with  an  interpretation  that  made  them 
orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  fo  little 
moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his  delinquences 
obferved  and  aggravated :  thofe  who  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  excellent,  would  rejoice  to  find  that  he 
•was  not  perfedt. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingnefs 
with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed  to  poflefs  many 
advantages,  that  his  learning  has  been  depreciated. 
He  certainly  was,  in  his  early  life,  a  man  of  great  li- 
terary curioiity  ;  and,  when  he  wrote  his  "  ElTay  on 
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**  Criticifm,"  Jiad,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  books.  When  he  entered  into 
the  living  world,  it  feems  to  have  happened  to  him 
as  to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to 
dead  matters ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of  Paracel- 
fus,  and  made  the  univerfe  his  favourite  volume. 
He  gathered  his  notions  frelh  from  reality,  not  from 
the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  Nature. 
Yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  literature  ever 
loft  his  efteem  ;  he  always  profeffed  to  love  read- 
ing ;  and  Dobfon,  who  {pent  fome  time  at  his  houfe 
tranflating  his  "  Eflay  on  Man/'  when  I  aiked  him 
what  learning  he  found  him  to  poiTefs,  anfvvered, 
"  More  than  I  expected."  His  frequent  references 
to  hiftory,  his  allufions  to  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  his  images  felected  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
obfervations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
modes  of  life,  ihew  an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the 
wing,  excurfive,  vigorous,  and  diligent,' eager  to 
purlue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiofity  arofe  the  defire  of  travelling, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to  Jervas,  and 
which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life  de- 
clined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  conftituent  and 
fundamental  principle  was  good  fenfe,  a  prompt  and 
intuitive  perception  of  confonance  and  propriety.  He 
faw  immediately,  of  his  own  conceptions,  what  was  to 
be  chofen,  and  what  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the 
works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  fhunr.ed,  and  what 
was  to  be  copied. 
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But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  quiefcent  qua" 
lity,  which  manages  its  poffeffions  well,  but  does  not 
increafe  them  ;  it  collects  few  materials  for  its  own 
Operations,  and  preferves  fafety,  but  never  gains  fu- 
premacy.  Pope  had  likewife  genius  ;  a  mind  adive, 
ambitious  and  adventurous,  always  inveftigating, 
always  afpiring;  in  its  wideft  fearches  ftill  longing  to 
go  forward,  in  its  higheft  flights  flill  wifhing  to- 
be  higher  ;  always  imagining  fomething  greater 
than  it  knows,  always  endeavouring  more  than  it 
can  do. 

To  affift  thefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  great 
ftrength  and  exa<ftnefs  of  memory.  That  which  he 
had  heard  or  read  was  not  eafily  loft ;  and  he  had 
before  him  not  only  what  his  own  meditations 
fuggefted,  but  what  he  had  found  in  other  wri- 
ters that  might  be  accommodated  to  his  prefent 
purpofe. 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  inceflant 
and  unwearied  diligence ;  he  had  recourfe  to  every 
fource  of  intelligence,  and  loft  no  opportunity  of 
information ;  he  confulted  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead ;  he  read  his  compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was 
never  content  with  mediocrity  when-  excellence  could 
be  attained.  He  confidered  poetry  as  the  bufmefs  of 
his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  feem  to  lament  his 
occupation,  he  followed  it  with  conftancy;  to  make 
verfes  was  his  firft  labour,  and  to  mend  them  was  his 
laft. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted*. 
If  converfation  offered  any  thing  that  could  be  im- 
proved, he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or 
perhaps  an  exprefiion  more  happy  than  was  common, 
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rofc  to  'his  mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  in- 
dependent diftich  was  preferved  for  an  opportunity  of 
infertion  ;  and  ibme  little  fragments  have  been  found 
containing  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon 
at  fome  other  time. 

He  was  one  of  thofc  few  whofe  labour  is  their  plea- 
fure:  he  was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied 
to  impatience;  he  never  paffed  a  fault  unamended  by 
indifference,  nor  quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured 
his  works  firft  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods.  Some 
employ  at  once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little 
intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen,  form  and  polifh  large 
rnaffes  by  continued  meditation,  and  write  their  pro- 
Auctions  only  when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have 
completed  them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  cuf- 
iorn  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of  verfes  in  the 
morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in  retrenching  exuber- 
ances and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method  of 
Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  tranflation, 
was  to  write  his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words,  and 
gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and  refine 
them. 

With  fuch  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions,  he  ex- 
celled every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence :  he  wrote 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  expofe  him  to  few  hazards, 
He  ufed  aknoft  always  the  fame  fabrick  of  verfe ; 
and,  indeed,  by  thofe  few  eflays  which  he  made 
jof  any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation.  Of 
this  uniformity  the  certain  coniequence  was  readinefs 
and  dexterity.  By  perpetual  practice,  language  had, 
ia  his  mind, a  fyftematical arrangement;  having  always 
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the  fame  life  for  words,  he  had  words  fo  felected  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.  This  increafe 
of  facility  he  confeflld  himfelf  to  have  perceived  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  tranflation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  effu- 
fions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  iubje&s  chofen 
by  himfelf.  His  independence  fecured  him.  from 
drudging  at  a  tafk,  and  labouring  upon  a  barren 
topick  :  he  never  exchanged  praife  for  money,  nor 
opened  a  mop  of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His 
poems,  therefore,  were  fcarcely  ever  temporary.  He 
fufTered  coronations  and  royal  marriages  to  pafs  with- 
out a  fong;  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
events,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  accidental  difpo- 
iition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  foliciting  the  fun  to  mine  upon  a  birth-day, 
of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or 
of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid  before  him.  When 
he  could  produce  nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be 
filent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon  never 
riafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing  to  the  prefs 
till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his  infpeclion  :  it  is  at 
leaft  certain,  that  he  ventured  nothing  without  nice 
examination.  He  fuffered  the  tumult  of  imagination 
to  fubfide,  and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow 
familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured 
of  its  own  productions,  and  did  not  truft  his  firfl 
ifondnefs.  He  confulted  his  friends,  and  liltened  with 
great  willingnefs  to  criticifm  ;  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  he  confulted  himfelf,  and  let  nothing  pafs 
againft  his  own  judgement, 

He 
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He  profefTed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dry- 
den,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  prefented, 
he  praifed  through  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  libe- 
rality; and  perhaps  his  character  may  receive  fome 
illuftration,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  mafter. 

Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of  difcern- 
ment  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  proportion  to  Dryden 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was 
fufficiently  fliewn  by  the  difmiffion  of  his  poetical 
prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  defired  to 
apply  all  the  judgement  that  he  had.  He  wrote, 
and  profeffed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people; 
and  when  he  pleafed  others,  he  contented  himfelf. 
He  fpent  no  time  in  ftruggles  to  roufe  latent  powers; 
he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  muft  have 
known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with 
very  little  confederation ;  when  occafion  or  neceffity 
called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  prefent 
moment  happened  to  fupply,  and,  when  once  it 
had  paffed  the  prefs,  ejected  it  from  his  mind;  for 
when  he  had  no  pecuniary  intereft,  he  had  no  further 
folicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy;  he  defired  to 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his 
beft ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the 
judgement  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no  indul- 
gence from  others,  he  (hewed  none  to  himfelf.  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  puncti- 
lious obfervation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in- 
defatigable diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be 
forgiven. 
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For  this  reafon  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his 
hands,  while  he  confidered  and  reconfidered  them. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  with  fuch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  haften 
their  publication,  were  the  two  fatires  of  "  Thirty- 
"  eight;''  of  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be 
fairly  copied.  "  Almoft  every  line,"  he  faid,  *'  was 
ft  then  written  twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  tran- 
"  fcript,  which  he  fent  fome  time  afterwards  to  me 
"  for  the  prefs,  with  almoft  every  line  written  twice 
"  over  a  fecond  time.'* 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceafed 
at  their  publication,  was  not  ftriclly  true.  His  pa- 
rental attention  never  abandoned  them;  what  he 
found  amifs  in  the  firfl  edition,  he  filemly  corrected 
in  thofe  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revifed 
the  "  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  fome  of  its  imper- 
fedtions;  and  the  "  Effay  on  Criticifm"  received 
many  improvements  after  its  fir  ft  appearance.  It 
will  feldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding 
clearnefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps 
the  judgement  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  fuperiority  muft  be 
allowed  to  Dryden,  whofe  education  was  more  fcho- 
laftick,  and  who  before  he  became  an  author  had 
been  allowed  more  time  for  ftudy,  with  better  means 
of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and 
he  colle&s  his  images  and  illuftrations  from  a  more 
extenfive  circumference  of  fcience.  Dryden  knew 
more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his 
local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed 
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by  comprehenfive  fpeculation ;  and  thofe  of  Pope  by 
minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  either;  for  bo.h 
excelled  likewife  in  profe ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
his  profe  from  his  predeceflbr.  The  ftyle  of  Dryr 
den  is  capricious  and  varied;  that  of  Pope  is  cau- 
tious and  uniform.  Dryden  obferves  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind;  Pope  conftrains  his  mind  to  his  own 
rules  of  competition.  Dryden  is  fometimes  vehement 
and  rapid ;  Pope  is  always  fmooth,  uniform,  and 
gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  riling  into 
inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetation;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
fhaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  leveled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conftitutes  a  poet; 
that  quality  without  which  judgement  is  cold,  and 
knowledge  is  inert;  that  energy  which  colle&s,  com- 
bines, amplifies,  and  animates;  the  fuperiority  muft, 
with  fome  hefitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more;  for 
every  other  writer  fince  Milton  muft  give  place  to 
Pope;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  muft  be  faid,  that,  if 
he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hafty,  cither 
excited  by  fome  external  occafion,  or  extorted  by 
domeftick  neceffity;  he  compofed  without  confide- 
ration,  and  publiflied  without  correction.  What  his 
mind  could  fupply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excur- 
fion,  was  all  that  he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave. 
The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
denfe  his  fentimems,  to  multiply  his  images,  and  to 
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accumulate  all  that  ftudy  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  fupply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore 
are  higher,  Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If 
of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's 
the  heat  is  more  regular  and  conftant.  Dryden  often 
furpaffes  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it. 
Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  aftonifliment,  and  Pope 
with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  conii- 
dered,  be  found  juft;  and  if  the  reader  fhould  fufpecl: 
me,  as  I  fufpeft  myfelf,  of  fome  partial  fondnefs 
for  the  memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  haftily 
condemn  me;  for  meditation  and  enquiry  may,  per- 
haps, fhew  him  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  determi- 
nation. 

THE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  diflindtly 
examined,  not  fo  much  with  attention  to  flight 
faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  chara&er 
and  effecl:  of  each  performance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate  him- 
felf  by  Paftorals,  which,  not-  profeffing  to  imitate 
real  life,  require  no  experience ;  and,  exhibiting 
only  the  limple  operation  of  unmingled  paffions, 
admit  no  fubtle  reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's 
paftorals  are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of 
human  life.  The  lad,  that  which  turns  the  attention 
upon  age  and  death,  was  the  author's  favourite.  To 
tell  of  difappointment  and  mifery,  to  thicken  the 
darknefs  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of 
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uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  employment 
of  the  poets.  His  preference  was  probably  juft.  I 
with,  however,  that  his  fondnefs  had  not  overlooked 
a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  in 
filence. 

To  charge  thefe  paftorals  with  want  of  invention, 
is  to  require  what  was  never  intended.  The  imita- 
tions are  fo  arnbitioufly  frequent,  that  the  writer  evi- 
dently means  rather  to  fhew  his  literature  than  his 
wit.  It  is  furely  fufficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen, 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  antiquity 
with  judicious  feleclion,  but  to  have  obtained  luffi- 
cient  power  of  language,  and  {kill  in  metre,  to  ex- 
hibit a  feries  of  verfification.  which  had  in  Enelrfh 
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poetry  no  precedent,  nor  has  fmce  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  "  Windfor  Foreft"  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  **  Cooper's  Hill,"  xvith  fome  attention  to 
Waller's  poem  on  "  The  Park;"  but  Pope  cannot  be 
denied  to  excel  his  mailers  in  variety  and  elegance, 
and  the  art  of  interchanging  description,  narrative, 
and  morality.  The  objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordmation  of  parts 
terminating  in  the  principal  and  original  defign. 
There  is  this  want  in  mod  defcriptive  poems,  becaufe 
as  the  fcenes,  which  they  muft  exhibit  fucceffively, 
are  all  fubfifting  at  the  fame  time,  the  order  in 
which  they  are  ihewn  muft  by  neceffity  be  arbitrary, 
and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  laft  pare 
than  from  the  firft.  The  attention,  therefore,  which 
cannot  be  detained  by  fufpenfe,  muft  be  excited  by 
diverfity,  fuch  as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  deiire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much  in- 
dulged; the  parts  of  4*  Windfor  Foreft"  which  de- 
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fcrve  leaft  praife,  are  thofe  which  were  added  to  en- 
liven the  ftillnefs  of  the  fcene,  the  appearance  of 
Father  Thames,  and  the  transformation  of  Lodona, 
.Addifon  had  in  his  "  Campaign"  derided  the  Rivers 
that  "  rife  from  their  oozy  beds'*  to  tell  (lories  of 
heroes ;  and  it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope  fhould 
adopt  a  fiction  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cenfured. 
The  flory  of  Lodona  is  told  with  fweetnefs;  but  a 
new  metamorphofis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expedient; 
nothing  js  eafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once  a 
blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  "  Temple  of  Fame''  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
declared,  "  a  thoufand  beauties."  Every  part  is 
fplendid;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  ornaments; 
the  original  vifion  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied  to 
be  much  improved;  the  allegory  is  very  fkilfully 
continued,  the  imagery  is  properly  felected,  and 
learnedly  difplayed:  yet,  with  all  this  compreheniion 
of  excellence,  as  its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and 
its  fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be  ex- 
cepted,  have  little  relation  to  general  manners  or 
common  life,  it  never  obtained  much  notice,  but  is 
turned  filently  over,  and  feldom  quoted  or  mentioned 
with  either  praife  or  blame. 

That  the  "  Meffiah"  excels  the  "  Pollio"  is  no 
great  praife,  if  it  be  confidered  from  what  original 
the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "  Verfes  on  the  unfortunate  Lady"  have  drawn 
much  attention  by  the  illaudable  Angularity  of  treat- 
ing fuicide  with  refpecl:;  and  they  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  written  in  fome  parts  with  vigorous  animation, 
and  in  others  with  gentle  tendernefs;  nor  has  Pope 
produced  any  poem  in  which  the  fenfe  predominates 
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more  over  the  didion.  But  the  tale  is  not  fldlfully 
told;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  character  of  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  Hiftory  relates  that  fhe 
was  about  to  difparage  herfelf  by  a  marriage  with 
an  inferior;  Pope  praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of  am- 
bition, and  yet  condemns  the  uncle  to  deteftation  for 
his  pride;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  op- 
pofed  by  the  intereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle, 
but  never  by  his  pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet 
may  be  allowed  to  be  obfcure,  but  inconfiftency 
never  can  be  right  *. 

The  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  was  undertaken 
at  the  defire  of  Steele:  in  this  the  author  is  generally 
confefled  to  have  mifcarried,  yet  he  has  mifcarried 
only  as  compared  with  Dry  den  ;  for  he  has  far  out- 
gone other  competitors.  Dryden's  plan  is  better 
chofen;  hiilory  will  always  take  Itronger  hold  of  the 
attention  than  fable:  the  paffions  excited  by  Dryden, 
are  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  real  life,  the  fcene  of 
Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exiftence;  Pope  is  read 
with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dryden  with  turbulent  de- 

*  The  account  herein  before  given  of  this  lady  and  her  catar 
flrophe,  cited  by  Johnfon  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind  of  acqiu- 
cfcence  in  the  truth  thereof,  feems  no  other  than  might  have  been 
extracted  from  the  verfes  themfelves.  I  have  in  my  pofleflion  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  containing  the  name  of  the  lady ;  and  a 
reference  to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her 
hiitory.  Him  I  have  feen ;  and  from  a  memorandum  of  fome 
particulars  to  the  purpofe  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity, he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortunate  lady's  name  was  Wi- 
thinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Winhury;  that  fhe  was  in  love 
with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him;  that  her  guardian, 
though  fhe  was  deformed  in  her  perf  n,  looking  upon  fuch  a 
match  as  beneath  her,  lent  her  to  a  consent,  and  that  a  nooie, 
and  not  a  fvvord,  put  an  end  to  her  life.  H. 
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light;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and  Dry  den  finds 
the  paffes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  eflential  conftituent  of  me- 
trical compofitions,  the  ftated  recurrence  of  fettled 
numbers.  It  may  be  alledged,  that  Pindar  is  laid  by 
Horace  to  have  written  nu'iieris  lege  folutis:  but  as  no 
fuch  lax  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us, 
the  meaning  of  that  expreffion  cannot  be  fixed ;  and 
perhaps  the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  a 
modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bent- 
ley,  who,  when  he  found  his  criticifms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercife,  which  Cobb  had  prefented,  refuted  one 
after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at  laft, 
"  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but  thou  art  an  impudent 
«  one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpecled,  it  vvill  be 
found  that  the  firft  ftanza  confifts  of  founds  well 
chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  common-places, 
cafily  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  be  as  well  expreffed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers,  images, 
harmony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the  antagonifl 
of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — but  every  part 
cannot  be  the  beft. 

The  next  flanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark 
and  difmal  regions  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope 
nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  forrow,  can  be  found :  the 
poet  however  faithfully  attends  us;  we  have  all  that 
can  be  performed  by  elegance  of  diclion,  or  fweet- 
nefs  of  verification  j  but  what  can  form  avail  with- 
out better  matter? 
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The  laft  flanza  recurs  again  to  common-places* 
The  conclufion  is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of 
Dryden  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  end  with 
the  fame  fault;  the  comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on 
one  fide,  and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own  thoughts  : 
Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praife  of  Muiick, 
was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  infenfible  of  its 
effects. 

One  of  his  greateft,  though  of  his  earlieft  works, 
is  the  "  Eflay  on  Criticifm,"  which,  if  he  had  written 
nothing  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  among  the  firft 
criticks  and  the  firft  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode 
of  excellence  that  can  embellilh  or  dignify  didadlick 
compofition,  feleftion  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrange- 
ment, juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendour  of  illuftration, 
and  propriety  of  digreflion.  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  pleafmg  to  confider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he  that 
delights  himfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch  powers 
may  be  foon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to  think 
that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Eflay 
would  be  unprofitably  tedious :  but  I  cannot  forbear 
to  oblerve,  that  the  comparifon  of  a  ftudent's  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fciences  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller 
in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  beft  that  Englifh  poetry 
can  Ihew.  A  iimile,  to  be  perfect,  muft  both  il- 
luftrate  and  ennoble  the  fubjed;  muft  mew  it  to  the 
underftanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  difplay  it  to 
the  fancy  with  greater  dignity ;  but  either  of  thefe 
qualities  may  be  fufficient  to  recommend  it.  In  di- 
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dacYick  poetry,  of  which  the  great  purpofeis  infrac- 
tion, a  fimile  may  be  praifed  which  illuftrates,  though 
it  does  not  ennoble ;  in  heroicks,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illuftrate. 
That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to  exhibit, 
independently  of  its  references,  a  pleafing  image; 
for  a  fimile  is  faid  to  be  a  fhort  epifode.  To  this 
antiquity  was  fo  attentive,  that  circumftances  were 
fometimes  added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  ferved 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced  what  Per- 
xault  ludicroufly  called  "  comparifons  with  a  long 
*'  tail."  In  their  fimiles  the  greateft  writers  have 
fometimes  failed ;  the  Ihip-race,  compared  with  the 
chariot-race,  is  neither  illuftrated  nor  aggrandifed : 
land  and  water  make  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo, 
running  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained;  the  ideas  of 
purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to  be  made  plainer ; 
and  a  god  and  the  daughter  of  a  god  are  not  repre- 
fented  much  to  their  advantage  by  a  hare  and  dog. 
The  fimile  of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs  parts,  yet  af- 
fords a  (Inking  picture  by  itfelf  i  it  makes  the  forego- 
ing poiition  better  understood,  and  enables  it  to  take 
farter  hold  on  the  attention ;  it  aflifts  the  apprehen- 
fion,  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated 
paragraph,  in  which  it  is  directed  that  "  the  found 
**  Ihould  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe ;"  a  precept  which 
Pope  is  allowed  to  have  obferved  beyond  any  other 
Englifh  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and  the  defirc 
of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the  found  to 
the  fenfe,  have  produced,  in  my  opinion,  many 
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wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beauties.  All  that  can 
furnilh  this  reprefentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words 
confidered  fingly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
pronounced.  Every  language  has  fome  words  framed 
to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they  exprefs,  as  thump, 
rattle,  growl,  Mfs.  Thefe  however  are  but  few,  and 
the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be 
of  any  ufe  but  when  found  is  to  be  mentioned.  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  dadtylick  meafures 
of  the  learned  languages  capable  of  confiderable 
variety;  but  that  variety  could  be  accommodated 
only  to  motion  or  duration,  and  different  degrees  of 
motion  were  perhaps  expreffed  by  verfes  rapid  or 
flow,  without  much  attention  of  the  writer,  when 
the  image  had  full  pofleflion  of  his  fancy;  but  our 
language  having  little  flexibility,  our  verfes  can  dif- 
fer very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  refem^ 
blances,  I  fear,  arife  fometimes  merely  from  the  am- 
biguity of  words;  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  rela- 
tion between  a/0//  line  and  foft  couch,  or  between 
hard  fyllables  and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  exemplified; 
and  yet  it  may  be  fufpedted  that  in  fuch  refemblances 
the  mind  often  governs  the  ear,  and  the  founds  are 
eflimated  by  their  meaning.  One  of  their  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  attempts  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labour  of 
Sifyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  flep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  flone ; 
The  huge  round  flone,  refulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along  the  ground. 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  ilone  to  move  flowly  up- 
ward, and  roll  violently  back?  But  fet  the  fame 
numbers  to  another  fenfe  ; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  fong, 
Chear'd  the  rough  road,  we  wilh'd  the  rough  road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  fteps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay,  and  much 
of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  fhew  how  little  the  greateft  mafter  of  num- 
bers can  fix  the  principles  of  reprefentative  harmony, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark  that  the  poet,  who  tell* 
us,  that 

When  Ajax  flrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow; 
Not  fo,  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  tii'  unbending  corn,  and  ikims  along  the  main; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praife 
of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  he  tried  another  ex- 
periment upon  found  and  time,  and  produced  this 
memorable  triplet; 

Waller  was  fmooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join        "1 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line, 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Here  are  the  fvviftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the 
march  of  flow-paced  rriajefty,  exhibited  by  the  fame 
poet  in  the  fame  fequence  of  fyllables,  except  that 
the  exact  profodift  will  find  the  line  of  fwiftnefs  by 
one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardinefs. 

Beauties 
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Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied;  and, 
when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not  to  be 
rejected,  and  not  to  be  folicited. 

To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumulated  on 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  by  readers  of  every  clafs, 
from  the  critick  to  the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  addition.  Of  that  which  is  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  the  moft  attractive  of  all  ludicrous 
competitions,  let  it  rather  be  now  enquired  from 
what  fources  the  power  of  pleafing  is  derived. 

Dr.  "Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perfpica- 
city,  has  remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents  are 
very  happily  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  the  poem. 
The  Heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention: 
we  Ihould  have  turned  away  from  a  conteft  between 
Venus  and  Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical 
perfons  always  excites  convi&ion  of  its  own  abfur- 
dity;  they  may  produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct 
actions :  when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dif- 
folves:  thus  Difcord  may  raife  a  mutiny;  but  Difcord 
cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope 
brought  in  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
and  paffions  proportionate  to  their  operation.  The 
Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act,  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea- 
table,  what  more  terrifick  and  more  powerful  phan- 
toms perform  on  the  ftormy  ocean,  or  the  field  of 
battle ;  they  give  their  proper  help,  and  do  their 
proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the 
inventer  of  this  petty  nation  j  a  charge  which  might 
with  more  juftice  have  been  brought  againfl  the  au- 
thor of  the  u  Iliad,"  who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  re- 
ligious fyltem  of  his  country;  for  what  is  there,  but 
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the  names  of  his  agents,  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  he  not  affigned  them  characters  and  operations 
never  heard  of  before?  Has  he  not,  at  leaft,  given 
them  their  firft  poetical  exiftence  ?  If  this  is  not 
fufficient  to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing 
original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  two  molt  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New 
things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar  things  are 
made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of 
before,  is  prefented  to  us  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and 
eafy,  that  the  reader  feeks  for  no  further  information, 
but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
adopts  their  interefts,  and  attends  their  purfuits, 
loves  a  Sylph,  and  detefts  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  para- 
graph will  prove.  The  fubjeft  of  the  poem  is  arc 
event  below  the  common  incidents  of  common  life; 
nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as 
to  be  no  longer  regarded ;  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a 
female-day  is  here  brought  before  us,  invefled  with- 
fo  much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing  is 
difguifed,  every  thing  is  finking,  and  we  feel  all  the 
the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from  which  we  have 
a  thoufand  times  turned  faftidioufly  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
laugh  at  "  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female 
"  fex."  It  is  therefore  without  juitice  that  Dennis 
charges  the  <c  Rape  of  the  Lock"  with  the  want  of 
a  moral,  and  for  that  reafon  fcts  it  below  the 
"  Lutrin,"  which  expofes  the  pride  and  difcord  of 
the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope  nor  Boileau  has 
made  the  world  much  better  than  he  found  itj  bur,. 
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if  they  had  both  fucceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who 
would  have  deferved  moft  from  publick  gratitude. 
The  freaks,  and  humours,  and  fpleen,  and  vanity  of 
women,  as  they  embroil  families  in  difcord,  and  fill 
houfes  with  difquiet,  do  more  to  obftrudt  the  happt- 
nefs  of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the 
mifery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any  fingle  crufh  of 
overwhelming  evil,  but  from  fmall  vexations  continu- 
ally repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the  machi- 
nery is  fuperfluous ;  that,  by  all  the  buftlc  of  pre- 
ternatural operation,  the  main  event  is  neither  haf- 
tended  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge  an  efficacious 
anfwer  is  not  eaiily  made.  The  Sylphs  cannot  be 
faid  to  help  or  to  oppofe;  and  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
imply  fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufficiently  intermingled  with  the  aclion.  Other 
parts  may  likewife  be  charged  with  want  of  connec- 
tion ;  the  game  at  ombre  might  be  fpared ;  but,  if  the 
Lady  had  loft  her  hair  \vhiie  Ihe  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who 
are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  negledt- 
ing  more  important  interefts.  Thole  perhaps  are 
faults  ;  but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  much  ex- 
cellence ! 

The  Epiftle  of  "  Eloife  to  Abelard"  is  one  of  the 
moft  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  lubjecl  is 
fo  judicioufly  chofen,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in 
turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  find  another 
which  fo  many  circumftances  concur  to  recommend. 
We  regularly  intereft  ourfelves  moft  in  the  fortune 
of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  our  notice.  Abelard  and 
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Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of 
merit.  The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  ad- 
ventures and  misfortunes  of  this  illuftrious  pair  are 
known  from  undifputed  hiftory.  Their  fate  does  not 
leave  the  mind  in  hopelefs  dejection  ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and  piety. 
So  new  and  fo  affecting  is  their  ftory,  that  it  fuper- 
fedes  invention ;  and  imagination  ranges  at  full  liberty 
without  draggling  into  fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  fkiifully  adopted,  has  been  dili- 
gently improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him, 
which  feems  more  the  effect  of  ftudious  perfeverance 
and  laborious  revifal.  Here  is  particularly  obfervable 
the  curiojaftfaitat,  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  culti- 
vation. Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe,  nor  afperity  of 
language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentiments,  which  have  fo 
much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been  drawn,  are 
ihewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers  by  the  learned  author 
of  the  "  Effay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope  ;" 
a  book  which  teaches  how  the  brow  of  Criticifm 
may  be  fmoothed,  and  how  fhe  may  be  enabled,  with 
all  her  feverity,  to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  difquifition  has  now  conducted  me 
to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranflation  of  the  '•  Iliad;" 
a  performance  which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  to 
equal.  To  the  Greeks  tranflation  was  almoft  unknown ; 
it  was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Barbarians  for  poeti- 
cal beauties,  but  fought  for  every  thing  in  Homer, 
where,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  that  they  might  not 
find. 
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The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators; 
but  I  can  hear  of  no  verlion,  unlefs  perhaps  Angui- 
lara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which  is  read  with 
eagernefs.  The  "  Iliad"  of  Salvini  every  reader  may 
difcover  to  be  pundilioufly  exacl:;  but  it  feems  to  be 
the  work  of  a  linguift  fkilrully  pedantic;  and  his  coun- 
trymen, the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  pleafe,  re- 
jed:  it  with  difguft. 

Their  predeceflbrs  the  Romans  have  left  fomefpe- 
cimens  of  translation  behind  them,  and  that  employ- 
ment muft  have  had  fome  credit  in  which  Tully  and 
Gennanicus  engaged  ;  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what 
is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were  ver- 
fions  of  Menmder,  nothing  tranflated  feems  ever  to 
have  rifen  to  high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the 
meridian  hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably 
induftrious  to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  ancients;  but  found  themfelves  reduced, 
by  whatever  neceffiry,  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry  into  profe.  Whoever  could  read  an  author, 
could  tranflate  him.  From  fuch  rivals  little  can  be 
feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  audacious  under- 
taking was  drawn  from  the  verfions  of  Dryden.  Vir- 
gil had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer  ; 
and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator. 
Pope  fearched  the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combi- 
nations of  heroick  diction;  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated 
our  language  with  fo  much  diligence  and  art,  that 
he  has  left  in  his  "  Homer"  a  treafure  of  poetical 
elegances  to  posterity.  His  verfion  may  be  faid  to 
have  tuned  the  Englifh  tongue  ;  for  fince  its  appear- 
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ance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other  powers, 
has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  feries  of  lines,  fo  elabo- 
rately corrected,  and  fo  fweetly  modulated,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  publick  ear;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured 
of  the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the  tranf- 
lation. 

But  in  the  moft  general  applaufe  difcordant  voices 
will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  objected  by  fome, 
who  wilh  to  be  numbered  among  the  fons  of  learning, 
that  Pope's  verfion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical;  that 
it  exhibits  no  refemblance  of  the  original  and  charac- 
teriftick  manner  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants 
his  ardefs  grandeur,  his  unaffected  majefty  *.  This 
cannot  be  totally  denied;  but  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  neceffitas  quod  cogit  defendit ;  that  may  be  law- 
fully done  which  cannot  be  forborn.  Time  and  place 
will  always  enforce  regard,  In  eflimating  this  tranf- 
lation, confideration  muft  be  had  of  the  nature  of 
our  language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years  have  made  in 
the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of  thought.  Virgil 
wrote  in  alanguageofthe  fame  general  fabrick  with  that 
of  Homer,  in  verfes  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  an  age 
nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hundred  years ; 

*  Bentley  was  one  of  tbefe.  He  and  Pope,  foon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner;  when  Pope,  de- 
firous  of  his  opinion  of  the  tranflation,  addrefled  him  thus :  "  Dr. 
"  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  bookfeller  to  fend  you  your  books ;  1 
"  hope  you  received  them."  Bentley,  who  had  purpofely  avoided 
faying  any  thing  about  Homer,  pretended  not  tounderftand  him, 
and  aflted,  '  Books !  books !  what  books  ?'  *  My  Homer,'  replied 
Fope,  *  which  you  did  me  ,he  honour  to  fubfcribe  for.' — *  Oh,' 
faid  Ceniley,  «  ay,  now  I  recollect-— your  tranflation  : — it  is  a 
•  pretty  poem,  Mr,  Pope  j  but  you  muft  not  call  it  Homer.'  H. 
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yet  he  found,  even  then,  the  flate  of  the  world  fo 
much  altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  fo  much 
increafed,  that  mere  nature  would  be  endured  no 
longer;  and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
pafiages,  very  few  can  be  Ihewn  which  he  has  not 
embellifhed. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from  bar- 
barity, and  falling  into  regular  fubordination,  gain 
leifure  to  grow  wife,  and  feel  the  fhame  of  ignorance 
and  the  craving  pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity.  To  this 
hunger  of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is  grateful ;  that 
which  fills  the  void  removes  uneafineis,  and  to  be 
free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleafure ;  but  repletion 
generates  faftidioufnefs;  a  faturated  intellect  foon  be- 
comes luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  re- 
ception till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  diction. 
Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progrefs  of  learning, 
that  in  all  nations  the  firft  writers  are  fimple,  and  that 
every  age  improves  in  elegance.  One  refinement 
always  makes  way  for  another;  and  what  was  expedient 
to  VirgU  was  neceflary  to  Pope. 

I  fuppofe  many  readers  of  the  Englifh  "  Iliad," 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  fome  unexpected 
beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in 
the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
Homer  doubtlefs  owes  to  his  tranflator  many  Ovidian 
graces  not  exaftly  fuitable  to  his  character  ;  but  to 
have  added  can  be.  no  great  crime,  if  nothing  be 
taken  away.  Elegance  is  furely  to  be  defired,  if  it 
IDC  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  dignity.  A  hero 
\vould  wi(h  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thoufand  cavils  one  anfwer  is  fufficient;  the 
purpofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  criticifrn 

which 
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which  would  deftroy  the  power  of  pleafing  rnuft  be 
blown  afide.  Pope  wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his 
own  nation  :  he  knew  that  it  was  neceffary  to  colour 
the  images  and  point  the  fentiments  of  his  author;  he 
therefore  made  him  graceful,  but  loft  him  foine  of  his 
iublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfion  is  ac- 
companied, and  by  which  it  is  recommended  ro  many 
readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly  written  to 
fwell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pafs  without  praife: 
commentaries  which  attract  the  reader  by  the  pleafure 
of  perufal  have  not  often  appeared  ;  the  notes  of 
others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  thofe  of  Pope  to 
vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  obje&ed  with  fufficient  reafon, 
that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much  of  unfea- 
fonable  levity  and  affected  gaiety  ;  that  too  many  ap- 
peals are  made  to  the  Ladies,  and  the  eafe  which  is 
ib  carefully  preferved  is  fometimes  the  eafe  of  a 
trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
inftrudtipn  its  proper  flyle;  the  gravity  of  common 
criticks  may  be  tedious,  but  is  lefs  defpicable  than 
childifh  merriment. 

Of  the  "  Odvfley"  nothing  remains  to  be  obferved  : 
the  fame  general  praife  may  be  given  to  both  tranf- 
lations,  and  a  particular  examination  of  either  would 
require  a  large  volume.  The  notes  were  written  by 
Broome,  who  endeavoured,  not  unfuccefsfully,  to  imi- 
tate his  matter. 

Of  the  "  Dunciad"  the  hint  is  confefTedly  taken 
from  Dryden's  "  Mac  Flecknoe;"  but  the  plan  is  fo 
enlarged  and  diverfified  as  juftly  to  claim  the  praife 
of  an  original,  and  affords  the  belt  fpecimen 

that 
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that  has  yet  appeared  of  perfonal  fatire  ludicroufly 
pompous. 

That  the  defign  was  moral,  whatever  the  author 
might  tell  either  his  readers  or  hiinfelf,  I  am  not 
convinced.  The  firft  motive  was  the  defire  of  re- 
venging the  contempt  with  which  Theobald  had 
treated  his  u  Shakfpeare,"  and  regaining  the  honour 
which  he  had  loft,  by  crufhing  his  opponent.  Theo- 
bold  was  not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  there- 
fore it  was  neceflary  to  find  other  enemies  with  other 
names,  at  whofe  expence  he  might  divert  the 
publick. 

In  this  defign  there  was  petulance  and  malignity 
enough  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An 
author  places  himfelf  uncalled  before  the  tribunal  of 
Criticii'm,  and  folicits  fame  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace. 
Dulnefs  or  deformity  are  not  culpable  in  themielves, 
but  may  be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  pretend 
to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pafs  without  reprehenfion,  what 
Ihould  reftrain  them  ?  impune  diem  confumpferit  ingens 
Telepbus ;  and  upon  bad  writers  only  will  ceniure 
have  much  effect.  The  fatire,  which  brought  Theo- 
bald and  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  fatirical  criticifm  may 
be  confidered  as  ufeful  when  it  rectifies  error  and  im- 
proves judgement ;  he  that  refines  the  publick  taftc 
is  a  publick  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known ;  its 
chief  fault  is  the  grofihefs  of  its  images.  Pope  and 
Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in  ideas  phyfically 
impure,  fuch  as  every  other  tongue  utters  with  un- 
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willingnefs,  and  of  which  every  ear  fhrinks  from  the 
mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offenfive  as  it  is,  may  be  for- 
given for  the  excellence  of  other  paffages;  fuch  as  the 
formation  and  diflblution  of  Moore,  the  account  of 
the  Traveller,  the  misfortune  of  the  Florid,  and  the 
crowded  thoughts  and  {lately  numbers  which  dignify 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
et  Dunciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require  that 
it  fhould  be  publiftied,  as  in  the  prefent  collection, 
with  all  its  variations. 

The  "  Effay  on  Man'*  was  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  long  confederation,  but  certainly  not  the  happiefl 
of  Pope's  performances.  The  fubjecl:  is  perhaps  not 
very  proper  for  poetry ;  and  the  poet  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  mailer  of  his  fubjedl ;  metaphyfical  morality 
was  to  him  a  new  fludy ;  he  was  proud  of  his  acquifi- 
tions,  and,  fuppofing  himfelf  mailer  of  great  fecrets, 
was  in  haile  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus 
he  tells  us,  in  the  firft  Epiille,  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an  order  of 
beings  fuch  as  mankind,  becaufe  Infinite  Excellence 
can  do  only  what  is  belt.  He  finds  out  that  thefe 
beings  muft  be  u  fomewhere ;"  and  that  "  all  the 
*'  queflionis,  whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  place."  Surely 
if,  according  to  the  poet's  Leibnitian  reafoning,  we 
may  infer  that  man  ought  to  be,  only  becaufe  he  is, 
we  may  allow  that  his  place  is  the  right  place,  becaufe 
he  has  it.  Supreme  Wifdom  is  not  lefs  infallible  in. 
difpofing  than  in  creating.  But  what  is  meant  by 
fomewhere  and  flace,  and  wrong  place,  it  had  been 
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vain  to  aJk  Pope,  who  probably  had  never  alked 
himfelf. 

Having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of  wifdorn,  he 
tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much  that 
he  does  not  know  himfelf;  that  we  fee  but  little,  and 
that  the  order  of  the  univerfe  is  beyond  our  compre- 
henfion  ;  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  chain  of  fubordinate  beings  "  from  infinite 
'*  to  nothing,"  of  which  himfelf  and  his  readers  are 
equally  ignorant.  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort, 
which,  without  his  help,  he  fuppofes  unattainable, 
in  the  pofition  "  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God 
"  is  wife." 

This  Eflay  affords  an  egregious  inftance  of  the 
predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  fplendour  of 
imagery,  and  the  fedudtive  powers  of  eloquence. 
Never  was  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of 
fentiment  fo  happily  difguifed.  The  reader  feels  his 
mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing  ;  and,  when  he 
meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk 
of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When  thefe  wonder-work- 
ing founds  (ink  into  fenfe,  and  the  do&rine  of  the 
Eflay,  difrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers 
of  its  naked  excellence,  what  fhall  we  difcover  ?  That 
we  are,  in  comparifon  with  our  Creator,  very  weak 
and  ignorant;  that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain  of  ex- 
iftence ;  and  that  we  could  not  make  one  another 
with  more  (kill  than  we  are  made.  We  may  learn 
yet  more;  that  the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied 
from  the  inftindtive  operations  of  other  animals ; 
that,  if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  faid 
that  man  was  made  for  geefe.  To  thefe  profound 
principles  of  natural  knowledge  are  added  fome 
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moral  inftructions  equally  new;  that  felf  intereft,  well 
underftood,  will  produce  focial  concord  ;  that  men 
are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil 
is  fometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human  ad- 
vantages are  unftable  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain 
duration  and  doubtful  effect ;  that  our  true  honour 
is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  aft  it  well ;  that 
virtue  only  is  our  own  j  and  that  happinefs  is  always 
in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfive  fearch 
may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before ; 
but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by  fuch  a 
blaze  of  embellifhments,  or  fuch  fweetnefs  of  melody. 
The  vigorous  contraction  of  fome  thoughts,  the 
luxuriant  amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illuf- 
trations,  and  fometimes  the  dignity,  fometimes  the 
foftnefs  of  the  verfes,  enchain  philofophy,  fufpend 
criticifm,  and  opprefs  judgement  by  overpowering 
plealure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs;  yet,  if  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  compofition 
before  a  rigid  critick,  I  fliould  not  felect  the  "  EfTay 
"  on  Man  j"  for  it  contains  more  lines  unfuccefsfully 
laboured,  more  harfhnefs  of  diction,  more  thoughts 
imperfectly  exprelfed,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heavinefs  without  ftrength,  than  will  eafily 
be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

The  "  Characters  of  Men  and  Women"  are  the 
product  of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human  life ; 
much  labour  has  been  beftowed  upon  them,  and 
Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain.  That  his  excel- 
lence may  be  properly  eftimated,  I  recommend  a  com- 
parifon  of  his  "  Characters  of  Women"  with  Boileau's 
3  Satire ; 
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Satire ;  it  will  then  be  feen  with  how  much  move 
perfpicacity  female  nature  is  inveilignted,  and  female 
excellence  feledted  ;  and  he  furely  is  no  mean  writer 
to  whom  Boileau  fhould  be  found  inferior.  The 
"  Characters  of  Men,"  however,  are  written  with 
more,  if  not  with  deeper,  thought,  and  exhibit 
many  paffages  exquifitely  beautiful.  The  "  Gem  and 
"  the  Flower"  will  not  eafily  be  equalled.  In  the 
xvomen's  part  are  fome  defects;  the  character  of  Atoffa 
is  not  fo  neatly  finiflied  as  that  of  Clodio  ;  and  iome 
of  the  female  characters  may  be  found  perhaps  more 
frequently  among  men ;  what  is  faid  of  Phiiomede 
was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epiftles  to  Lord  Bathurft  and  Lord  Bur- 
lington, Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  find  a 
train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the  writer's  head, 
and,  to  fupport  his  hypothefis,  has  printed  that  firft 
which  was  publiflied  lad.  In  one,  the  moil  valuable 
paffage  is  perhaps  the  Elegy  on  "  Good  Senfe ;" 
and  the  other,  the  "  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
et  ingham." 

The  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily  called 
the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires,"  is  a  performance 
confifling,  as  it  ^feems,  of  many  fragments  wrought 
into  one  defign,  which  by  this  union  of  fcattered 
beauties  contains  more  flriking  paragraphs  than 
could  probably  have  been  brought  together  into  an 
occafional  work.  As  there  is  no  ilronger  motive  to 
exertion  than  felf-defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance, 
fpirit,  or  dignity,  titan  the  poet's  vindication  of  his 
own  character.  The  meaneft  paffage  is  the  fatire 
upon  Sporus. 

Of 
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Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the  "  Epilogue 
"  to  the  Satires,"  it  was  very  juftly  remarked  by 
Savage,  that  the  fecond  was  in  the  whole  more  ftrongly 
conceived,  and  more  equally  fupported,  but  that  it 
had  no  fingle  paffages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the 
firft  for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  feem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  employment 
became  his  favourite  by  its  facility ;  the  plan  was 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  required  but  to 
accommodate  as  he  could  the  fentiments  of  an  old 
author  to  recent  fadts  or  familiar  images;  but  what  is 
eafy  is  feldom  excellent ;  fuch  imitations  cannot  give 
pleafure  to  common  readers  ;  the  man  of  learning  may 
be  fometimes  furprifed  and  delighted  by  an  unex- 
pected parallel ;  but  the  comparifon  requires  know- 
ledge of  the  original,  which  will  likewife  often  detedt 
ilrained  applications.  Between  Roman  images  and 
Englifh  manners,  there  will  be  an  irreconcileable 
diffimilitude,  and  the  works  will  be  generally  un- 
couth and  party-coloured  ;  neither  original  nor  tranf- 
lated,  neither  ancient  nor  modern  *. 

Pope 

*  In  one  of  thefe  poems  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs  a  ilory 
that  I  once  heard  the  reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate. 

'  Slander  or  poifon  dread  from  Delia's  rage  ; 

*  Hard  words,  or  hanging  if  your  judge  be  ****.» 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  conceiving 

that  his  name  was  meant  to  fill  up  the  blank,  fent  his  cleric  to  Mr. 

Pope,  to  complain  of  th^  iniult.    Pope  told  the  young  man,  that 
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Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjufted  to 
each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  genius. 
He  had  Invention^  by  which  new  trains  of  events  are 
formed,  and  new  fcenes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and  by  which  extrinfick 
and  adventitious  embellishments  and  illuftrations  are 
connected  with  a  known  fubjedt,  as  in  the  "  Eflay 
"  on  Criticifm."  He  had  Imagination,  which  ftrongly 
imprefles  on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to 
convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature, 
incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of  paffion,  as  in  his 
"  Eloifa,"  "  Windfor  Foreft,"  and  the  "  Ethick 
(e  Epiftles."  He  had  Judgement,  which  feledts  from 
life  or  nature  what  the  prefent  purpofe  requires,  and 
by  feparating  the  efTence  of  things  from  its  concomi- 
tants, often  makes  the  reprefentation  more  powerful 
than  the  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  language  al- 
ways before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with 
every  grace  of  elegant  expreffion,  as  when  he  accom- 
modates his  di&ion  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
Homer's  fentiments  and  defcriptions. 

Poetical  expreffion  includes  found  as  well  as 
meaning.  "  Muiick,"  fays  Dryden,  "  .is  inarticulate 
"  poetry  :*'  among  the  excellences  of  Pope,  there- 
fore, muft  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  his  metre. 
By  perilling  the  works  of  Dryden,  he  difcovered  the 

the  blank  might  be  fupplied  by  many  monofyllables,  other  than 
the  judge's  name : — *  but,  fir,'  laid  the  clerk,  '  the  judge  fays 
that  no  other  word  will  make  fenfe  of  the  pafiage.'— •'  So  then  it 
feems,'  fays  Pope,  *  your  matter  is  not  only  a  judge,  but  a 
poet :  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  odds  are  againft  me.  Give  my 
refpe&s  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not  contend  \vith  one 
that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  he  may  fill  up  the  blank  as 
he  pleafes.1  H, 
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mod  perfect  fabrick  of  Englifti  verfe,  and  habituated 
himfelf  to  that  only  which  he  found  the  beftj  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  rettramt,  his  poetry  has  been  cen- 
fured  as  too  uniformly  mufical,  and  as  glutting  the 
ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs.  I  fufpedt  this  objection 
to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who  judge  by  principles  rather 
than  perception ;  and  who  would  even  themfelves 
have  lefs  pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re- 
lieve attention  by  fludied  difcords,  or  affected  to  break 
his  lines  and  vary  his  paufes. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  verfifkation, 
he  did  not  opprefs  his  powers  with  fuperfluons  rigour. 
He  feems  to  have  thought  with  Boileau,  that  the 
practice  of  writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difficulty 
Ihould  overbalance  the  advantage.  The  construction 
of  his  language  is  not  always  ftrictly  grammatical ; 
with  thofe  rhymes  which  prefcription  had  conjoined 
he  contented  himfelf,  without  regard  to  Swift's  re- 
mcnftrances,  though  there  was  no  finking  confo- 
nance  ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  termina- 
tions, or  to  refuie  admiffion,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  to- 
the  fame  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclufion  of  Alexandrines 
and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard;  he  admitted  them, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too  rarely ;  he  ufes 
them  more  liberally  in  his  tranflation  than  his 
poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes;  and  always,  I  think, 
vmfuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the  "  Rape  of  the 
"  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected,  from  his  verfes ; 
but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet  rather  com- 
modious than  important.     Each  of  the  fix  full  lines 
&  cf 
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of  the  "  Iliad"  might  lofe  two  fyllables  with  very- 
little  diminution  of  the  meaning;  and  fometimes, 
after  all  his  art  and  labour,  one  verfe  feems  to  be 
made  for  the  fake  of  another.  In  his  latter  produc- 
tions the  didtion  is  fometimes  vitiated  by  French 
idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infected 
him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  moft  gratified  was  this : 

Lo,  where  Moeotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows. 

But  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot  difcover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a 
happy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrafe  poetically 
elegant  in  the  Englilh  language,  which  Pope  has  not 
inferted  into  his  verfion  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained 
pofleffion  of  fo  many  beauties  of  fpeech,  it  were  de- 
lirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from  authors, 
obfcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant 
or  ufeful,  and  preferved  it  aH  in  a  regular  collection, 
is  not  unlikely.  When,  in  his  laft  years,  Hall's 
Satires  were  fhewn  him,  he  wifhed  that  he  had  feen 
them  fooner. 

New  fentiments  and  new  images  others  may  pro- 
duce; but  to  attempt  any  further  improvement  of 
verification  will  be  dangerous.  Art  and  diligence 
have  now  done  their  beft,  and  what  fhall  be  added 
will  be  the  effort  of  tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to  anfwer 
the  queftion  that  has  once  been  aiked,  Whether 
Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwife  than  by  afking  in  return, 
If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found? 
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To  circumfcribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only  fhevr 
the  narrownefs  of  the  definer,  though  a  definition 
which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will  not  eafily  be  made. 
Let  us  look  round  upon  the  prefent  time,  and  back 
upon  the  paft;  let  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of 
mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry  ;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  ftated, 
and  the  pretefions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  difputed. 
Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  verfion,  the  name  of 
poet  rnuft  have  been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of 
the  "  Iliad"  were  to  clafs  his  fuccefibrs,  he  would 
affign  a  very  high  place  to  his  translator,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  evidence  of  Genius. 

The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  communicated 
to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

<e  To  Mr.  BRIDGES,  at  the  Bifliop  of  London's  at 
Fulham. 

"SIR, 

"  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your  Remarks, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged ;  and  the  fpeed 
with  which  you  discharged  fo  troublefome  a  talk, 
doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  mufl  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very  much 
by  the  commendations  fo  ill  beftowed  upon  me; 
but,  I  allure  you,  much  more  by  the  franknefs  of 
your  cenfure,  which  1  ought  to  take  the  more  kindly 
of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  fcribbler 
to  be  improved  in  his  judgement  than  to  be  foothed 
in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  deviations, 
from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  1  was 
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fed  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes ;  who  are,  it  feems, 
as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal, as  they  are  decryed  for  the  badnefs  of  their 
tranflations.  Chapman  pretends  to  have  reftored  the 
genuine  fenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places:  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they 
confefs  they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin  interpreta- 
tion very  often  by  his  verfion.  For  my  part,  I  gene- 
rally took  the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have 
explained  it;  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  own  imperfedtnefs  in  the  language, 
over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you  may  be  con- 
fident, I  think  you  in  the  right,  becaufc  you  happen 
to  be  of  my  opinion :  (for  men  (let  them  fay  what 
they  will)  never  approve  any  other's  fenfe,  but  as  it 
fquares  with  their  own).  But  you  have  made  me 
much  more  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in  my  judgement, 
fince  it  is  flrengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your  criti- 
ciiins,  which  regard  the  expreffion,  very  juft,  and 
ihall  make  my  profit  of  them  :  to  give  you  fome 
proof  that  I  am  in  earned,  I  will  alter  three  verfes 
on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dry  den's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope,  you 
will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obedience,  from  one, 
who  values  the  authority  of  one  true  poet  above  that 
of  twenty  criticks  or  commentators.  But  though  I 
fpeak  thus  of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way, 
for  my  own  want  of  critical  underftanding  in  the 
original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greateft  of 
them  are  certainly  thofe  of  Invention  and  Deiign, 
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which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  laguage :  for  the 
diftinguiming  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  belt  criticks  of  all  nations)  firft  in  the 
manners,  (which  include  all  the  fpeeches,  as  being  no 
other  than  the  reprefentations  of  each  perfon's  man- 
ners by  his  words :)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire, 
which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonder- 
ful force,  that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  fpirit 
is  mafter  of  himfelf,  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interefted  and  concerned  before  you  are 
aware,  all  at  once,  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft 
degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trauflator  of  Ho- 
mer ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very  hard 
for  any  tranilator  to  come  up  to  it,  becaufe  the  chief 
reafon  why  all  tranflations  fall  Jhort  of  their  originals 
is,  that  the  very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to, 
renders  them  heavy  and  difpirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I 
take  it,  confifts  in  that  noble  fimplicity  which  runs 
through  all  his  works;  (and  yet  his  diction,  contrary 
to  what  one  would  imagine  confident  with  fimplicity, 
is  at  the  fame  time  very  copious).  I  don't  know  how 
I  have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but  I  find  I 
have  faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken  too  inconfi- 
derately:  what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon  this 
fubjecl:,  I  mall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for 
my  own  improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is  a 
happinefs  1  very  earneftly  defire,  as  I  do  likewife 
forne  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think  my- 
felf  obliged  to  your  friendfhip,  and  how  truly  I  am, 
Sir, 

"  Your  moll  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

"  A,  POPE." 
The 
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The  Criticifm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  which  was 
printed  in  "  The  Univerfal  Vifitor,"  is  placed  here, 
being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be  inferted  in  the 
Life. 

E  V  ER  Y  Art  is  befl  taught  by  example.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  propriety  than 
remarks  on  the  works  of  thofe  who  have  moil  ex- 
celled. I  fhall  therefore  endeavour,  at  this  vifitt  to 
entertain  the  young  ftudents  in  poetry  with  an  exami- 
nation of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs;  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  Tomb.  An  epitaph, 
therefore,  implies  no  particular  character  of  writing, 
but  may  be  compofed  in  verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed 
commonly  panegyrical;  becaufe  we  are  feldom 
diftinguiftied  with  a  ftone  but  by  our  friends ;  but 
it  has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  mollify  it,  except  this, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  common  beholders 
may  be  expected  to  have  leifure  and  patience  to  perule. 

I. 

0«  CHARLES  Earl  of  DORSET,  in  the  Church  of 
Wytbyham  in  Suffix. 

Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe's  pride, 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy'd. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fan&ify'd  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ilate  ; 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fevere  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 
Bleft  fatyrift!  who  toueh'd  the  means  fo  true, 
AB  Ihow'd,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
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Bled  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  plcafc, 
Yet  facred  kept  his  friendthip,  and  his  cafe, 
lUeft  peer  !  his  great  forefather's  every  gra.ce 
Refie&ing,  and  reflected  on  his  race  ; 
"Where  other  Buckhurfls,  other  Dorfets  fhine, 
And  patriots  flill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firft  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind  of 
information  which  few  would  want,  that  the  man, 
for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected,  died.  There  are 
indeed  fome  qualities  worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to 
the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him 
from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  wonder 
that  he  fhould  die.  What  is  meant  by  "  judge  of 
t(  nature,"  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature  is  not  the  object 
of  human  judgement;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  judge  where 
we  cannot  alter.  If  by  nature  is  meant,  what  is  com- 
monly called  nature  by  the  criticks,  a  juft  reprefen- 
tation  of  things  really  exiting,  and  actions  really 
performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  oppofed  to  art; 
nature  being,  in  this  fenfe,  only  the  befl  effect  of  art. 

The  fcourge  of  pride—- 
Of this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not,  what  is 
intended,  an  illuftration  of  the  former.  Pride t  in 
the  Great,  is  indeed  well  enough  connected  with 
knaves  in  ftate,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too 
ludicrous  and  light;  but  the  mention  of  fanttified 
pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learning, 
but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  oppreffion, 
fomething  more  gloomy  and  more  formidable  than 
foppery. 
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Yet  foft  his  nature—- 
This is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  firft  be- 
{lowed  on  Dorfet  by  Pope.    The  next  verfe  is  ex- 
tremely  beautiful. 

Bleft  tetyrift  !— 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was 
not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  thefe  imi- 
tations with  much  harfhnefs;  in  long  performances 
they  are  fcarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  in  fhorter  they 
may  be  indulged,  becaufe  the  train  of  the  compofi- 
sion  may  naturally  involve  them,  or  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  fubjecl.  allow  little  choice.  However,  what  is 
borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own;  and  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  critical  jqilice  to  give  every  bird  of 
the  Mufes  his  proper  feather. 

Bleft  courtier! — 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended 
for  keeping  his  eafefacred,  may  perhaps  be  difputable. 
To  pleafe  king  and  country,  without  facrificing 
friendfhip  to  any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  un- 
common inftance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  de- 
ferved  to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  eafe.  I  wifh  our  poets  would 
attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the  ufe  of  the  word 
facredy  which  furely  ihould  never  be  applied  in  a 
ferious  compofition,  but  where  fome  reference  may 
be  made  to  a  higher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is 
exacted  or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friend- 
Ihip  facred,  becaufe  promifes  of  friendship  are  very 
awful  ties;  but  methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a  bur* 
lefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his  cafe  facred. 

Bleft 
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Bleft  peer ! — 

The  blefling  to  the  peer  has  no  connection  with  his 
peerage :  they  might  happen  to  any  other  man,  whofc 
anceftors  were  remembered,  or  whofe  poflerity  were 
likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy  either 
of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

II. 

On  Sir  WILLIAM  TRUMBAL,  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  King  WILLIAM  III.  ivbot 
having  refigned  bis  place,  died  in  his  retirement  at 
Eajlbamftead  in  Berkjhire,  1716. 

A  pleafmg  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  conftant,  yet  refign'd ; 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profefl, 
Fix'd  to  one  fide  but  moderate  to  the  reft: 
An  honeft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 
Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 
Fill'd  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 
A  generous  faith,  from  fuperflition  free ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  : 
Such  this  man  was  ;  who  now,  from  earth  remov'd, 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  appears, 
at  the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  I  think  fcarcely  any 
beauty  can  compenfate.  The  name  is  omitted.  The 
end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  fome  account  of  the 
dead ;  and  to  what  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of  him 
whofe  name  is  concealed?  An  epitaph,  and  a  hiftpry 
of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equally  abfurd,  fince  the 
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virtues  and  qualities  fo  recounted  in  either  are  fcat- 
tered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by 
guefs.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the 
ftone;  but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the  poet,  whofc 
verfes  wander  over  the  earth,  and  leave  their  fubje<5t 
behind  them,  and  who  is  forced,  like  an  unlkilful 
painter,  to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  con- 
tains nothing  ftriking  or  particular;  but  the  poet  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  defects  of  his  fubjedt.  He 
faid  perhaps  the  beft  that  could  be  faid.  There  are, 
however,  fome  defects  which  were  not  made  neceffary 
by  the  character  in  which  he  was  employed.  There 
is  no  opposition  between  an  kcneft  courtier  and  a 
patriot',  for  an  honefl  courtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  Ihort 
competitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the  word  too: 
every  rhyme  fliould  be  a  word  of  emphafis,  nor  can 
this  rule  be  fafely  neglected,  except  where  the  length 
of  the  poem  makes  flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or 
allows  room  for  beauties  fufficient  to  overpower  the 
effects  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the  word 
filled  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no  particular  adap- 
tation to  any  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent,  having 
no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  character,  nor  with 
the  condition  of  the  man  defcribed.  Had  the  epi- 
taph been  written  on  the  poor  confpirator  *  who 
died  lately  in  prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than 

*  Major  Bernard!;  who  died  in  Newgate  Sept.  20,  1736.    See 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  L.  p.  125.    N. 
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forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  againft  him, 
the  fentiment  had  been  juft  and  pathetical;  but  why 
Ihould  Trumbal  be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty, 
who  had  never  known  reftraint  ? 

>      •       !      ._     .  £ 

HI. 

On  the  Hon.  SIMON  HARCOURT,  only  Son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  HARCOURT,  at  the  Church  of  Stanton* 
Bar  court  in  Oxford/ljire,  1720. 

To  this  fad  mrine,  whoe'er  them  art,  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  moft  lov'd,  the  fon  moft  dear  : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendftiip  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak ! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribe  thy  {lone, 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own  ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  art- 
ful introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inferted  with 
a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  muft  concur 
with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice, 
and  which  cannot  be  copied  but  with  fervile  imita- 
tion. 

1  cannot  but  wifh  that,  of  this  infcription,  the  two 
laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take  away  from 
the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to  the  fenfe. 

IV. 
On  JAMES  CRAGGS,  Efq.  in  Wefminfter- Abbey. 

JACOBUS    CRAGGS, 
REGI  MAGNAE    KRITANNIAE   A    SECRETIS 

ET  CONS1LIIS  SANCTIORIBVS 

VRIN- 
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PJUNCIPIS  PARITER  AC  POPULI  AMOR    ET  BELICI AE  : 

VIXIT  TITUHS  ET   INVIDIA   MAJOR, 

ANNOS  HEV   PAVCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  foul  fuicere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  I 
Who  broke  no  promife,  ferv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  ; 
Ennobled  by  himfelf,  by  all  approv'd, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honour'd,   by  the  Mufe  he  lor'4. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended 
for  an  epitaph;  and  therefore  fome  faults  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they  are  torn  from 
the  poems  that  firft  contained  them.  We  may, 
however,  obferve  fome  defects.  There  is  a  redun- 
dancy of  words  in  the  firft  couplet:  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jtncere,  true,  and  faitkfu?) 
that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended  in  the 
fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious:  where  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  petitions,  that  he  gained  no 
title  and  loft  no  friend? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  abfurdity  of 
joining,  in  the  fame  infcription,  Latin  and  Englifh, 
or  verfe  and  profe.  If  either  language  be  preferable 
to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  ufed ;  for  no  reafon 
can  be  given  why  part  of  the  information  Ihould  be 
given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb, 
more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any  other  occafion ; 
and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verfe, 
and  then  to  call-in  the  help  of  profe,  has  always  the 
appearance  of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  urtaccompliftied.  Such  au  epitaph  refembles 

the 
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the  converfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his 
meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part  by  figns. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  ROWE.     In  Weftminjler- Abbey. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft, 
And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dull : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  fhall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  lhade,  and  endlefs  reft ! 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs 
lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was  written,  than  to  Dry- 
den,  who  was  buried  near  him;  and  indeed  gives 
very  little  information  concerning  either. 

To  wifh,  Peace  to  thy  Jhade,  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Chriftian  temple:  the  ancient 
\vorfhip  has  infedted  almoft  all  our  other  compofi- 
tions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented  to  fpare 
our  epitaphs.  Let  fidtion,  at  leaft,  ceafe  with  life, 
and  let  us  be  ferious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

.  On  Mrs.  CORBET,  who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  ber  Ereajl  *• 

Here  refts  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,  and  with  fober  fenfe ; 
No  conqueft  fhe,  but  o'er  herfelf  defir'd  ; 
No  arts  eiTay'd,  but  not  to  be  aduiir'd. 

*  In  the  North  aile  of  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Margaret  Weft- 
minfler.    {1. 

Paffioa 
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Paflion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinced  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffe&ed,  fo  compos'd  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin'd, 
Heaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd; 
The  faint  fuftain'd  it,  but  the  woman  dy'd. 

I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  mod  valuable 
of  all  Pope's  epitaphs;  the  fubject  of  it  is  a  charac- 
ter not  difcriminated  by  any  fhining  or  eminent  pecu- 
liarities ;  yet  that  which  really  makes,  though  not 
the  fplendor,  the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which 
every  wife  man  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafling 
companion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted  from 
the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  fuch 
a  character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay 
defpife,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  fhould  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  eftabliihed.  Doroeftick  vir- 
tue, as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occafions,  or  con- 
fpicuous  confequences,  in  an  even  unnoted  tenor, 
required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  attracl:  regard,  and  enforce  reverence. 
Who  can  forbear  to  lament  that  this  amiable  woman 
has  no  name  in  the  verfes? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcription  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than  the  reft. 
There  is  fcarcely  one  line  taken  from  common  places, 
unlefs  it  be  that  in  which  only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our 
own.  I  once  heard  a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence object  to  the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an 
unnatural  and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let 
the  Ladies  judge. 

VII.  On 
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VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  ROBERT  DIGBY,  and 
of  his  Sifter  MARY,  ere  fled  by  their  Father  the  Lord 
DIG  BY,  in  the  Cljurch  of  S her bourne  in  Dorfetjhire, 
1727. 

Go !   fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacific  truth  : 
Compos'd  in  fufFerings,  and  in  joy  fedate, 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,   in  every  thought  fincere, 
Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear  *. 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaffefted  mind, 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind: 
Go,  live !   for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid!  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  follow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore. 
Not  parted  long,   and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  tears,  Mortality's  relref, 
And  till  we  fliare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a  gr,- 
neral  indilcriminate  character,  and  of  the  lifter  tells 
nothing  but  that  {he  died.  The  difficulty  in  writing 
epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular  and  appropriate  praife. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  performed,  what- 
ever be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer;  for  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  all, 
have  little  that  diftinguifhes  them  from  others  equally 
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good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  faid  of 
them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  a  ihoufand  more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegy- 
rick,  that  there  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
born  in  one  year,  and  died  in  another;  yet  many 
ufeful  and  amiable  lives  have  been  fpent,  which  yet 
leave  little  materials  for  any  other  memorial.  '1  hefe 
are  however  not  the  proper  fubje(fts  of  poetry ;  and 
Avhenever  frlendfhip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  luch  fubjects,  he  muft  be  forgiven 
if  he  fometirnes  wanders  in  generalities,  and  utters 
the  fame  praifes  over  different  tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarcely  be 
made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how  often 
Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs  which  he  compofed, 
found  it  neceflary  to  borrow  from  himfelf.  The 
fourteen  epitaphs,  which  he  has  written,  com- 
prife  about  an  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in  which 
there  are  more  repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found 
in  all  the  reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the 
other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  conclufion 
is  the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but  is  here  more 
elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIIL 

On  Sir  GODFREY  I^NELLER* 
In   Weftminfter- Abbey,    1723. 

Kneller,  by  Heaven^  and  not  a  mafltr,  taught, 
Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofe  piftures  thought, 
VOL.  XI.  P  Now 
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Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'd  from  fare 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whate'er  was  greatr 
Lies  crown'd  with  Prince's  honours,   Poet's  laysr 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good;  the 
fecond  not  bad  ;  the  third  is  deformed  with  a  broken 
metaphor,  the  word  crowned  DOC  being  applicable  to> 
the  honours  or  the  lays  ;  and  the  fourth  is  not  only 
borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but  of  a 
very  harlh  conftruction. 

IX. 

On  General  HENRY  WITHERS. 
In  Weft minfter- Abbey,    1729. 

Here,  Withers,  reft  !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  min<J, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O  !  born  to  arms  !   O  !  worth  in  youth  approv'd  ! 
O  !    fort  humanity  in  age  belovrd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  imcere. 

"Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  fpirit,  or  thy  focial  love ! 
Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 
The  lail  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  inftance 
of  common  places,  though  fomewhat  diversified  by 
mingled  qualities  and  the  peculiarity  of  a  profeffion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  un- 
pleaiing;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
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particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence, 
always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy  ;  the  value  ex- 
preffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men,  raifes  him  to 
efteem }  there  is  yet  fomethingof  the  common  cant 
of  fuperficial  fatirifts,  who  fuppofe  that  the  infm- 
cerity  of  a  courtier  deftroys  all  his  fenfations,  and 
that  he  is  equally  a  d.iflembler  to  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wifli  the  epitaph  to 
clofe,  but  that  I  fhould  be  unwilling  to  lofe  the 
two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bought  i£ 
they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  that  follow 
them. 


On    Mr.  ELIJAH  FEN  TON. 

At  Eaft ham/lead  in  Berk/hire,   1730. 

This  modeft  ftone,  What  few  vain  marbles  cart, 
May  truly  fay*  Here  lies  an  honeft  man ; 
A  poet,  blelt  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and  Great  j 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe, 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfyM, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd* 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from 
Cralhaw.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a  fpecies  of 
praife  peculiar,  original,  and  juft.  Here,  therefore, 
the  infcription  fhould  have  ended,  the  latter  part 
containing  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  every  man 
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\vho  is  wife  and  good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was 
fo  amiable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wifh  for  lome 
poet  or  biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully  for  the 
advantage  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  ftand  in  the 
firft  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the  fe- 
cond  ;  and,  whatever  criticifm  may  object  to  his 
writings,  ccnfure  could  find  very  little  to  blame  in 
his  life. 

XI. 

On  Mr.  GAY. 

In  Weftminfter- Abbey,  1732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affe&ions  mild; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;  fimplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
FoimM  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age : 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  eftatc, 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great: 
A  fate  companion,  and  an  eaiy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefe  are  thy  honours  !   not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft  ; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  [hall  fay, 
Striking  their  peniive  boibms — Here  Jies  GAY  ! 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this  epi- 
taph was  probably  written  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  fuccefsfully  executed 
than  the  reft,  for  it  will  not  always  happen  that  the 
fuccefs  of  a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  extend  to  all  works  of  imagi- 
nation, which  are  often  influenced  by  caufes  wholly 
out  of  the  performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which 
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he  perceives  not  the  origin,  by  fudden  eleva- 
tions of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf, 
and  which  fometimes  rife  when  he  experts  them 
leaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only  echoes  of 
each  other ;  gentle  manners  and  mild  affettions,  if  they 
mean  any  thing,  mull  mean  the  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid  com- 
mendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not  much  for 
a  poet.  The  wit  of  man,  and  the  Jimplicity  of  a 
cbildy  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  conrraft,  and  raiie  no 
ideas  of  excellence,  either  intellectual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly  introduced 
after  the  mention  of  milJnefs  and  gentlenefs,  which 
are  made  the  conilituents  of  his  character  ;  tor  a 
man  fo  mild  and  gentle,  to  temper  his  rags  was  not 
difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  found,  and 
mean  in  its  conception  ;  the  oppofition  is  obvious, 
and  the  word  lajh  ufed  abfolutely,  and  without  any 
modification,  is  grofs  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  povertv,  and  free  from 
corruption  among  the  Great,  is  indeed  fuch  a  peculiarity 
as  deferved  notice.  But  to  be  a  fafe  companion  is  a 
praite  merely  negative,  arifing  not  from  pofTeffion  of 
virtue,  but  the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the 
J  moft  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character,  bv  aflert- 
ing,  that  he  was  lamented  in  bis  end  Every  man 
that  dies  is,  at  lead  by  the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  lamented,  and  therefore  this  general  la- 
mentation does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

PS  The 
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The  firft  eight  lines  have  no  grammar ;  the 
lives  are  without  any  fubftantive,  and  the  epithets, 
without  a  fubjeft. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is  buried  in 
the  bofoms  of  the  tynrtby  and  good,  who  are  diflin- 
guifhed  only  to  lengthen  the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few 
vmderftand  it;  and  ib  harih,  when  it  is  explained,  that 
ftill  fewer  approve. 


XII. 

Intended  for   Sir  ISAAC   NEWTON. 
In  Weftminjlsr- Abbey. 

ISAACUS     NEWTONIUS: 

Quern  Irnmortalcm 
Teftantur,  Tempas,  Naturat  Coelwn: 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night : 
God  faid,   Let  Newton  be  !  And  all  was  light. 

Cf  this  epitaph,  fhort  as  it  is,  the  faults  feem  not 
to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fhould  be  Latin,  and  pare 
Englifh,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover.  In  the  Latin, 
the  oppofition  of  Immortafa  and  Mortalis,  is  a 
mere  found,  or  a  mere  quibble  ;  he  is  not  immor- 
tal in  any  fenfe  contrary  to.  that  in  which  he  is 
mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the  words 
sight  and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 
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XIII. 

OH  EDMUND  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM,  wlo  died  in  the 
lyth  Tear  of  bis  Age-,    1735. 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  reflexion  crown'd, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  fave  a  patent's  jufteft  pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  flate  ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  aik'd  thy  tear, 
Or  fadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  (hone  approv'd, 
The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  fofter  honours,  and  lefs  noify  fame, 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And,  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given, 
Pays  the  Jail  tribute  of  a  faint  to  Heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  reft, 
but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon.  To  crown  with  re- 
fleffion  is  furely  a  mode  of  fpeech  approaching  to  non- 
ienfe.  Opening  virtues  blooming  round^  is  fomething 
like  tautology;  the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  and 
profaick.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufed  for  arts, 
that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  tohearf.  The  fix  laft  lines 
are  the  beft,  but  not  excellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances  hardly  de- 
ferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The  contemptible 
"  Dialogue"  between  HE  and  SHE  ihould  have  been 
fupprefled  for  the  author's  fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  that  make 
wife  men  ferious,  he  confounds  the  living  man  with 
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Under  this  (lone,  or  under  this  fill, 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion,  under 
what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He  forgot  that 
though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave  was 
made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  em- 
ployed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new;  even  this  wretched- 
nefs  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  following 
tunelefs  lines ; 

Ludovici  Areofli  humantur  ofla 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quicquid  volujt  benignus  hares 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator: 

Nam  fcire  baud  potuit  futura,  fed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ifia  tamen  fibi  paravit. 

Quae  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 

Olim  fiquod  haberetis  fepulchrum. 

Surely  Ariofto  did  not  venture  to  expeft  that  his 
trifle  would  have  ever  had  fuch  an  illuftrious  imi- 
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/CHRISTOPHER  PITT,  of  whom  whatever 
\*A  I  fhall  relate,  more  than  has  been  already  pub- 
lifhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr. 
Warton,  was  born  in  1699  at  Blandford,  the  fon  of 
a  phyfician  much  efleemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  fcholar  into  Win- 
chefler  College,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  exer- 
cifes  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his  removal  to 
New  College  in  1719,  prefented  to  the  electors,  as 
the  product  of  his  private  and  voluntary  ftudies,  a 
compleat  verfion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not 
then  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rovve. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which  well 
deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppreffion  of  fuch  a 
work,  recommended  by  fuch  uncommon  circum- 
flances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable, 
to  load  libraries  with  fuperfluous  books  ;  but  incite- 
ments to  early  excellence  are  never  fuperfluous,  and 
from  this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many 
imitations. 

When 
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When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three  years, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Pimpern  in  Dorfet- 
fhire  (1722),  by  his  relation,  Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfield- 
fea  in  Hampfhire  ;  and,  refigning  his  fellowfhip, 
continued  at  Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  he  became 
Matter  of  Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated  "  Vida's 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Triftram's  fpletidid  edition 
had  then  made  popular.  In  this  tranflation  he  diflin- 
guilhed  himfelf,  both  by  its  general  elegance,  and 
by  the  fkilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the  images 
expreffed  ;  a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ar- 
dour enforced  and  exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pkafing 
by  its  fituation,  and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  a  poet;  where  he  paffed  the  reft  of  his 
life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the 
foftnefs  of  his  temper  and  eafinefs  of  his  manners. 
Before  {hangers  he  had  fomething  of  the  fcholar's  ti- 
midity or  diftruft;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he 
was  in  a  very  high  degree  chearful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  refpect ; 
and  he  paffed  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  foe 
the  notice  of  the  great. 
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AT  what  time  he  compofed  his  mifcellany,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  neceffary  to  know  : 
thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very  early 
productions ;  and  I  have  not  obferved  that  any  rife 
above  mediocrity. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  a  higher 
undertaking  ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  publifhed 
a  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  JSneid.  This  being, 
I  fuppofe,  commended  by  his  friends,  he  fome  time 
afterwards  added  three  or  four  more ;  with  an  adver- 
tifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  tranflating 
with  great  indifference,  and  with  a  progrefs  of  which 
himfelf  was  hardly  conlcious.  This  can  hardly  be 
true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention  with  his 
modefty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave 
usacomplete  Englifh^Eneid,  which  lam  forry  not  to  fee 
joined  in  this  publication  with  his  other  poems  *.  It 
would  have  been  pleafing  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  two  belt  tranilations  that  perhaps  were 
ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  fame  author. 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  ob- 
ferved his  failures,  and  avoided  them;  and,  as  he 
wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an 
exact,  equable,  and  fplendid  verification.  With 
thefe  advantages,  feconded  by  great  diligence,  he 
might  fuccefsfully  labour  particular  paflages,  and 
efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two)  veriions  are  com- 
pared, perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that  Dryden 

*  Jt  is  added  to  the  late  edition,    R. 
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leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigour  and 
fprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  often  flops  him  to  contemplate 
the  excellence  of  a  fingle  couplet;  that  Dryden's 
faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that 
Pitt's  beauties  are  negle&ed  in  the  langour  of  a  cold 
and  liftlefs  perufal  ;  that  Pitt  pleafes  the  criticks, 
and  Dryden  the  people;  that  Pitt  is  quoted,  and 
Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this 
work  defervedly  conferred  ;  for  he  left  the  world  in 
1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  Hone  at  Blandford,  on 
which  is  this  infcription  : 

In  memory  of 
CHR.  PITT,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
for  his  talents  in  poetry  ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfai  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  primitive 

limplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13,  1748, 

aged  48. 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  Ton  of  a  minifter 
well  efteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was 
born  September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  Ihire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  paftor.  His 
mother,  whofe  name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co- 
heirefs  a  portion  of  a  fmall  eftate.  The  revenue  of 
a  parifh  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  commiferation  of  the  difficulty  with  which. 
Mr.  Thomfon  fupported  his  family,  having  nine  chil- 
dren, that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neighbouring  minifter, 
difcovering  in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future 
excellence,  undertook  to  fupcrintend  his  education, 
and  provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning 
at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which  he  delights 
to  recolledt  in  his  poem  of  "  Autumn ;"  but  was 
not  confidered  by  his  matter  as  fuperior  to  common 
boys,  though  in  thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  pa- 
tron and  his  friends  with  poetical  compofidons ; 
with  which,  however,  he  fo  little  pleafed  himfelf, 

that 
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that  on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  into  the  firft 
all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  not  redded  two  years  when  his  father 
died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their 
mother,  who  raifed  upon  her  little  eftate  what  money 
a  mortgage  could  afford,  and,  removing  with  her 
family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifmg  into 
eminence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfon's  friends  was  to  breed  hint 
a  minifter.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  fchool, 
without  diftinction  or  expectation,  till,  at  the  ufual 
time,  he  performed  a  probationary  exercife  by  ex- 
plaining a  pfalm.  His  diction  was  fo  poetically 
fplendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  profeflbr  of  Divi- 
nity, reproved  him  for  fpeaking  language  unintel- 
ligible to  a  popular  audience;  and  he  cenfured  one 
of  his  expreffions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repreffed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclefiaftical  character,  and  he  pro- 
bably cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  bloflbms  of 
poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  fome  danger  of  a 
biaft;  for,  fubmitting  his  productions  to  fome  who 
thought  themfelves  qualified  to  criticife,  he  heard  of 
nothing  but  faults;  but,  finding  other  judges  more 
favourable,  he  did  not  furler  himfelf  to  fink  into 
defpondence. 

He  eafily  difcovered  that  the  only  ftage  on  which 
a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of  advantage, 
was  London ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of 
petty  competition  and  private  malignity,  where  merit 
might  foon  become  confpicuous,  and  would  find 
friends  as  foon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it. 

A  lady, 
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A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  the  journey,  and  promifed  fome  coun- 
tenance or  affiftance,  which  at  laft  he  never  received; 
however,  he  juftified  his  adventure  by  her  encou- 
ragement, and  came  to  leek  in  London  patronage 
and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe. 
He  had  recommendations  to  feveral  perfons  of  con- 
fequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  his 
handkerchief-,  but  as  he  pafled  along  the  ftreet,  with 
the  gaping  curiofity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention 
was  upon  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and 
his  magazine  of  credentials  was  ftolen  from  him. 

His  firft  want  was  a  pair  of  ihoes.  For  the  fupply 
of  all  his  neceffities,  his  whole  fund  was  his  "  Win- 
"  ter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchafer  ; 
till,  at  laft,  Mr,  Millan  was  perfuaded  to  buy  it  at 
a  low  price;  and  this  low  price  he  had  for  fome  time 
reafon  to  regret;  but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a 
man  not  wholly  unknown  among  authors,  happening 
to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  delighted  that  he  ran 
from  place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence. 
Thomfon  obtained  Hkewife  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill, 
whom,  being  friendlefs  and  indigent,  and  glad  of 
kindnefs,  he  courted  with  every  expreffion  of  fervile 
adulation. 

"  Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compron, 
but  attraded  no  regard  from  him  to  the  author;  till 
Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  attention  by  fome  verfes 
addreffed  to  Thomfon,  and  publilhed  in  one  of  the 
newfpapers,  which  cenfured  the  Great  for  their  neg- 
ledt  of  ingenious  men.  Thomfon  then  received  a 
1  preient 
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prefent  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this 
account  to  Mr.  Hill: 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that  on  Saturday 
*'  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A  cer- 
*f  tain  gentleman,  without  my  defire,  fpoke  to  him 
"  concerning  me:  his  anfwer  was,  that  I  had  never 
"  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the 
'*  queftion,  If  he  defired  that  I  Ihould  wait  on  him  ? 
"  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  the  gentleman  gave 
*'  me  an  introductory  Letter  to  him.  He  received 
"  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil  manner; 
"  alked  me  fome  common-place  queftions;  and  made 
"  me  a  prefent  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready 
"  to  own  that  the  prefent  was  larger  than  my  per- 
"  formance  deferved;  and  fhall  afcribe  it  to  his  ge- 
"  nerofity,  or  any  other  caufe,  rather  than  the  merit 
"  of  the  addrefs." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few 
would  venture  at  firft  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  publick;  and  one  edition  was  very  fpeedily 
fucceeded  by  another. 

Thomfon's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day 
brought  him  new  friends;  among  others  Dr.  llundle, 
a  man  afterwards  unfortunately  famous,  fought  his 
acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities  fuch,  that  he 
recommended  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Falbot. 

"  Winter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions, 
not  only  with  a  preface  and  dedication,  but  with 
poetical  praifes  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then  Mai- 
loch),  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name  of  a  lady  once 
too  well  known.  Why  the  dedications  are  to 
««  Winter,"  and  the  other  Seafons,  contrarily  to 
4  cuflom, 
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Cuftom,  left  out  in  the  collected  works,  the  reader 
may  enquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
three  publications;  of  "  Summer,"  in  purfuance  of 
his  plan;  of  "  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Ifaac 
"  Newton,"  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  as  an 
exact  philofopher  by  the  inftrudtion  of  Mr.  Gray; 
and  of  "  Britannia,"  a  kind  of  poetical  invective 
againft  the  miniftry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought 
not  forward  enough  in  refenting  the  depredations  of 
the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf  an 
adherent  to  the  oppoiition,  and  had  therefore  no 
favour  to  expect  from  the  Court. 

Thomfon,  having  been  fome  time  entertained  in, 
the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was  defirous  of  tefd- 
fying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the  patron  of  his 
"  Summer;5*  but  the  fame  kindnefs  which  had  firft 
difpofed  lord  Binning  to  encourage  him,  determined 
him  to  refufe  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice 
addreffed  to  Mr.  Dodington,  a  man' who  had  more 
power  to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a 
poet. 

"  Spring"  was  publilhed  next  year,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Countefs  of  Hertford;  whofe  practice 
it  was  to  invite  every  fummer  forne  poet  into  the 
country,  to  hear  her  verfes  and  affift  her  {ladies. 
This  honour  was  one  fummer  conferred  on  Thomfon, 
who  took  more  delight  in  caroufing  with  lord  Hert- 
ford and  his  friends  than  affifting  her  ladyfhip's  poe- 
tical operations,  and  therefore  never  received  another 
fummons. 

"  Autumn, "the  feafon  to  which  the  "  Spring"  and 
«<  Summer"  are  preparatory,  flill  remained  unfung, 
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and  was  delayed  till  he  publifhed  (1730)  his  works 
collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  "Sophonifba," 
which  raifed  fuch  expectation,  that  every  rehearfal 
was  dignified  with  a  fplendid  audience,  collected 
to  anticipate  the  delight  that  was  preparing  for  the 
publick.  It  was  obferved,  however,  that  nobody 
was  much  affected,  and  that  the  company  rofe  as 
from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  flage  no  unufual  degree  of  fuecefs. 
Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the  tafte  of  plea- 
fure.  There  is  a  feeble  line  in  the  play: 

O  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  O ! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggiih  parody: 
O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O  ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Prologue 
to  "  Sophonilba,"  the  firft  part  was  written  by  Pope, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh  it;  and  that 
the  concluding  lines  were  added  by  Malleu 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Rundie,  fent  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles 
Talbot,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Chancellor.  He  was 
yet  young  enough  to  receive  new  impreflions,  to 
have  his  opinions  rectified,  and  his  views  enlarged; 
nor  can  he  be  fuppofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity 
which  is  infeparable  from  an  active  and  comprehen- 
five  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be  fuppofed  to 
have  reveled  in  all  the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury  ; 
he  was  every  day  feafted  with  inftructive  novelties ; 
he  lived  fplendidly  without  expence;  and  might 

expect 
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expect  when  he  returned  home  a  certain  eftablifh- 
ment. 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours 
for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and 
with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger. 
Thomfon,  in  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  found  or 
fancied  fo  many  evils  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of 
other  governments,  that  he  refolved  to  write  a  very 
long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr.  Talbot 
died;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  attendance  by  the  place  of  fecretary  of  the  Briefs, 
pays  in  the  initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent,  and 
the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon  it  as  his 
nobleft  work;  but  an  author  and  his  reader  are  not 
always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her 
votaries  to  read  her  praifes,  and  reward  her  enco- 
miaft :  her  praifes  were  condemned  to  harbour  fpi- 
ders,  and  t;o  gather  duft:  none  of  Thomfon 's  per- 
formances were  fo  little  regarded. 

The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  erroneous; 
the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images  muft  tire  in  time; 
an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  pofition 
which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning 
fuperfluous,  mufl  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty"  does  not  now  appear  in 
its  original  ftate;  but,  when  the  author's  works  were 
collected  after  his  death,  was  fhortened  by  Sir  George 
Lyttelton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has  a  manifelt 
tendency  to  leffen  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and  to 
confound  the  characters  of  authors,  by  making  one 
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man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another,  cannot  be 
juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety  of  the  alteration, 
or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. — I  vvifti  to  fee  it  exhibited 
as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and  feems 
fora  while  to  have  fufpended  his  poetry;  but  he 
was  fqpn  called  back  to  labour  by  the  death  of  the 
Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  became  vacant;  and 
though  the  lord  Hardvvicke  delayed  for  fome  time 
to  give  it  away,  Thomfon's  bafhfulnefs  or  pride,  or 
ibme  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  with- 
held him  from  foliciting ;  and  the  new  Chancellor 
would  not  give  him  what  he  would  not  afk. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigence;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  ftruggling  for 
popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton 
profeffed  himfelf  the  patron  of  wit;  to  him  Thom- 
fon was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated 
about  the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  "  that  they  were 
"  in  a  more  poetical  poflure  than  formerly;"  and 
had  a  penfion  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (1738) 
the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  which  was  much 
ihortened  in  the  reprefentation.  It  had  the  fate  which 
moft  commonly  attends  mythological  ftories,  and 
was  only  endured,  but  not  favoured.  It  ftruggled 
with  fuch  difficulty  through  the  fcrft  night,  that 
Thomfon,  coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he 
was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling  them  how 
the  fvveat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fo  difordered  his  wig:, 

o* 

that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted  by 
a  barber. 

He 
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He  fo  interefted  himfelf  in  his  own  drama,  that,  if 
I  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he 
accompanied  the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a 
friendly  hint  frighted  him  to  filence.  Pope  counte- 
nanced "  Agamemnon,"  by  coming  to  it  the  firfl 
night,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general 
clap;  he  had  much  regard  for  Thomfon,  and  once 
exprefled  it  in  a  poetical  Epiftle  fent  to  Italy,  of  which 
however  he  abated  the  value,  by  tranfplanting  fome 
of  the  lines  into  his  Epiftie  to  "  Arbuthnot." 

About  this  time  the  Act  was  pafied  for  licenfing 
plays,  of  which  ttte  firft  operation  was  the  prohi- 
bition of  (i  Guftavus  Vafa,"  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
whom  the  publick  recompenfed  by  a  very  liberal 
fubfcription;  the  next  was  the  refufal  of  "  Edward 
f<  and  Eleonora,"  offered  by  Thomfon.  It  is  hard 
to  difcover  why  either  play  ihould  have  been  ob- 
{trucked.  Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  lofs  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I  cannot  now 
tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  unkind  treat- 
ment of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  ministerial  writers 
remarked,  that  "  he  had  taken  a  Liberty  which  was 
"  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any  Seafon" 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque  of  "  Alfred,"  which 
was  a£ted  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden-houfe. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "  Tancred  and  Sigif- 
"  munda,"  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  his  tragedies; 
for  it  dill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  ftage.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  was,  either  by  the  bent  of  nature 
or  habits  of  fludy,  much  qualified  for  tragedy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  fenfe  of  the  pa- 
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thetick;  and  his  diffulive  and  defcriptive  flyle  pro- 
duced declamation  rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  furveyor-general 
of  the  Leeward  Iflands;  from  which,  when  his  de- 
puty was  paid,  he  received  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publifh  was  the 
*(  Caftle  of  Indolence,"  which  was  many  years  under 
his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  finilhed  with  great  accuracy. 
The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene  of  lazy  luxury  that 
fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it; 
for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between  London 
and  Kew,  he  caught  a  diforder,  which,  with  fome 
careleis  exafperation,  ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  Augufl  27,  1748.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Pvichmond,  without  an  infcription; 
but  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Weftminfler-abbey. 

Thorn  ion  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle  fize, 
and  *f  more  fat  than  bard  befeems,'*  of  a  dull  coun- 
tenance, and  a  grofs,  unanimated,  uninviting  appear- 
ance; filent  in  mingled  company,  but  chearful  among 
feledt  friends,  and  by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and 
warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus," 
which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron  Sir  George  Lyt- 
telton, brought  upon  the  ffoge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  and  recommended  by  a  Prologue,  which 
Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomfon  in  fond 
intimacy,  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mewed  him 
M  to  be/'  on  that  occafion,  Sl  no  actor."  The  com* 

mencement 
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mencement  of  this  benevolence  is  very  honourable  to 
Quin;  who  is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomfon, 
then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arreft, 
by  a  very  confiderable  prefent;  and  its  continuance 
is  honourable  to  both;  for  friendfhip  is  not  always 
the  fequel  of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy  a  confide- 
rable fum  was  raifed,  of  which  part  discharged  his 
debts,  and  the  reft  was  remitted  to  his  fitters,  whom, 
however  removed  from  them  by  place  or  condition, 
he  regarded  with  great  tendernefs,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  It  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity 
of  recording  the  fraternal  kindnefs  of  Thomfon,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  afliftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell^ 
from  whom  I  received  it. 

**  Hagley  in  Worcefterihire, 
**  October  the  4th,    1747* 
€«  My  dear  Sifter, 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to 
<{  interpret  my  filence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 
41  efpecially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been  fuch 
<(  as  rather  to  increafe  than  diminiih  it.  Don't 
"  imagine,  becaufe  I  am  a  bad  correfpondent,  that 
'*  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother. 
(t  Imuft  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that  my 
"  affections  are  naturally  very  fixed  and  conftant ; 
"  and  if  I  had  ever  reafon  of  complaint  againft  you 
"  (of  which  by  the  bye  I  have  not  the  leaft  fhadow), 
"  I  am  confcious  of  fo  many  defects  in  myfelf,  as 
*'  difpofe  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heart-felt  fatisfaction  to 
"  hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  huiband,  and  are  in 
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"  eafy,    contented  circumftances  ;   but   were    they 
"  otherwife,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
"  my   tendernefs   towards   you.     As   our  good  and 
"  tender-hearted   parents    did    not   live   to    receive 
t(  any  material  teftimonies   of  that   higheft   human 
"  gratitude    I   owed    them     (than    which    nothing 
."  could    have    given    me    equal     pleafure),      the 
"  only  return  I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kind- 
"  nefs  to  thofe  they  left  behind  them.     Would  to 
*'  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been 
<f  a  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  1  fay,  and 
"  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once 
"  more  a  lifter  who  fo  truly    deferved  my  efteem 
«'  and  love  !    But  flie  is  happy,  while  we  muft  toil 
ic  a  little  longer  here  below  :  let  us  however  do  it 
<f  chearfully  and  gratefully,  fupported  by  the  pleaf- 
"  ing  hope  of  meeting  you  again  on  a  fafer  fliore, 
"  where   to   recoiled:    the    ftorms    and    difficulties 
"  of    life   will    not    perhaps   be    inconfiftent   with 
"  that  blifsful   ftate.     You   did  right  to  call  your 
"  daughter  by  her  name ;  for  you  muft  needs  have 
'«'  had  a  particular  tender  friendmip  for  one   ano- 
ff  ther,  endeared  as   you  were  by  nature,  by  hav- 
"  ing  pafled  the  affectionate   years  of  your  youth 
"  together  ;  and  by  that  great  foftener  and  engager 
C{  of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.     That  it  was  in  my 
"  power  to   eafe  it  a  little,  I   account  one  of  the 
"  moft  exquifite  pleafures  of  my  life. — But  enough 
"  of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unplealing  ftrain. 

"  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difinterefted 
"  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee  by  my  Letter 
<l  to  him:  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again, 

"  you 
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**  you  may  readily  aik  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all. 
"  My  circumftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 
ff  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating  world,  as  induce 
"  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  (late  :  and 
"  now,  though  they  are  more  fettled,  and  of  late 
"  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear)  confiderably  irn- 
"  proved,  I  begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced 
<e  in  life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to  men- 
"  tion  fome  other  petty  reafons  that  are  apt  to  ftartle 
*'  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old  batchelors.  I  am,  how- 
"  ever,  not  a  little  fufpicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a 
<e  viftt  to  Scotland  (which  I  have  fome  thought  of 
"  doing  foon),  I  might  poffibly  be  tempted  to  think 
"  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if  done  amifs.  1  have 
*e  always  been  of  opinion  that  none  make  better 
"  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scorland  ;  and  yet,  who 
"  more  forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are 
te  continually  running  abroad  all  the  world  over  ? 
"  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wile  enough  to  re- 
"  turn  for  a  wife.  You  fee  I  am  beginning  to  make 
"  intereft  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. — But  no  more 
"  of  this  infectious  fubjedt. — Pray  let  me  hear  from 
"  you  now  and  then ;  and  though  i  am  not  a  regu- 
"  lar  correfpondent,  yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that 
*'  refped:.  Remember  me  kindly  to  your  hulband,  and 
(l  believe  me  to  be, 

*4  Your  moft  afFeclionate  brother, 
,  "  JAMES  THOMSON." 

(Addreffed)     '«  To  Mrs.  Thomfon  in  Lanark." 

The 
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The  'benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid,  but  not 
active;  he  would  give  on  ai!  occafions  what  affiftance 
his  purfe  would  iupply  t  but  the  offices  of  interven- 
tion or  felicitation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggifli- 
neis  lufficiently  ro  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He 
had  often  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idlenefs,  but  he 
never  cured  it;  and  was  fo  confcious  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, that  he  talked  of  writing  an  Eaftern  Tale  "  of 
"  the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Diftrefs." 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unlkilful  and 
inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  folemn 
competition.  Ke  was  once  reading  to  Dodington, 
who,  being  himfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was  fo 
much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  fnatched 
the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
underftand  his  own  verfes. 

The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remarked,  that  an 
author's  life  is  beft  read  in  his  works :  his  obfervation 
was  not  well-timed.  Savage,  who  lived  much  with 
Thomfon,  once  told  me,  how  he  heard  a  lady  remark- 
ing that  ilie  could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  a  "  great  Lover,  a  great 
f(  Swimmer,  and  rigouroufly  abftinent ;"  but,  faid  Sa- 
vage, he  knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  fex;  he 
was  perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life;  and  he 
indulges  himfelf  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within 
his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moil 
eager  praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
conftancy  of  friendfhip,  and  his  adherence  to  his  firft 
acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputation 
had  left  them  behind  him. 

As 
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As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of  the 
higheft  kind;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expreffing 
his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verfe  is  no  more 
the  blank  verfe  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than 
the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His 
numbers,  his  paufes,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  tranfcription,  without  imitation. 
He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as 
a  man  of  genius;  he  looks  round  on  Nature  and  on 
Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  beftows  only  on  a 
poet ;  the  eye  that  diftinguilhes,  in  every  thing  pre- 
fented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  ima- 
gination can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  "  Seafons"  wonders 
that  he  never  faw  before  what  Thomfon  (hews 
him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomfon 
imprefles. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verfe 
feems  properly  ufed.  Thomfon's  wide  expanfion  of 
general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of  circumftantial 
varieties,  would  have  been  obflruded  and  embarraffed 
by  the  frequent  interfeclion  of  the  fenfe,  which  are 
the  neceflary  effects  of  rhyme. 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  general 
effedts  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Na- 
ture, whether  pleafing  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of 
Spring,  the  fplendour  of  Summer,  the  tranquillity 
of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  in  their 
turns  pofTeffionof  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through 
the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are  fuccefilvely 
varied  by  the  viciffitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 

us 
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us  fo  much  of  his  own  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts 
expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments.  Nor  is  the  naturalift  without  his  part  in  the 
entertainment ;  for  he  is  affifted  to  recolledt  and  to 
combine,  to  range  his  difcoveries,  and  to  amplify 
the  fphere  of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defeat  of  the  '"  Seafons"  is  want  of 
method  ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any 
remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fubfifting  all  at 
once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one  mould  be  men- 
tioned before  another;  yet  the  memory  wants  the 
help  of  order,  and  the  curiofity  is  not  excited  by 
fufpence  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  higher!  degree  florid  and  lux- 
uriant, fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to  his  images  and 
thoughts  "  both  their  luiire  and  their  fhade  -t"  fuch 
as  inveftthem  with  fplendour,  through  which  perhaps 
they  are  not  always  eafily  difcemed.  It  is  too  exu- 
berant, and  fometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

Thefe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  their 
firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  found  altered  and  en- 
larged by  fubfequent  revifals,  as  the  author  fuppofed 
his  judgement  to  grow  more  exacl,  and  as  books  or 
conversation  extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  his 
profpecls.'  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  general; 
yet  I  know  not  whether  they  have  not  loft  part  of 
what  Temple  calls  their  tf  race  ;"  a  word  which,  ap- 
plied to  wines  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  means  the  flavour 
of  the  foil. 

"  Liberty/'  when  it  fir  ft  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  foon  defilled.  I  have  never  tried  again, 

and 
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and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praife  or  cen- 
fure. 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  received  ought  not 
to  be  fuppreft ;  it  is  faid  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the 
Prologue  to  his  pofthumous  play,  that  his  works 
contained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wifh  to  blot. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by  my  re- 
commendation inferred  in  the  late  Collection ; 
the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever 
pleafure  or  wearinefs  they  may  find  in  the  perufal  of 
Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and.Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  when  his  father,  of  the  fame  name, 
kept  a  boarding  fchool  for  young  gentlemen,  though 
common  report  makes  him  a  Ihoemaker.  He  appears, 
from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been  nei- 
ther indigent  nor  illiterate. 

/  Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given  to 
books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are  told,  to 
learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  fuppofe, 
at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman,  matter 
of  the  Free-fchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom  the 
gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  infcribed  a  La- 
tin ode. 

His 
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His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo  confpicuous,  that 
a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  his  fupport  at  the 
Univerfiry  ;  but  he  declared  his  refolution  of  taking 
his  lot  with  the  Diflenters.  Such  he  was  as  every 
Chriftian  Church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  academy 
taught  by  Mr,  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  compa- 
nions and  fellow-ftudents  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and 
Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  Archbilhop  of  Tuam.  Some 
Latin  Effays,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as 
exercifes  at  this  academy,  Ihew  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge, both  philofophical  and  theological,  fuch 
as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  courfe  of 
ftudy. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  M  i  feel  Ian  ies,  a  maker 
of  verfes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry.  His 
verfes  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyconick  meafure,  writ- 
ten when  he  was  feventeen,  are  remarkably  eafy  and 
elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the 
Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with 
fuch  negle£t  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is  without  ex- 
ample among  the  ancients  ;  but  his  didtion,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exadtly  pure,  has  fuch  copioufnefs 
and  fplendour,  as  mews  that  he  was  but  a  very  little 
diltance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  fludy  was  to  imprefs  the  contents 
of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging  them, 
and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one  fyftem  with 
fupplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowe,  who 
were,  I  believe,  Independents,  he  communicated  in 
his  nineteenth  year. 

At 
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At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  fpent 
two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion  at  the  houfe  of  hi* 
father,  who  treated  him  with  great  tendernefs ;  and 
had  the  happinefs,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living 
to  fee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature,  and  venerable 
for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  five 
years,  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon :  and  in  that 
time  particularly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  being  chofen  affiftant  to  Dr. 
Chauncey,  preached  the  firft  time  on  the  birth-day 
that  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  probably 
confidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nativity, 
by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period  of  exiftence. 

In  about  three  years  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Chauncey  ; 
but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was 
feized  by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  Tunk  him  to 
fuch  weaknefs,  that  the  congregation  thought  an  af- 
iiftant  neceflary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.  His 
health  then  returned  gradually  ;  and  he  performed 
his  duty,  till  (1712)  he  was  feized  by  a  fever  of  fuch 
violence  and  continuance,  that  from  the  feeblenefs 
which  it  brought  upon  him,  he  never  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

This  calamitous  (late  made  the  compaffion  of  his 
friends  neceflary,  and  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received  him  into  his 
houfe  •,  where,  with  a  conflancy  of  friendfhip  and 
uniformity  of  condudr.  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was 
treated  for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that 
friendfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that 
refped  could  dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight 
years  afterwards  j  but  he  continued  with  the  lady 
2  and 
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and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  which  the  notions  of 
patronage  and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the 
perception  of  reciprocal  benefits,  deferves  a  particular 
memorial ;  and  I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader 
Dr.  Gibbons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to 
be  paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  he 
knows,  and  what  is  known  likewife  to  multitudes 
befides. 

"  Our  next  obfervation  fhall  be  made  upon  that 
"  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  brought  the 
"  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  and  con- 
"  tinued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
"  lefs  than  thirty-fix  years.  In  the  midfl  of  his 
"  facred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  o£ 
"  his  generation,  he  is  feized  with  a  moft  violent  and 
"  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  opprefled  with 
"  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a  ftop  at  lead  to  his  pub- 
"  lick  fervices  for  four  years.  In  this  diftrefling  feafon, 
"  doubly  fo  to  his  adive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  in- 
"  vited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever  re- 
"  moves  from  it  till  he  had  finifhed  his  days.  Here 
«4  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonftrations  of  the 
"  trueft  friendlhip.  Here,  without  any  care  of  his 
*'  own,  he  had  every  thing  which  could  contribute 
"  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
"  purfuits  of  his  ftudies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family, 
"  which  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  vir- 
"  tue,  was  an  houfe  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  prU 
"  vilege  of  a  country  recefs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the 
"  fpreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
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t(  vantages,  to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his  reftoratioff 
"  to  health  ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chofe  them, 
*'  moft  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious  ftudies, 
"  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled 
"  vigour  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  moft 
"  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have 
"  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through 
"  many  more  years  of  languor,  and  inability  for  pub- 
"  lick  fervice,  and  even  for  profitable  ftudy,  or  per- 
"  haps  might  have  funk  into  his  grave  under  the 
"  overwhelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of 
"  his  days ;  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would 
"  have  been  deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fermon* 
"  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and  publifhed  dur- 
"  ing  his  long  refidence  in  this  family.  In  a  few 
"  years  after  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
"  dies ;  but  his  amiable  confort  furvives,  who  fhews 
"  the  Doclor  the  fame  refpedt  and  friendlhip  as  be- 
"  fore>  and  mod  happily  for  him  and  great  number* 
"  befides ;  for,  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  genero- 
"  fity  and  munificence  were  in  full  proportion ;  her 
"  thread  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even- 
'"  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor's,  and  thus  this  excel- 
"  lent  man,  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of  her 
"  daughter,  the  preient  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who 
"  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  and  honoured  him,  en>- 
"  joyed  all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experi- 
l(  enced  at  his  firft  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his- 
*f  days  were  numbered  and  finifhed  ;  and,  like 
"  a  mock  of  corn  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into* 
"  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and 


"joy." 
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If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  confi- 
idered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of  fix-and-thirty 
years,  and  thofe  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family, 
his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfified  than  by  fuccef- 
iive  publications.  The  feries  of  his  works  1  am  not 
able  to  deduce ;  their  number  and  their  variety 
Ihew  the  intenfenefs  of  his  induftry,  and  the  extent 
of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught  the 
Diflenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage. Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs,  was  commonly  ob- 
fcured  and  blunted  by  coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of 
ftyle.  He  fhewed  them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might 
be  expreffed  and  enforced  by  poliihed  didtion. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  teacher  of  a 
congregation,  and  no  reader  of  his  works  can  doubt 
his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his 
low  ftature,  which  very  little  exceeded  five  feet, 
graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet 
the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his 
difcourfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned  the 
reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained  by  his 
proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawkefworth, 
who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was 
far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch  his  promp-- 
titude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  curfory  fermons,  but 
having  adjufted  the  heads,  and  fketched  out  fome 
particulars,  trufted  for  fuccefs  to  his  extemporary 
powers. 

R  2  He 
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He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  eloquence  by 
any  gefticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions  ha\"e 
any  correfpondence  with  theological  truth,  he  did  not 
fee  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclulion  of  weighty  fentences  he  gave 
time,  by  a  Ihort  paufe,  for  the  proper  impreffion. 

To  ftated  and  publick  inftruetion  he  added  familiar 
vifits  and  perfonal  application,  and  was  careful  to> 
improve  the  opportunities  which  converfation  of- 
fered of  diffufing  and  increafing  the  influence  of 
religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  refentment ; 
but  by  his  eftablifhed  and  habitual  practice  he  was 
gentle,  modeft,  and  inoffenfive.  His  tendernefe  ap- 
peared in  his  attention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor. 
To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend,. 
he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue, 
though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year  ;  and  for 
children  he  condefcended  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar,  the 
philofopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of 
devotion,  and  fyftems  of  inftru&ion,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reafon  through 
its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of 
human  action,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  wri- 
ter, who  is  at  one  time  combating  T.ocke,  and  at  an- 
other making  a  catechifm  for  children  in  their  fourth 
year.  A  voluntary  defcent  from  the  dignity  of 
fcien-ce  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  klfon  that  humility  can. 
teach . 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity  excur- 
five,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his  writings  are 
very  numerous,  and  his  fubjeds  various.  With  his 
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theological  works  I  am  only  enough  acquainted  to 
admire  his  meeknefs  of  oppofition,  and  his  mildnefs 
of  cenfure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  his 
mind,  that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity* 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Logick  has  been 
received  into  the  univerfides,  and  therefore  wants  no 
private  recommendation  :  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to 
Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be  considered  that  no  man,  who  un- 
dertakes merely  to  methodife  or  illuftrate  a  fyftem, 
pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  it  was  obferved 
by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the 
idea  of  fpace  with  that  of  empty  fpace,  and  did  not 
confider  that  though  fpace  might  be  without  matter, 
yet  matter  being  extended  could  not  be  without 
fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with  greater 
pleafure  than  his  "  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  of 
which  the  radical  principle  may  indeed  be  found  in 
Locke's  "  Conduct  of  the  Undemanding,"  but  they 
are  fo  expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer 
upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  .degree 
ufeful  and  pleafing.  Whoever  has  the  care  of  in- 
{trucking  others  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his 
duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology  as  dif- 
tin<ft  from  his  other  productions ;  «fout  the  truth  is, 
that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  inceffant 
folicitude  for  fouls,  converted  to  Theology,  /s  piety 
predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  difTufed  ov^'his 
works :  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
Pbilofopbia  ancillatnrt  philofophy  is  fubfer- 
to  evangelical  inftru&ion:  it  is  difficult  to  read 
R  3  a  page 
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a  page  without  learning,  or  at  leafl  wilhing,  to  be 
better.  The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  inftruc- 
tion,  and  he  that  fat  down  only  to  reafon,  is  on  a 
fudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in 
1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an 
unfolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Academical  honours  would  have 
more  value,  if  they  were  always  beftowed  with  equal 
judgement. 

He  continued  many  years  to  ftudy  and  to  preach, 
and  to  do  good  by  his  inftruction  and  example;  till 
at  laft  the  infirmities  of  age  difabled  him  from  the 
more  laborious  part  of  his  minifterial  functions,  and 
being  no  longer  capable  of  publick  duty,  he  offered 
to  remit  the  falary  appendant  to  it;  but  his  congrega- 
tion would  not  accept  the  refignation, 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at  laft 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where  he 
was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he  ex- 
pired Nov.  25,  1748,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his 


age. 


Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of  charac- 
ter, or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has 
provided  inftrudtion  for  all  ages,  from  thofe  who  are 
lifping  their  firft  leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers 
of  Malbranche  ajid  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he  has 
taught  the  Art  of  Reafoning,  and  the  Science  of  the 
Star*, ; 

His  character,  therefore,  muft  be  formed  from  the 
multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  attainments,  rather 
than  from  any  fmgle  performance  j  for  it  would  not 

be 
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be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  high  eft  rank  in  any 
lingle  denomination  of  literary  dignity  ;  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  ex- 
celled, if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  different 
purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  flood  high  among  the  authors  with 
whom  he  is  now  affociated.  For  his  judgement  was 
exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults  with  very 
nice  difcernment  ;  his  imagination,  as  the  ((  Da- 
"  cian  Battle"  proves,  was  vigorous  and  a£tive,  and 
the  {lores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which  his 
fancy  was  to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was  well-tuned, 
and  his  didtion  was  elegant  and  copious.  But  his 
devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unfatisfac- 
tory.  The  paucity  of  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual 
repetition,  and  the  fanftity  of  the  matter  rejects  the 
ornaments  of  figurative  diction.  It  is  fufficient  for 
Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others  what  no  man, 
has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fiibjecls  feldom  rife  higher 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  amufements  of 
a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of 
value  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  laboured,  or  as  the 
occafion  was  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  meafures,  and 
too  often  in  blank  verfe :  the  rhymes  are  not  always 
fufficiently  correfpondent.  He  is  particularly  un- 
happy in  coining  names  expreffive  of  characters. 
His  lines  are  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  his 
thoughts  always  feligipufly  pure  ;  but  who  is  there 
that,  to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence,  does  not  wifli 
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for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprightlinefs  and  vigour  !  He 
is  at  leaft  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and 
ignorance  may  be  fafely  pleafed :  and  happy  will  be 
that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpofed  by  his  verfes,  or 
his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non-confor- 
mity, to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  re- 
verence to  God. 
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OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  AMBROS* 
PHILIPS  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ac- 
count. His  academical  education  he  received  at  St. 
John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  firft  foli- 
cited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  fome  Englilh  verfes, 
in  the  collection  publifhed  by  the  Univeruty  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what 
flation  he  pafled  his  life,  is  not  yet  difcovered.  He 
inuft  have  publifhed  his  Paftorals  before  the  year 
1708,  becaufe  they  are  evidently  prior  to  thofe  of 
Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addrefled  to  the  univerfal 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  a  "  poetical  Letter  from 
"  Copenhagen,"  which  was  publifhed  in  the  "  Tat- 
<f  ler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  firft  letters 
jnentioned  with  high  praife,  as  the  production  of  a 
man  "  who  could  write  very  nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  eafily 

found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele;  but  his  ardour 

feems  not  to  have  procured  him  any  thing  more  than 
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kind  words;  fmce  he  was  reduced  to  tranflate  the 
"  Perfian  Tales"  for  Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards reproached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  many  fections,  for  each  of  which  if  he 
received  half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then 
were  paid,  was  very  liberal;  but  half-a-crown  had  a 
jnean  found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of 
his  party,  by  epitomiiing  Racket's  "  Life  of  Arch- 
"  bifhop  Williams."  The  original  book  is  written 
with  fuch  depravity  of  genius,  fuch  mixture  of  the 
fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared.  The 
epitome  is  free  enough  from  affectation,  but  has 
little  fpirit  or  vigour. 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  flage  "  The  Diftreft 
"  Mother,"  almoft  a  tranflation  of  Racine's  "  An- 
"  dromaque."  Such  a  work  requires  no  uncommon 
powers,  but  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art 
to  promote  his  intereft.  Before  the  appearance  of 
the  play,  a  whole  "  Spectator,"  none  indeed  of  the 
Left,  was  devoted  to  its  praife;  while  it  yet  continued 
to  be  acted,  another  "  Spectator"  was  written,  to  tell 
what  impreffion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger  j  and  on 
the  firft  night  a  felect  audience,  fays  Pope  *,  was 
called  together  to  applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccefsful  Epilogue 
that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the  Englifh  theatre. 
The  three  firft  nights  it  was  recited  twice;  and  not 
only  continued  to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 

*  Spence. 
*  to 
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to  the  ftage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a 
copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the 
Epilogue  is  iliil  expected,  and  is  ftill  fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and  confe- 
quently  of  this,  was  queftioned  by  a  correfpondent 
of  the  "  Spectator,"  whofe  Letter  was  undoubtedly 
admitted  for  the  fake  of  the  anfwer,  which  foon  fol- 
lowed, written  with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The 
attack  and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimu- 
late  curiofity  and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epilogue  to 
"  Phaedra"  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy;  and  fome- 
thing  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difcovered  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  rival.  Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom 
Addiibn  ufed  to  denominate  *  "  the  man  who  calls 
•*'  me  coufin;"  and  when  he  was  afked  how  fuch  a 
filly  fellow  could  write  fo  well,  replied,  "  The  Epi- 
"  logue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I  faw  it  firit." 
It  was  known  in  Tonfon's  family,  and  told  to  Gar- 
rick,  that  Addifon  was  himfelf  the  author  of  it,  and 
that,  when  it  had  been  at  firfl  printed  with  his  name, 
he  came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
were  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Bud- 
gel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  felicitation  which 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded;  his  tranilations  from  Sappho 
had  been  published  in  the  "  Spectator ;"  he  xvas  an 
important  and  diftinguifhed  affociate  of  clubs  witty 
and  political;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  happi- 
nefs,  but  that  he  Ihould  be  fure  of  its  continuance. 

*  Spence. 
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The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  firft  notice 
from  the  publick  was  his  Six  Paftorals,  which,  flat- 
tering the  imagination  with  Arcadian  fcenes,  probably 
found  many  readers,  and  might  have  long  pafled  as 
a  pleating  amufement,  had  they  not  been  unhappily 
too  much  commended. 

The  ruflic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo  highly 
valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they  attracted 
the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have 
been  confidered  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind ;  for  no  fliepherds  were  taught  to  fing  by  any 
fucceeding  poet,  till  Nemefian  and  Calphurnius  ven- 
tured their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin 
literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  fooa 
difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  fwains  might 
be  compofed  with  little  difficulty;  becaufe  the  con- 
verfation  of  fhepherds  excludes  profound  or  refined 
fentiment ;  and,  for  images  and  defcriptions,  Satyrs 
and  Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always 
within  call;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and  hills  and 
rivers,  fupplied  variety  of  matter,  which,  having  a 
natural  pqwer  to  fopth  the  mind?  did  not  quickly 
cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age 
with  the  novelty  of  modern  Pyftorals  in  Latin.  Being 
not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the 
word  Eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his 
own  productions  ALglogues,  by  which  he  meant  to 
eyprefs  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean 
only  the  talk  of  gouts.  This  new  name  was  adopted 
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t>y  fubfequent  writers,  and  amongft  others  by  our 
Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Mantuan 
publifhed  his  Bucolicks  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they 
were  foon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a  comment,  and> 
as  Scaliger  compiained,  received  into  fchools,  and 
taught  as  claffical ;  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 
practice,  however  injudicious,  fpread  far,  and  con- 
tinued long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at  leaft  in  fome  of 
the  inferior  fchools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century.  The  fpeakers  of  Mantuan 
carried  their  difquifitions  beyond  the  country,  to  cen- 
fure  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  ;  and  from  him 
Spenfer  learned  to  employ  his  fvains  on  topkks  of 
controverfy. 

The  Italians  foon  transferred  Paftoral  Poetry  into 
their  own  language:  Sannazaro  wrote  "  Arcadia/' 
in  profe  and  verfe;  Taflb  and  Guarini  wrote  "  Favolc 
"  Bofehareccie,"  or  Sylvan  Dramas;  and  all  nations 
of  Europe  filled  volumes  with  'Thryjis  and  Damont 
and  Thejlylis  and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  u  fomewhat  flrange  to  conceive 
"  how,  in  an  age  fo  addidted  to  the  Mufes,  Paftoral 
fc  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  fo  much  as  thought  upon." 
His  wonder  feems  very  unfeafonable;  there  had  never, 
from  the  time  of  Spenfer,  wanted  writers  to  talk 
occalionally  of  Arcadia  and  Strepbon-,  and  half  the 
book,  in  which  he  firft  tried  his  powers,  confifts  of 
dialogues  on  Queen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityrus 
and  Cory  don,  or  Mopfus  and  MenaJcas.  A  feries  or 
-book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I  know  not  that  any 
one  had  then  lately  publifhed. 

Not 
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Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft  difplay  of 
his  powers  in  four  Paftorals,  written  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope 
took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to 
be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addifon,  and  by 
Addifon's  companions,  who  were  very  willing  to 
puih  him  into  reputation.  The  "  Guardian"  gave 
an  account  of  Paftoral,  partly  critical,  and  partly 
hiftorical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of  the  modern 
is  compared,  Taffo  and  Guarini  are  cenfured  for 
remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are  all  ex- 
cluded from  rural  poetry;  and  the  pipe  of  the  pafto- 
ral  mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  lawful  inheritance  from 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and 
from  Spenfer  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope 
was  not  much  delighted;  he  therefore  drew  a  com- 
parifon  of  Philips's  performance  with  his  own,  in 
which,  with  an  unexampled  and  unequalled  artifice 
of  irony,  though  he  has  himfelf  always  the  advan- 
tage, he  gives  the  preference  to  Philips.  The  delign 
of  aggrandizing  himfelf  he  difguifed  with  fuch  dex- 
terity, that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difpleafing  Pope  by 
publifhing  his  paper.  Publifhed  however  it  was 
("  Guard.  40.") :  and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Phi- 
lips lived  in  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevo* 
lence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praife  or  fatire,  there 
was  no  proportion  between  the  combatants;  but 
Philips,  though  he  could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped 

to 
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to  hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon,  and  charged  him, 
as  Pope  thought,  with  Addifon's  approbation,  as 
ciifaffeCted  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  fatisfied ;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his 
clamours.  He  proceeded  to  groffer  infuits,  and 
hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened 
to  chailife  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
exafperated;  for  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Letters  he 
calls  Philips  "  rafcal,"  and  in  the  laft  flili  charges- 
him  with  detaining  in  his  hands  the  fubfcriptions  for 
Homer  delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  never  fufpefted  that  he  meant  to- 
appropriate  the  money ;  he  only  delayed,  and  with 
fufficient  meannefs,  the  gratification  of  him  by  whofc 
profperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  fometimes  fuffer  by  injudicious  kindnefs; 
Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault, 
by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his  friends,  who  deco- 
rated him  with  honorary  garlands,  which  the  firft 
breath  of  contradiction  blafted. 

When  upon  the  fucccffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hano- 
ver every  Whig  expected  to  be  happy,  Philips  feems- 
to  have  obtained  too  little  notice ;  he  caught  fewr 
drops  of  the  golden  (hovver,  though  he  did  not  omis 
what  flattery  could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a 
Commiflioner  of  the  Lottery  (1717),  and,  what 
did  not  much  elevate  his  character,  a  Juftice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  fbccefs  of  his  firft  play  muft  naturally  difpofe 
him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  ftage:   he  did  not 
however  foon  commit  himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  an 
audience,  but  contented  hirnfelf  with  the  fame,  al- 
ready 
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ready  acquired,  till  after  nine  years  he  produced 
(1722)  "  The  Briton,"  a  tragedy  which,  whatever 
was  its  reception,  is  now  neglected ;  though  one  of 
the  fcenes,  between  Vanoc  the  Britifh  Prince  and 
Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confefled  to  be  written 
with  great  dramatick  Ikill,  animated  by  fpirit  truly 
poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been  filent; 
for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  fame  year,  on 
the  ftory  of  "  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefter." 
This  tragedy  is  only  remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happieft  undertaking  was  of  a  paper,  called 
ft  The  Freethinker,"  in  conjunction  with  aflbciates, 
of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  mini- 
fter  of  a  pariih  in  Southwark,  was  of  fo  much  con  - 
fequence  to  the  government,  that  he  was  made  firft 
Bifhop  of  Briftol,  and  afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland, 
where  his  piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 
It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed 
under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it 
indecent  or  licentious;  its  title  is  to  be  underftood  as 
implying  only  freedom  from  unreafonable  prejudice. 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read; 
nor  can  impartial  criticifm  recommend  it  as  worthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal 
eflays;  but  he  knew  how  to  pradife  the  liberality  of 
greatnefs  and  the  fidelity  of  friendship.  When  he 
was  advanced  to  the  height  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity, 
he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  labours. 
Knowing  Philips  to  be  ilenderly  fupported,  he  took 
him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune;  and, 
making  him  his  fecretary,  added  fuch  preferments, 

as 
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as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Armagh 
in  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  and  in  Auguft  1733  became  judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued  fome 
years  in  Ireland;  but  at  laft  longing,  as  it  feems,  for 
his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748)  to  London, 
having  doubtlefs  furvived  mod  of  his  friends  and 
enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  antagonift 
Pope.  He  found  however  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle 
flill  living,  and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  col- 
lected into  a  volume. 

Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs  fome  years 
of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity;  but  his  hope  de- 
ceived him:  he  was  ftruck  with  a  palfy,  and  died 
June  1 8,  1749,  in  his  feventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  charader  all  that  I  have  heard  is, 
that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  /kill  in  the  fword, 
and  that  in  converfation  he  was  folemn  and  pompous. 
He  had  great  fenfibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement 
may  be  made  by  a  (ingle  ftory  which  I  heard  long 
ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence 
in  Staffordfhire.  "  Philips,"  faid  he,  "  was  once  at 
"  table,  when  I  afked  him,  How  came  thy  king  of 
€<  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to  fay  '  I'm  goaded  on 
<e  by  love  ?'  After  which  queftion  he  never  fpoke 
"  again." 

Of  the  "  Diftreft  Mother"  not  much  is  pretended 
to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  fubject  of  criti- 
cifm:  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not 
below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it.  Among  the  Poems 
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comprifed  in  the  late  Collection,  the  "  Letter  from 
"  Denmark"  may  be  juftly  praifed  ;  the  Paftorals, 
which  by  the  writer  of  the  u  Guardian"  were  ranked 
as  one  of  the  tour  genuine  productions  of  the  ruftick 
Mufe,  cannot  furely  be  defpicable.  That  they  ex- 
hibit a  mode  of  life  which  did  not  exift,  nor  ever 
exifted,  is  not  to  be  objected :  the  fuppofuion  of 
fuch  a  (late  is  allowed  to  Paftoral.  In  his  other  poems 
he  cannot  be  denied  the  praife  of  lines  fometimes 
elegant;  but  he  has  feldom  much  force,  or  much  com* 
prehenlion.  The  pieces  that  pleafe  bed  are  thofe 
which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Namby  Panwy,  the  poems  of  fhort 
lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  cha- 
radters,  from  Wai  pole  the  '*  ileerer  of  the  realm," 
to  Mifs  Pulteney  in  the  nurfery.  The  numbers  are 
fmooth  and  fprightly,  and  the  diction  is  feldom  faulty. 
They  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if 
they  had  been  written  by  Addifon,  they  would  have 
had  admirers  :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when 
they  are  done  by  thofe  who  cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  how- 
ever he  may  fall  below  his  fublimity;  he  will  be 
allowed,  if  he  has  lefs  fire,  to  have  more  fmoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Englifli  poetry,  yet  at 
leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read :  perhaps  he 
valued  moft  himfelf  that  part  which  the  critick 
would  reject. 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
whom  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  fufficient 
account ;  the  intelligence  which  my  enquiries  have 
^obtained  is  general  and  Icanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft;  perhaps 
turn  who  published  "  Pindar*'  at  Oxford  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  His  mother  was  filler  to 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord  Cobham.  His 
father,  purposing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent 
him  firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but  he 
was  feduced  to  a  more  aity  mode  of  life,  by  a  commif- 
fion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army ;  though  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  never  funk  into  a 
mere  foldier,  nor  ever  loft  the  love,  or  much  ncg- 
ledted  the  purfuit,  of  learning  ;  and  afterwards,  find- 
ing himfelf  more  inclined  to  civil  employment,  he 
laid  down  his  commiffion,  and  engaged  in  bufinefs 
Under  the  Lord  Townihend,  then  fecretary  of  fiate> 
with  whom  he  attended  the  King  to  Hanover. 

S  t  His» 
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His  adherence  to  Lord  Townfhend  ended  in  nothing 
but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be  clerk-extraordi- 
nary of  the  Privy  Council,  which  produced  no  im- 
mediate profit  •,  for  it  only  placed  him  in  a  (late  of 
expe&ation  and  right  of  fucceffion,  and  it  was  very 
long  before  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  fettled  himfelf  in 
a  very  pleafant  houfe  at  Wiekham  in  Kent,  where 
he  devoted  hirnfelf  to  learning,  and  to  piety.  Oi 
his  learning  the  late  Collection  exhibits  evidence, 
which  would  have  been  yet  fuller,  if  the  differtations 
which  accompany  his  verfion  of  Pindar  had  not  been 
improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has, 
I  hope,  been  extended  far  by  his  "  Obfervations  on 
"  the  Refurrection,"  publiftied  in  1747,  for  which 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  created  him  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  diploma  (March  30,  1748),  and  would 
doubtlefs  have  reached  yet  further  had  he  lived  to 
complete  what  he  had  for  fome  time  meditated,  the 
Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effect  to  tell,  that  he 
read  the  prayers  of  the  publick  liturgy  every  morn- 
ing to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sunday  evening  he  called 
his  fervanrs  into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them  firft  a 
fermon  and  then  prayers.  Crafhaw  is  now  not  the 
only  maker  of  verles  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two- 
venerable  names  of  Poet  and  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lytrekon  ami  Pitty 
who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and  debates,, 
ufed  at  Wiekham  to  find  books  and  quiet,  a  decen-t 
table,  amf  Ikerafy  converfation.  There  is  at  Wick- 
ham  3  walk  made  by  Pitt 5  and,,  what  is  of  far  more 
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importance,  at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that  con- 
viction which  produced  his  '*  Differtation  on  St.  Paul." 

Thefe  two  illuftrious  friends  had  for  a  while  liftened 
to  the  blandifhments  of  infidelity ;  and  when  Weft's 
book  was  publifhed,  it  was  bought  by  fome  who 
did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation 
of  new  objections  againft  Chriftianity  ;  and  as  infidels 
do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged  the  difappoint- 
ment  by  calling  him  a  Methodift. 

Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large  ^  and  his  friends 
endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  obtain  an  aug- 
mentation. It  is  reported,  that  the  education  of  the 
young  Prince  was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he  re- 
quired a  more  extenfive  power  of  fuperintendance 
than  it  was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved;  he 
lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkfhips  of  the 
Privy  Council  (1752)  ;  and  Mr,  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  him  treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 

He  was  now  fufficiently  rich;  but  wealth  came  too 
late  to  be  long  enjoyed;  nor  could  it  fecure  him 
from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he  loft  (1755)  his  only 
(on;  and  the  year  after  (March  26)  a  ftroke  of  the 
palfy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to 
whom  the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  only  compared  the  firft 
Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and  found  my  ex- 
pectation furpaffed,  both  by  its  elegance  and  its  ex- 
actnefs.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  his  author's 
train  of  ftanzas;  for  he  faw  that  the  difference  of 
languages  required  a  different  mode  of  verfifi cation. 
The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy  ;  in  the  fecond 
he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who 
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fays,  *'  if  thou,  my  foul,  wifticft  to  fpeak  of  games, 
"  look  not  in  the  defert  fky  for  a  planet  hotter  than. 
"  the  fun  j  nor  lhall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than 
"  thofe  of  Olympia."  He  is  fometimes  too  para- 
phraftical.  Pindar  beftows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet, 
which,  in  one  word,  lignifies  delighting  in  borfes;  2, 
word  which,  in  the  tranflation,  generates  thsfe  lines \ 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whofe  eare 

Tends  the  courfer's  noble  breed, 
Pleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 

Pleas'd  to  tram  the  youthful  fteed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  "  he  came  alone  in  th$. 
«'  dark  to  the  White  Sea  j"  and  Weft, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-befilver'd  main, 
Darkling,  and  alone,  lie  flood: 

which  however  is  lefs  exuberant  than  the  former 
paflage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  examina- 
tion, difcover  many  imperfections ;  but  Weft's  ver- 
fion,  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it,  appears  to  be  the 
product  of  great  labour  and  great  abilities. 

His  *'  Institution  of  the  Garter"  (1742)  is  written 
with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  with 
great  elegance  of  diction;  but,  for  want  of  a  procefs 
of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preferve 
the  reader  from  wearinefs. 

His  "  Imitations  of  Spenfer"  are  very  fuccefsfully 
performed,  both  with  refpe<ft  to  the  metre,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  fiction  j  and  being  engaged,  at  once 
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by  the  excellence  of  the  fentiments,  and  the  artifice 
of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuiements  together. 
But  fuch  compositions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  achievements  of  intellect,  becaufe  their 
effect  is  local  and  temporary ;  they  appeal  not  to 
reafon  or  paffion,  but  to  memory,  and  pre-fuppofe 
an  accidental  or  artificial  ftate  of  mind.  An  imi- 
tation of  Spenfer  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  however 
acute,  by  whom  Spenfer  has  never  been  perufed. 
Works  of  this  kind  may  deferve  praife,  as  proofs  of 
great  induftry,  and  great  nicety  of  obfervation; 
but  the  higheft  praife,  the  praife  of  genius,  they 
cannot  claim.  The  nobleft  beauties  of  art  are  thofe 
of  which  the  effect  is  co-extended  with  rational 
nature,  or  at  lead  with  the  whole  circle  of  polilhed 
life;  what  is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the 
plaything  of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a  day. 
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THERE  is  in  the  "  Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verfes  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  Weft's,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It  fliould  not 
be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is  printed  with  Mr. 
Jago's  name  in  Dodfley's  Collection,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's.  Perhaps 
Weft  gave  it  without  naming  the  author,  and  Hawkef- 
worth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought  it  his;  for 
his  he  thought  it,  as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the 
publick. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at  Chi« 
chefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
jibout  1720.  His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  repu- 
tation. He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly 
informed  me,  admitted  fcholar  of  Winchefter  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
Englifh  exercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by  fonie 
yerfes  to  a  "  Lady  weeping,"  publifhed  in  "  The 
*'  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1 740,  he  flood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the  fcholars  to 
be  received  in  fucceffion  at  New  College,  but  unhap- 
pily there  was  no  vacancy.  He  became  a  Commoner 
pf  Queen's  College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  mainte- 
nance; but  was,  in  about  half  a  year,  elected  zDemy 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued  till  he  had 
taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then  fuddenly  left 
the  Univerfity ;  for  what  reafon  I  know  not  that  he 
told. 
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He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary 
adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his  head,  and 
very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned  many 
•works ;  but  his  great  fault  was  irrefolution  ;  or  the 
frequent  calls  of  immediate  neceffity  broke  his 
fcheme,  and  fuffered  him  to  purfue  no  fettled  pur- 
pofe.  A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to  abftradted  me- 
ditation, or  remote  enquiries.  He  publiihed  propo- 
fals  fora  Hiftory  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and 
I  have  heard  him  fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  refentment  of  his  taftelefs 
fucceffor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his  hiftory 
was  ever  written.  He  planned  feveral  tragedies,  but 
he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now-and-then  odes 
and  other  poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  ap- 
pearance was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  con- 
fiderable,  his  views  extenfive,  his  conversation  ele- 
gant, and  his  difpofition  chearful.  By  degrees  I 
gained  his  confidence  ;  and  one  day  was  admitted  to. 
him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was 
prowling  in  the  ftreet.  On  this  occasion  recourfe 
was  had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a 
tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  Poeticks,  which  he  engaged 
to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as 
much  money  as  enabled  him  toefcape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  fhewed  me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand. 
Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoufand  pounds ;  a 
fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  exhauflible, 
and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhauft.  The  guineas, 
were  then  rapid,  and  the  tranflation  neglected. 

But 
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But  man  is  not  born  for  happinefs.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  jludied  to  live,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty,  no  fooner  lived  to  Jludy  than  his  life  was  af- 
fajled  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difeafe  and  in- 
fancy. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,  while  per- 
n.aps  it  was  yet  more  diftinctly  imprefled  upon  my 
memory,  1  mall  infert  it  .here, 

"  Mr,  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literature, 
and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanifh  languages.  He  had  employed 
his  mind  chiefly  on  the  works  of  fidtion,  and  fubjects 
of  fancy  ;  and,  by  indulging  fome  peculiar  habits 
of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  thofe 
flights  of  imagination  which  pafs  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture, and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a 
paflive  acquiefcence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monfters  j  he  delighted  to 
rpve  through  the  meanders  qf  inchantment,  to  gaze 
on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repofe  by 
the  water-falls  of  Elyfian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of  his  in- 
clination than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of  wild- 
r.efs,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always 
defired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained.  Yet,  as  di- 
ligence is  never  wholly  loft,  if  his  efforts  fometimes 
caufed  harfhnefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife  produced 
ill  happier  moments  fublimity  and  fplendour.  This 
idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to 
oriental  fictions  and  allegorical  imagery,  and  perhaps, 
while  he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not  fuffi- 
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ciently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnifhed 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat 
obftructed  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft  of 
miftaken  beauties. 

"  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious ; 
in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of 
diffipation,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  character 
fhould  be  exactly  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want 
by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoft  deftroyed  ; 
and  long  affociation  with  fortuitous  companions  will 
at  laft  relax  the  ftrictnefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  fincerity.  That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous 
as  he  was,  parted  always  unentangled  through  the 
fnares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
affirm  ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leaft  he  preferved 
the  fource  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles 
were  never  fhaken,  that  his  diftinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his 
faults  had  nothing  of  malignity  or  defign,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  fome  unexpected  prefTure,  or  cafual 
temptation. 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered 
but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He  languifhed  fome  years 
under  that  depreffion  of  mind  which  enchains  the  fa- 
culties without  deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the 
knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of  purfuing  it. 
Thefe  clouds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his 
intellects,  he  endeavoured  to  difperfe  by  travel,  and 
paflld  into  France  ;  but  found  himfelf  conftrained  to 
yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for  fome 
time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  lunaticks?  and  afterwards 
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retired  to  the  eare  of  his  fifter  in  Chichefter,  where 
death  in  1756  came  to  his  relief. 

"  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  thi» 
character  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Iflington,  where  he  was 
waiting  for  his  lifter,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet 
him :  there  was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcerniblc 
in  his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf ;  but  he  had  with- 
drawn from  ftudy,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book 
than  an  Englifh  Teftament,  fuch  as  children  carry 
to  the  fchool :  when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand, 
out  of  curiofity  to  fee  what  companion  a  Man  of 
Letters  had  chofen,  *  I  have  but  one  book/  faid  Col- 
lins, '  but  that  is  the  belt'." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  de- 
lighted to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  witia 
tendernefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chkhefler  in  his  lafl  illnefs,  by 
his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother ;  to 
whom  he  fpoke  with  difapprobation  of  his  Oriental 
Eclogues,  as  not  fufficiently  expreffive  of  Afiatick 
manners,  and  called  them  his  Irifh  Eclogues.  He 
(hewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  infcribed  to 
Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  fuperftitions  of  the  High- 
lands ;  which  they  thought  fuperior  to  his  other 
works,  but  which  no  fearch  has  yet  found  '*. 

His  diforder  was  no  alienation  of  mind,  but  general 
laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital 
than  his  intelletf  ual  powers  What  he  (poke  wanted 
neither  judgement  nor  fjnrit  ;  but  a  few  minutes 
txhaufted  him,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon 

*  It  is  printed  in  the  late  Collection.     R. 
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the  -couch,  till  a  ihort  ceflation  reftored  his  powers^ 
and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  forme? 
vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  begari 
to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and,  with  the 
ufual  weaknefs  of  men  fo  difeafed,  eagerly  fnarched 
that  temporary  relief  with  which  the  table  and  the 
bottle  flatter  and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually 
declined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthenfome  td 
himfelf. 

To  what  I  haiv-e  formerly  faid  of  His  writings  may* 
be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harfh,  unfkilfully 
laboured,  and  injudicioufly  fele&ed.  He  affefted  the 
obfolete  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he 
puts  his  words  out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to 
think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame,  that  not  td 
write  profe  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines 
commonly  are  of  flow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded 
with  clutters  of  confonants.  As  men  are  often  ef- 
teemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Col- 
lins may  fometimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little 
pleafure. 

Mr.  Collins's  firft  production  is  added  here  from  the 
««  Poetical  Calendar." 

TO  MISS   AURELIA  C R, 

ON    HER    WEEPING    AT    HER    SISTE&'s    WEDDING* 

Ceafe,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ilate  j 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret* 

\Vith 
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With  Love  united  Hymen  {lands, 
And  foftly  whifpers  to  your  charms  ; 

**  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
"  You  'Jl  iitid  your  lifter  in  his  arms." 


DYER. 


DYER. 


JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account 
to  give  than  his  own  Letters,  publilhed  with 
Hughes's  correfpondence,  and  the  notes  added  by 
the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  born  in  1700, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglafney,  in 
Caermarthenfhire,  a  folicitor  of  great  capacity  and 
note. 

He  pafled  through  Weflminfter  fchool  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to 
be  inftructed  in  his  father's  profeffion.  But  his  fa- 
ther died  foon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in  the  fludy  of 
the  law,  but,  having  always  amufed  himfelf  with 
drawing,  refolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became  pupil 
to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artift  then  of  high  reputation, 
but  now  better  known  by  his  books  than  by  his 
pidures. 

Having  ftudied  a  while  under  his  matter,  he  became, 
as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wan- 
dered about  South  Wales  and  the  parts  adjacent ; 
but  he  mingled  poetry  with  painting,  and  about 
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**i727  printed  "  Grongar  Hill"  in  Lewis's  Mif- 
fcellany. 

Being,  probably,  unfatisfied  with  his  own  profi- 
ciency, he,  like  other  painters,  traveled  to  Italy  ; 
and  coming  back  in  1740,  publifhed  the  "  Ruins  of 
*<  Rome.'' 

If  his  poem  was  written  foon  after  his  return,  he 
did  not  make  ufe  of  his  acquifitions  in  painting, 
whatever  they  might  be;  for  decline  of  health  and 
love  of  ftuciy  determined  him  to  the  Church.  He 
therefore  entered  into  Orders  ;  and,  it  feems,  married 
about  the  fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Enfor  ; 
**  whofe  grand-mother,"  fays  he,  u  was  a  Shakfpeare, 
u  defcended  from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shak- 
"  fpeare  ;"  by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  fon  and  three 
daughters  living;;. 

O  O 

His  ecclefiaftical  proviiion  was  for  a  long  time  but 
(lender  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in 
1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years,  and  then  ex- 
changed it  for  Belchford  in  Lincoinfhire,  of  feventy- 
five.  His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1751, 
Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds 4  year  j  and  in  1755  the  Chan- 
cellor added  Kirkby,  of  one  hundred  and  tea.  He 
complains  that  the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Cpningfby, 
and  other  expences,  took  away  the  profit.  In  1757 
he  published  u  The  Fleece,"  his  greateft  poeticd 
work  ;  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a  ludicrous  dory. 
Dodiley  the  bookfeller  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to 
a  critical  vifiter,  with  more  expectation  of  fuccefs  than 
the  other  could  eafily  admit.  In  the  converfation  the 
author's  age  was  alked  ;  and  being  reprefented  as  ad- 
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vanced  in  life,  "  He  will/*  faid  the  critick,  "  be 
"  buried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  publication, 
nor  long  enjoy  the  increaie  of  his  preferments ;  for  in 
1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fufficient  to 
require  an  elaborate  criticilm.  u  Grongar  Hill"  is 
the  happieft  of  his  productions :  it  is  not  indeed  very 
accurately  written  ;  but  the  fcenes  which  it  difplays 
are  fo  pleafing,  the  images  which  they  raife  are  fo 
welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the 
writer  fo  confonant  to  the  geneial  fenfe  or  experience 
of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  the  "  Ruins  of  Rome"  ftrikes  more, 
but  pleafes  lefs,  and  the  title  raifes  greater  expecta- 
tion than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some  paiTages, 
however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind  of  a  poet;  as 
when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  edifices, 
he  fays, 

The  Pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  orilbn  hears 
Aghaft  the  voice  of  time,  difparting  tovv'rs, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dath'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thund'ring  to  the  Moon. 

Of  "  The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  popular, 
and  is  now  univerfally  neglected,  I  can  fay  little  that 
is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention.  The  woolcomber 
and  the  poet  appear  to  me  fuch  difcordant  natures, 
that  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple 
the  ferpent  with  the  foivL  When  Dyer,  whofe  mind 
was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utraoft,  by  intereft- 

ing 
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ihg  bis  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inter- 
Iperfing  rural  imagery,  and  incidental  digreffions,  by 
cloathing  fmall  images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the 
writer's  arts  of  delufion,  the  meannefs  naturally  ad- 
hering, and  the  irreverence  habitually  annexed  to 
trade  and  manufacture,  fink  him  under  infuperable 
oppreffion  ;  and  the  difguil  which  blank  verfe,  en- 
cumbering and  encumbered,  fuperadds  to  an  unpieaf. 
ing  fubjed:,  foon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing 
to  be  pleafed. 

Let  me  however  honeilly  report  whatever  may 
counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfure.  I  have  been 
told,  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a  poetical  queftion, 
has  a  right  to  be  heard,  faid,  "  That  he  would  re- 
61  gulate  his  opinion  of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate 
"  of  Dyei's  "  Fleece;"  for,  if  that  were  ill-received, 
et  he  ihould  not  think  it  any  longer  reafonable  to  ex- 
*(  ped  fame  from  excellence. 


T  2  SHEN- 


SHE   N   STONE. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  the  fon  of  Thomas 
Shenftone  and  Anne  Pen,  was  born  in  No- 
vember 1714,  at  the  Leafowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one 
of  thofe  infulated  diftrids  which,  in  the  divifion  of 
the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  fome  reafon  not  now 
difcoverable,  to  a  diftant  county  ;  and  which,  though 
furrounded  by  Warwickshire  and  Worcefterihire, 
belongs  to  Shropfhire,  though  perhaps  thirty  miles 
diftant  from  any  other  part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem 
of  the  "  School-miftrefs"  has  delivered  to  pofterity; 
and  foon  received  fueh  delight  from  books,  that  he 
was  always  calling  for  frefh  entertainment,  and  ex- 
pected that,  when  any  of  the  family  went  to  market,  a 
new  book  Ihould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it 
came,  was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him. 
It  is  faid,  that,  when  his  requeft  had  been  neglected, 
his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  fame 
form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night. 

As 
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As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  theGram- 
mar-fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards 
with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  So- 
lihul,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs 
of  his  progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was  deprived 
of  his  father,  and  foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  his 
grandfather  ;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died 
'  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  managed  the  eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for  half  a  century 
has  been  eminent  for  Englifti  poetry  and  elegant  li- 
terature. Here  it  appears  that  he  found  delight  and 
advantage ;  for  he  continued  his  name  in  the  book 
ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firft 
four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but  with- 
out Ihewing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
feffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death 
of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome  in  StafTord- 
fhire,  whofe  attention  he  always  mentioned  with  gra-»- 
titude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Englifh  poe- 
try ;  and  in  1737  publifhed  a  fmall  Mifcellany,  with' 
out  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint 
himfelf  vuth  life,  and  was  fometimes  at  London,  fome- 
times  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place  of  publick  refort ; 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  publilhed  in 
1741  his  "Judgement  of  Hercules,"  addrefled  to 

T  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Lyttelton,  whofe  intereil  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  election  :  this  was  next  year  followed 
by  the  "  School-miftrcfs." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted  far 
his  eafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1745,  anc^  t^ie  care  °^  ^is 
own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  efcape 
it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  hqufe  with  his  tenants, 
who  were  diftantly  related  ;  bur,  finding  that  imper- 
fect poffeflion  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate 
Into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its 
beauty,  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures,  and 
his  ambition  of  rural  elegance  :  he  began  from  this 
time  to  point  his  profpe£ts,  to  diverfify  his  furface, 
to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters  ;  which 
he  did  with  fuch  judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made 
his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fkilful;  a  place  to  be  vifited  by  tra- 
vellers, and  copied  by  defigners.  Whether  to  plant 
a  walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  at 
every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the 
view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard, 
and  to  ftagnate  where  it  will  be  feen;  to  leave, 
intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken 
the  plantation  where  there  is  fomething  to  be  hidden; 
demands  any  great  powers  qf  mind,  I  will  not  en- 
quire :  perhaps  a  fullen  and  furly  fpeculator  may 
think  fuch  performances  rather  the  fport  than  the  bu- 
finefs  of  human  reafon.  But  it  mud  be  at  lead  con- 
fefied,  that  to  embellifh  the  form  of  nature  is  an  in- 
nocent amufement ;  and  fome  praife  muft  be  allow-, 
ed,  by  the  moil  fupercilious  obferver,  to  him  who 

does 
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does  bed  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contending  to 
do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shenftone  ;  but  like 
all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without 
its  abatements.  Lyttekon  was  his  neighbour  and  his 
rival,  whofe  empire,  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked 
with  difdain  on  the  petty  State  that  appeared  bebmd  it* 
For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley  affected  to  tell 
their  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  tty- 
ing  to  make  himfelf  admired  ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Lcalbwes  forced  themfelves  into  notice,  they  took 
care  to  defeat  the  curiofity  which  they  could  not  fup- 
prefs,  by  conducting  their  vifitants  perverfely  to  in- 
convenient points  of  view,  and  introducing  them  at 
the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  detect  a  deception  j  in- 
juries of  which  Shenftone  would  heavily  complain. 
Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity ;  and 
where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly*. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his  eye  :  he 
valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks ;  nothing 
raifed  his  indignation  more  than  to  afk  if  there  were 
any  fifties  in  his  water, 

*  This  charge  againft  the  Lyttelton  family  has  been  denied  with 
fome  degree  of  warm:h  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  fines  by  Mr.  Graves. 
The  latter  fays,  "  The  tiuth  of  the  cafe,  I  believe,  was,  that  the 
'*  Lyttelton  family  wtnt  ib  frequently  with  their  family  to  the 
«'  Leafowes,  that  ihty  were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr. 
*«  Shenftone's  retirement  on  every  occafion,  and  therefore  often. 
*'  went  to  the  principal  points  of  view  withoxit  waiting  for  anyone 
«*  to  conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of  this 
«'  Mr.  Shenftone  would  fometimes  peeviflily  complain  ;  though  [ 
"  am  perluaded,  he  never  really  luipeded  any  ill-natured  inteu- 
«<  tipn  in  his  worthy  and  much  valued  neighbours."  R, 

T  4  His 
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His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  itj 
his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he  came  home 
from  his  walks,  he  might  find  his  floors  flooded  by 
a  {hoover  through  the  broken  roof;  but  could  fpare 
no  money  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  hisexpences  brought  clamours  about  him, 
that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's 
fong ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very 
different  from  fawns  and  fairies  *.  He  fpei.it  his 
eftate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probably 
haftened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpcnt 
its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a 
little  longer,  he  would  have  been  affifted  by  a  pen- 
fion  :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more 
properly  beftowed ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  iked  is 
not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  en- 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about 
five  on  Friday  morning,  February  n,  1763-,  and  was 
buried  by  the  fide  of  his  brother  in  the  church-yard 
of  Hales-Owen. 

*  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expreffes  his  belief  that  this  is  a 
groundlefs  furmife.  "  Mr.  Shenftone,"  he  adds,  "  was  too  much 
•*  refpecled  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  treated  with  rudenefs :  and 
"  though  his  works  (frugally  as  they  were  managed),  added  to  his 
"  manner  of  living,  muft  neceffarily  have  made  him  exceed  his 
*' income,  and,  of  courie,  he  might  fometimes  be  diftreffed  for 
"  money,  yet  he  had  too  much  Ipirit  to  expoie  himfelf  to  inftilcs 
"  from  trifling  fums,  and  guarded  againtf  any  great  diftref?,  by  an- 
**  ticipating  a  few  hundreds ;  which  his  eftate  could  very  well 
*'  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  his  executors  after  the 
"  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies  to  his  friends,  and 
**  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  one  fervant,  and  iix  pounds 
«'  to  another :  for  h;s  will  was  didated  with  equal  juftice  and  ge- 
"  neixfity."  R. 

i  He 
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He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  ob- 
tained the  lady,  whoever  Ihe  was,  to  whom  his  "  Paf- 
"  toral  Ballad"  was  addrefled.  He  is  reprefented  by 
his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man  of  great  tenclernefs  and 
generofity,  kind  to  all  that  were  within  his  influence; 
but,  if  once  offended,  not  eafily  appeafed  ;  inatten- 
tive to  oeconomy,  and&carelefs  of  his  expences :  in 
his  perfon  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form  ;  very  negligent  of  his 
cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair 
in  a  particular  manner  ;  for  he  held, that  the  fafhion 
was  no  rule  of  drefs,  and  that  every  man  was  to  fuit 
his  appearance  to  his  natural  form*. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor  his 
curioiity  active  ;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe  parts  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  not  himfelf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime ;  the  Elegy 
on  J-efle,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  relate  an  unfor- 
tunate and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by 
his  friends  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  ftory  of 
Mifs  Godfrey  in  Pvichardfon's  "  Pamela." 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  pe- 
rufal  of  his  Letters,  was  this : 

<l  I  have  read  too  an  odtavo  volume  of  Shenftone's 
te  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he  was  always  wifhing  for 
"  money,  for  fame,  and  other  diftindtions  ;  and  his 
"  whole  philofophy  confided  in  living  againft  his 

*  "  Thefe,"  fays  Mr.  Graves,  "were  not  precifely  his  fetiti- 
*'  ments;  though  he  thought  right  enough,  that  every  one  fhould, 
"  in  fome  degree,  confult  his  particular  fliape  and  complexion  in 
'*  adjufting  his  drefs  ;  and  that  no  fafliion  ought  to  fanftify  what 
"  was  ungraceful,  abfurd,  or  really  deformed." 

"  will 
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t(  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taile 
<f  had  adorned  ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when 
**  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  commend  it ;  his 
"  correspondence  is  about  nothing  elfe  but  this  place 
f<  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbour* 
<c  ing  clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too." 

His  poems  con  lift  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads, 
humorous  fallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his  Preface 
very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately  explained.  It  is, 
according  to  his  account,  the  effufion  of  a  comtem- 
plative  mind,  fometimes  plaintive,  and  always  ferious, 
and  therefore  fuperior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments. His  compoiitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this  defcrip- 
tion.  His  topicks  of  praife  are  the  domeftick  virtues, 
and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  umple  ;  but,  wanting 
combination,  they  want  variety.  The  peace  of  fo- 
litude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvieci 
fecurity  of  an  humble  ftation,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages. 
That  of  which  the  clTence  is  uniformity  will  be  loon 
defcribed.  His  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much  re- 
femblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  iometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  requires, 
fmooth  and  eafy  ;  but  to  this  praife  his  claim  is  not 
conflant ;  his  didion  is  often  harfh,  improper,  and  af- 
ie£ted ;  tys  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-cho.fen,  and  his 
phrafe  unfkilfuily  inverted. 

The  Ly  rick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the  light  and  airy 
kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along,  without 
the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From  thefe,  how- 
ever, "  Rural  Elegance"  has  fome  right  to  be  ex-, 
cepted.  I  once  heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned 
lady  v  and  though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the 

thoughts 
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thoughts  diffufed  with  too  much  verbofity,  yet  it  can-r 
not  be  denied  to  contain  both  philofophical  argument 
gnd  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent;  the 
*'  Skylark"  pleafes  me  beft,  which  has  however  more 
of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  "  Paftoral  Ballad"  dernand 
particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  pafto- 
ral;  an  intelligent  reader,  acquainted  with  the  fcenes 
of  real  life,  fickens  at  the  mention  of  the  crook,  the 
pipe,  thejbeep,  and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  fe- 
ledtion,  and  he  ought  to  Ihew  the  beauties  without 
the  grorThefs  of  the  country  life.  His  ftanza  feems  to 
have  been  chofen  in  imitation  of  Howe's  "  Defpairing 
«  Shepherd." 

In  the  firft  part  are  two  pafTages,  to  which  if  any 
mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with 
Jove  or  nature ; 

J  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  paft,  and  i  Ugh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguifh  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fo, 

'Twas  with  pain  that  (he  faw  me  depart. 

£he  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern  ; 
£o  fweetly  me  bade  me  adieu, 

J  thought  that  ihe  bade  me  return. 
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Ifi  the  fecond  this  pafTage  has  its  prettincfs,  though 
it  be  not  equal  to  the  former  : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeofis  breed  : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  fhe  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  ; 

And  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of 
amorous  poetry  with  fome  addrefs : 

'Tis  his  with  mock  pafilon  to  glow ! 

'Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold, 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow, 

And  her  bofom,  be  fure,  is  as  cold  : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  {train, 
With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vie ; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  natural 
flrain  of  Hope : 

Alas  !   from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes, 
When  I  cannot  endure, to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe  ? 

Yet  Time  may  diminifh  the  pain: 

The  flower,  and  the  fhrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleafure  in  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His 


His  "  Levities"  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  feverities  of  criticifm;  yet  it  may  be  remarked 
in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  fometimes  grofs, 
and  feldorn  fprightly. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  "  Choice  of 
((  Hercules,"  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers  are 
fmooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  juft; 
but  fomething  of  vigour  is  flill  to  be  wiflied,  which 
it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  compreffion.  His 
"  Fate  of  Delicacy"  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not 
a  very  pointed  and  general  moral.  His  blank  verfes, 
thofe  that  can  read  them  may  probably  find  to  be 
like  the  blank  verfes  of  his  neighbours.  "  Love  and 
"  Honour*'  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  "  Did 
"  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanifh  Lady?" — I  vvilh  it  well 
enough  to  wifh  it  were  in  rhyme. 

The  "  School- miftrefs,"  of  which  1  know  not  what 
claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral  Works,  is 
furely  the  moft  pleating  of  Shenftone's  performances. 
The  adoption  of  a  particular  ftyle,  in  light  and 
ihort  competitions,  contributes  much  to  the  increafe 
of  pleafure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two 
imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentiments,  of  the  ori- 
ginal author  in  the  ftyle,  and  between  them  the* 
mind  is  kepc  in  perpetual  employment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftone  is  eafi- 
nefs  and  fimplicity;  his  general  defe<ft  is  want  o£ 
<:omprehenfion  and  variety.  Had  his  mind  been, 
.  better  ftored  with  knowledge,  whether  he  could  have 
been  great,  I  know  no.tj  he  could  certainly  have 
been  agreeable. 
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THE  following  life  was  written,   at  my  requeft, 
by  a   gentleman   who  had   better  information 
than  I  could   eafily  have  obtained;   and  the  publick 
will  perhaps  wifh  that  I   had   folicited   and  obtained 
more  fuch  favours  from  him. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

*e  In  confequence  of  our  different  converfations 
about  authentick  materials  for  the  Life  of  Young,  I 
fend  you  the  following  detail. 

*'  Of  great  men,  fomething  muft  always  be  faid 
to  gratify  curioiity.  Of  the  illuftrious  author  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts"  much  has  been  told  of  which 
there,  never  could  have  been  proofs;  and  little  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell  that  of  which 
proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might  have  been  pro- 
cured." 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Upham, 
near  Winchester,  in  June  1681.  He  was  the  fon  of 
Edward  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winchefter 

College 
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College  and  rector  of  Upham;  who  was  the  fon  of 
Jo.  Young  of  Wood  hay  in  Berkihire,  ftyled  by 
Wood,  gentleman.  In  September  1682  the  Poet's 
father  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gillinghatn 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  bifhop  Ward. 
When  Ward's  faculties  were  impaired  through  age, 
his  duties  were  neceffarily  performed  by  others.  We 
learn  from  Wood,  that,  at  a  vifitation  of  Sprat's, 
July  the  1 2th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a 
Latin  fermon,  afterwards  publifhed,  with  which  the 
bifhop  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  told  the  chapter  he 
was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the 
worft  prebends  in  their  church.  Some  time  after 
this,  in  confequence  of  his  merit  and  reputation,  or 
of  the  intereil  of  Lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702, 
.he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  fermons,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who 
wrote  in  1720,  fays,  "  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of 
"  the  clofet  to  the  late  Queen,  who  honoured  him 
"  by  ftanding  godmother  to  the  Poet.'*  His  fellow- 
ihip  of  Winchefter  he  refigned  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his  only 
daughter.  The  dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  Ihort 
illnefs,  in-  1705,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
On  the  Sunday  after  his  deceafe  Biihop  Burnet 
preached  at  the  cathedral,  and  began  his  fermon  with 
faying,  "  Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us, 
"  and  making  breach  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has 
"  now  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a 
"  ftroke ;  fo  that  he,  whom  you  faw  a  week  ago 
"  diftributing  the  holy  myfteries,  is  now  laid  in  the 
*•  duft.  But  he  ftill  lives  in  the  many  excellent  di- 
7  "  regions 
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"  reftions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to  live  and 
"  to  die." 

The  dean  placed  his  Ton  upon  the  foundation  at 
"Winchefter  College,  where  he  had  himfelf  been 
educated.  At  this  fchool  Edward  Young  remained 
till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth  birth-day,  the 
period  at  which  thofe  upon  the  foundation  are  fuper- 
annuated.  Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities 
early  in  life,  or  his  matters  had  not  /kill  enough  to 
difcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which 
he  merited  reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  to  beftow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  cer- 
tain it  i?,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our  poet  did 
not  fucceed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice,  New  Col- 
lege cannot  claim  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the  "  Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  i  ^th  of  Odlober,  1703,  he  was  entered 
an  independent  member  of  New  College,  that  he 
might  live  at  little  expence  in  the  Warden's  lodgings, 
who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his  father's,  till  he 
fhould  be  qualified  to  (land  for  a  fellowfhip  at  All 
Souls.  In  a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  Col- 
lege died.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College. 
The  prefident  of  this  fociety,  from  regard  alfo  for 
his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in  order  to  leflen  his 
academical  expences.  In  1708,  he  was  nominated  td 
a  law-fellowlhip  at  All  Souls  by  Archbifhop  Teni- 
fon,  into  whofe  hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  juftifies  Burnet's  praife  of 
the  father,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the  ion. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove, 
that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 
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On  the  23d  of  April,  171^,  Young  took  his  de- 
gree of  batchelor  of  civil  laws,  and  his  doctor's  de- 
gree on  the  icth  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difcovered,  it 
is  fatd,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he  ever 
commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has  hitherto 
boafted  to  have  received  his  academical  inftrudtion 
from  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  proud  of  him 
no  lefs  as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poetj  for  in  1716,  when 
the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid, 
two  years  after  he  had  taken  his  batchelor's  degree, 
Young  was  appointed  to  fpeak  the  Latin  oration. 
This  is  at  leail  particular  for  being  dedicated  in  Englifh 
"  To  the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family."  To 
thefe  ladies  he  fays,  "  that  he  was  unavoidably  flung 
"  into  a  fingularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an 
"  epiftle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and 
"  fuch  an  one  was  never  publifhed  before  by  any 
"  author  whatever;  that  this  practice  abfolved  them 
"  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was  prefented 
"  to  them;  and  that  the  bookfeller  approved  of  it, 
<f  becaufe  it  would  make  people  flare,  was  abfurd 
(<  enough,  and  perfectly  right." 

Of  this  oration  there  is  jio  appearance  in  his  own 
edition  of  his  works;  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  by 
Curll  and  Tonfon,  in  1741,  is  a  letter  from  Young 
to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll,  dated  December 
the  prh,  1739,  wherein  he  fays  that  he  has  not  lei- 
fure  to  review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds, 
"  1  have  not  the  €  Epiftle  to  Lord  Lanfdowne.'  If 
"  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you  omit 
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"  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington.     I  think  the 
"  collection  will  fell  better  without  them." 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  firft  Young  found 
himfelf  independent,  and  his  own  mafter  at  All  Souls, 
he  was  not  the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality 
which  he  afterwards  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceafed, 
fome  time  before,  by  his  death  ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  afhamed  to  be  patronized  by  the  infa- 
mous Wharton.  But  Whanon  befriended  in  \  oung, 
perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian. 
If  virtuous  authors  muft  be  patronized  only  by  vir- 
tuous peers,  who  mail  point  them  out? 

Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told  War- 
burton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a  fublime  genius, 
though  without  common  fenfe;  fo  that  his  genius, 
having  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate 
into  bombaft.  This  made  him  pafs  a  foolijh  youth, 
the  fport  of  peers  and  poets:  but  his  having  a  very 
good  heart  enabled  him  to  fupport  the  clerical  cha- 
racter when  he  aflumed  it,  firft  with  decency,  and 
afterwards  with  honour." 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong;  but 
Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion  of  Young's 
warmth  and  ability  in  the  caufe  of  religion.  Tindal 
ufed  to  fpend  much  of  his  time  at  All  Souls.  "  The 
"  other  boys,"  faid  the  Atheift,  "  I  can  always  anfwer, 
*'  becaufe  I  always  know  whence  they  have  their 
"  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times; 
"  but  that  fellow  Young  is  continually  peftering  me 
*c  with  fomething  of  his  own  *."  After 

*  As  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  fubjeft  of  biography, 
it  fhmild  be  told,  thar,  every  time  I  called  upon  Johnfon  during 

the 
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After  all,  Tindal  and  the  cenfurers  of  Young  may 
be  reconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three 
years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which  his  na- 
tural principles  would  not  fuffer  him  to  wallow  long. 
If  this  were  fo,  he  has  left  behind  him  not  only  his 
evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  the  potent  tefti- 
mony  of  experience  againft  vice. 

We  lhall  foon  fee  that  one  of  his  earlieft  produc- 
tions was  more  ferious  than  what  comes  from  the  ge- 
nerality of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune  of  Addi- 
fon  to  the  "  Poem  to  his  Majefly,"  prefented,  with 
a  copy  of  verfes,  to  Somers;  and  hoped  that  he 
alfo  might  foar  to  wealth  and  honours  on  wings  of 
the  fame  kind.  His  firft  poetical  flight  was  when 
Queen  Anne  called  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the 
fons  of  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Ayleibury, 
and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of 
peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at 
leaft,  of  the  new  lords,  he  publifhed,  in  1712, 
"  An  Epiftle  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord 
"  Lanfdowne."  In  this  competition  the  poet  pours 
oat  his  panegyrick  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young 
man,  who  thinks  his  prefent  flock  of  wealth  will 
never  be  exhaufled. 

The  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile  the 
publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
be  done  by  (hewing  that  men  are  flain  in  war,  and 

the  time  I  was  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  this  life  and 
putting  it  together,  he  never  fuffered  me  to  depart  without  fbme 
fuch  farewell  as  this:  "Don't  forget  that  rafcal  Tindal,  Sir. 
"  Be  fure  to  hang  up  the  Atheift."  Alluding  to  this  anecdote, 
which  Johnfon  h;id  mentioned  to  me. 

U  Z  that 
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that  in  peace  "  harvefts  wave,  and  Commerce  fwells 
"  her  fail."  If  this  be  humanity,  for  which  he 
meant  it;  is  it  politicks?  Another  purpofe  of  this 
cpiftle  appears  to  have  been,  to  prepare  the  publick 
for  the  reception  of  fome  tragedy  he  might  have 
in  hand.  His  lordfhip's  patronage,  he  fays,  will  not 
let  him  "  repent  his  pafiion  for  the  ftage ;"  and  the 
particular  praife  beftowed  on  "  Othello"  and 
"  Oroonoko"  looks  as  if  fome  fuch  character  as  Zangs 
was  even  then  in  contemplation.  The  affectionate 
mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrifon  of  New 
College,  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem,  is  an  inftance  of 
Young's  art,  which  difplayed  itfelf  fo  wonderfully 
fome  time  afterwards  in  the  "  Night  Thoughts,'5  of 
making  the  publick  a  party  in  his  private  forrovv. 

Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cenfure  this  poem, 
it  ought  at  leail  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not 
infert  it  in  his  works;  and  that  in  the  letter  to  Cnrll, 
as  we  have  feen,  he  adviies  its  omiflion.  The  book- 
fellers,  in  the  late  body  of  Englifli  Poetry,  fhould 
have  diliinguilhed  what  was  deliberately  rejected  by 
the  respective  authors  *.  This  I  lhall  be  careful  to 
do  with  regard  to  Young.  "  I  think,"  fays  he, 
(i  the  following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  molt 
"  excufeable  of  all  that  I  have  written;  and  I  wifh 
"  lefs  apology  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  is  no 
'*  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  re- 
(t  publifhed  I  have  revifed  and  corrected,  and  ren- 
"  dered  them  is  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
"  do." 

:'~  lir.  fohnfon,  in  many  cafes,  thought  and  directed  differently, 
particular  ._,'»  \Vori.s.      !.  N. 

3  Shall 
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Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  flint  only  againft 
literary  finners? 

When  Addifon  publimed  "  Cato"  in  1713,  Young 
had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory 
copy  of  verfes.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the 
author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  did  not  republifh. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  "  Poem  on  the  Lail  Day," 
Addifon  did  not  return  Young's  compliment-,  but 
"The  Englifhman"  of  October  29,  1713,  which 
was  probably  written  by  Addiion,  fpeaks  handfomely 
of  this  poem.  The  "  Laft  Day"  was  publifhed  foon 
after  the  peace.  The  vice-chancellor's  imprimatur^ 
for  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated  May  the  I9th, 
1713.  From  the  exordium  Young  appears  to  have 
fpent  fome  time  on  the  compofition  of  it.  While 
other  bards  "  with  Britain's  hero  fet  their  fouls  on 
"  fire,"  he  draws,  he  fays,  a  deeper  fcene.  Marl- 
borough  had,  been  confidered  by  Britain  as  her  hero; 
but,  when  the  "  Lafl  Day"  was  publifhed,  female 
cabal  had  blafted  for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim. 
This  ferious  poem  was  finifhed  by  Young  as  early 
as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty;  for  part  of  it  is  printed 
in  the  "  Tatler."  It  was  infcribed  to  the  Queen, 
in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome  reafon,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his  only 
title  to  the  great  honour  he  now  does  himfelf,  is  the 
obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from  her  royal 
indulgence. 

Qf  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unlefs 
he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother.  He  is  faid 
indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  fettled  flipend  as 
a  writer  for  the  Court.  In  Swift's  "  Rhapfody  on 
"  Poetry"  are  thefe  lines,  fpeaking  of  the  Court 

U  3  Whence 
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Whence  Gay  was  banifh'd  in  difgrace, 
Where  Pope  will  never  fhow  his  face, 

Where  Y muft  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lofe  his  penfion. 

That  Y- means  Young  feems  clear  from  four 

other  lines  in  the  fame  poem: 

Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  firew  your  bays ; 
Your  panegyricks  here  provide  ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  fide. 

Yet  who  fhall  fay  with  certainty,  that  Young  was  a 
penfioner  ?  In  all  modern  periods  of  this  country, 
have  not  the  writers  on  one  fide  been  regularly  called 
Hirelings,  and  on  the  other  Patriots  ? 

Of  the  Dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  poli- 
tical. It  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace; 
it  gives  her  Majefty  praife  indeed  for  her  viftories,  but 
fays  that  the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee  her  rife 
from  this  lower  world,  foaring  above  the  clouds,  paff- 
ing  the  firfl  and  fecond  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed 
ftars  behind  her;  nor  will  he  lofe  her  there,  he  fays, 
but  keep  her  ftill  in  view  through  the  boundlefs  fpaces 
on  the  other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey  towards 
eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the  heaven  of  heavens 
open,  and  angels  receiving  and  conveying  her  (till 
onward  from  the  ftretch  of  his  imagination,  which 
tires  in  her  purfuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  from  this  lower 
world,  to  a  place  where  human  praife  or  human  flat- 
tery, even  lefs  general  than  this,  are  of  little  confe- 
qnence.  If  Young  thought  the  dedication  contained 
only  the  praife  of  truth,  he  Ihould  not  have  omitted 

it 
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it  in  his  works.  Was  he  confcious  of  the  exaggera- 
tion of  party  ?  Then  he  fhould  not  have  written 
it.  The  poem  itt'elf  is  not  without  a  glance  towards 
politicks,  notwithstanding  the  fubject.  The  cry  that 
the  Church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fubiided.  The 
"  Laft  Day,"  written  by  a  layman,  was  much  ap- 
proved by  the  miniftry,  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  "  The  Force  of  Reli- 
"  gion,  or  Vanquiflied  Love,"  was  fent  into  the 
world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  huiband  Lord  Guildford, 
15*14,  a  ftory  chofen  for  the  fubjedt  of  a  tragedy  by 
Edmund  Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by 
Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to  the  Countefs  of  Salif- 
bury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes 
it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  prefumption  that  the 
ftory  could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of 
the  Countefs  of  balifbury,  though  it  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  another.  "  To  behold,"  he  proceeds,  (t  a 
"  perfon  only  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  prudent  regret ; 
"  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable  to  the  fight, 
"  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation;  but  to  turn 
"  our  eyes  to  a  Countefs  of  Salifbury,  gives  us  plea- 
"  fure  and  improvement;  it  works  a  fort  of  miracle, 
"  occafions  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to  fall  off  from 
*e  fin,  and  makes  our  very  fenfes  and  affedlions 
"  converts  to  our  religion,  and  promoters  of  our 
"  duty."  His  flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex 
as  for  ours,  and  was  at  leaft  as  well  adapted. 

Auguft  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend 
Jervas,  that  he  is  juft  arrived  from  Oxford  ;  that 
every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the  Queen's  death, 
but  that  no  panegyricks  are  ready  yet  for  the  King. 

U  4  Nothing 
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Nothing  like  friendfhip  has  yet  taken  place  between 
Pope  and  Young;  for,  foon  after  the  event  which 
Pope  mentions,  Young  publilhed  a  poem  on  the 
Queen's  death,  and  his  Majefty's  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  It  is  infcribed  to  Addifon,  then  fecretary  to 
the  Lords  Juftices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the  poet 
appears  to  aim  at  fomething  of  the  fame  fort  from 
George.  Of  the  poem  the  intention  feems  to  have 
been,  to  fliew  that  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  {train, 
of  praife  for  a  king  as  for  a  queen.  To  diicover,  at 
the  very  onfet  of  a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  Gods 
blefs  his  new  fubje<fls  in  fuch  a  king,  is  fomething 
more  than  praife.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one 
of  his  exctifable  pieces.  We  do  not  find  it  in  his 
works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Lady 
Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of  Thomas  Wharton, 
Efq-  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wharton  ;  a  lady  cele- 
brated for  her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by 
Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sar urn's  viutation  fermon,  already 
mentioned,  were  added  fome  verfes  "  by  that  excel- 
"  lent  poetefs  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton,"  upon  its  being 
tranflated  into  Englifti,  at  the  inflance  of  Waller  by 
Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  ennobled,  did 
not  drop  the  fen  of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during 
the  fliort  time  he  lived,  Young  found  a  patron,  and 
in  his  diiiblute  defcendant  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  fet  out  upon  his 
travels,  from  which  he  returned  in  about  a  twelve- 
month. The  beginning  of  1717  carried  him  to  Ire- 
land ; 
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land  ;  where,  fays  the  Biographia,  "  on  the  fcore  of 
"  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the  honour 
*'  done  him  of  being  admitted,  though  under  age, 
"  to  take  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  Letter  to  Ri- 
chardfon  on  "  Original  Competition,"  it  is  clear  he 
was,  at  fome  period  of  his  life,  in  that  country.  "  I 
"  remember,"  fays  he,  in  that  letter,  fpeaking  of 
Swift,  "  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with  him  aa 
*'  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  flopped 
(t  fhort;  we  pafTed  on;  but  perceiving  he  did  not  follow 
"  us,  I  went  back,  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  flatue, 
"  and  earneftly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which 
"  in  its  uppermoft  branches  was  much  withered  and 
"  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  laid,  "  I  mall  be  like 
"  that  tree,  I  mail  die  at  top."  Is  it  not  probable, 
that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  going  thither  with  his  avowed  friend 
and  patron  ? 

From  "  The  Englimman"  it  appears  that  a  tra- 
gedy by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  early  as  1713. 
Yet  "  Bufiris"  was  not  brought  upon  Drury-Lanc 
Stage  till  1719.  It  was  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftie,  "  becaufe  the  late  inftances  he  had  re- 
"  ceived  of  his  Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommon 
"  favour,  in  an  affair  of  fome  confequence,  foreign 
*'  to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the  privilege  of 
"  chufing  a  patron."  The  Dedication  he  afterwards 
fupprefled. 

*'  Bufiris"  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  "  The 
*'  Revenge."  He  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to 
the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace,"  fays  the 

Dedication, 
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Dedication,  "  has  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfelf  ao 
"  ceflary  to  the  following  fcenes,  not  only  by  fug- 
"  getting  the  moft  beautiful  incident  in  them,  but  by 
"  making  all  poilible  provifion  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
"  whole." 

That  his  Grace  Ihould  have  fuggefted  the  incident 
to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident  might 
have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  mental 
exertion  of  the  fuperannuated  young  man,  in  his 
quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a 
tragedy  on  the  ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode''  to  Whar- 
ton's  infamous  relation  Rochefler;  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges not  only  as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as 
the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his 
addrefs  to  Wharton  thus — "  My  prefent  fortune  is 
"  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his  care;  which  I  will 
<e  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  remembered  to  his 
"  honour,  iince  he,  I  know,  intended  his  generofity 
"  as  an  encouragement  to  merit,  though,  through  his 
"  very  pardonable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  him  fo 
"  fincere  a  duty  and  refpedt,  I  happen  to  receive  the 
"  benefit  of  it."  That  he  ever  had  fuch  a  patron  as 
Wharton,  Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to 
conceal  from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication 
from  his  works.  He  mould  have  remembered  that  he 
at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation  to  Wharton 
for  the  mojl  beautiful  incident  in  what  is  furely  not  his 
leaft  beautiful  compofition.  The  paffage  juft  quoted 
is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  addrefled  to  Walpole,  li- 
terally copied : 

Be 
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Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from  cenfure  free! 
'Twas  meant  for  meiit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame," 
complains  grievoufly  how  often  (<  dedications  wafh  an 
"  .^Ethiop  white,"  was  painting  an  amiable  Duke  of 
Wharton  in  perifhable  profe,  Pope  was,  perhaps, 
beginning  to  defcribe  the  "  fcorn  and  wonder  of 
"  his  days,"  in  lafting  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  character,  had  Young 
ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would  have  known 
how  little  to  have  trufled.  Young,  however,  was 
certainly  indebted  to  it  for  fomething  material ;  and 
the  Duke's  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  "  Luft 
"  of  Praife,"  procured  to  All  Souls  College  a  dona- 
tion, which  was  not  forgotten  by  the  poet  when  he 
dedicated  "  The  Revenge." 

It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond  Atkins, 
Cafe  136,  Stiles  verfus  theAttorneyGeneral,Marchi4, 
1740,  as  authority  for  the  life  of  a  poet.  But  bio- 
graphers do  not  always  find  fuch  certain  guides  as 
the  oaths  of  the  perfons  whom  they  record.  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  was  to  determine  whether  two  an- 
nuities, granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young, 
were  for  legal  confiderations.  One  was  dated  the  2^th 
of  March,  17199  and  accounted  for  his  Grace's 
bounty  in  a  flyle  princely  and  commendable,  if  not 
legal — "  confidering  that  the  publick  good  is  ad- 
"  vanced  by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the 
t(  polite  arts,  and  being  pleafed  therein  with  the  at- 
"  tempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in  confideration  thereof,  and 
"  of  the  love  I  bear  him,  &c."  The  other  was  dated 
the  loth  of  July,  1722. 

Young, 
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Young,  on  his  examination,  fvvore  that  he  quitted 
the  Exeter  family,  and  refufed  an  annuity  of  ioo/. 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  life  if  he  would  con- 
tinue tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon  the  prefling  foli- 
citations  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace's 
affurances  of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more 
ample  manner.  It  alfo  appeared  that  the  Duke 
had  given  him  a  bond  for  6oo/.  dated  the  i5th  of 
March,  1721,  in  confideration  of  his  taking  feveral 
journies,  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  order  to  be 
chofen  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  the 
Duke's  defire,  and  in  confideration  of  his  not  taking 
two  livings  of  zoo/,  and  4OO/.  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls 
College,  on  his  Grace's  promifes  of  ferving  and  ad- 
vancing him  in  the  world. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  un- 
able to  give  any  account.  The  attempt  to  get  into 
Parliament  was  at  Cirencefter,  where  Young  ilood  a 
contefted  election.  His  Grace  difcovered  in  him  ta- 
lents for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor  was  this 
judgement  wrong.  Young,  after  he  took  orders,  be- 
came a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was  much  fol- 
lowed for  the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery. 
By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Biographia,  deferted.  As  he  was 
preaching  in  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  his  audience.  This  fo  affedted  the  feel- 
ings of  the  preacher,  that  he  fat  back  in  the  pulpit, 
and  burft  into  tears.  But  we  muft  purfue  his  poe- 
tical life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addifon,  in  a 
Letter  addrefled  to  their  common  friend  Tickell.  For 
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the  fecret  hiftory  of  the  following  lines,  if  they  con- 
tain any,  it  is  now  vain  to  feek: 

In  joy  once' join*  d,  in  forrovv,  now,  for  years—- 
Partner in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verfe,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that  lie 
and  Young  vifed  to  "  communicate  to  each  other 
"  whatever  verfes  they  wrote,  even  to  the  leaft 
"  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  ((  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of  the 
"  Book  of  Job."  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  feals,  been  qualified 
for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  author's  opinion 
may  be  known  from  his  Letter  to  Curll :  "  You 
"  feem,  in  the  Collection  you  propofe,  to  have 
"  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place 
"  in  it ;  I  mean  '  a  Tranflation  from  Part  of  Job,' 
"  printed  by  Mr.  Tonfon."  The  Dedication,  which 
was  only  fuffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Tonfon's  edition, 
while  it  fpeaks  with  fatisfa&ion  of  his  prefent  retire- 
ment, feems  to  make  an  unufual  ftruggle  to  efcape 
from  retirement.  But  every  one  who  fings  in  the 
dark  does  not  fing  from  joy.  It  is  addrefled,  in  no 
common  ftrain  of  flattery,  to  a  chancellor,  of  whom 
he  clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  poffible  to 
fix  the  dates  without  the  affiftance  of  firft  editions, 
which,  as  you  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  your  ac- 
count of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty  found.  We  muft 
then  have  referred  to  the  poems,  to  difcover  when  they 
were  written.  For  thefe  internal  notes  of  time  we 
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fliould  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The  firfl  Sa- 
tire laments,  that  "  Guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addifon  is 
"  fled."  The  fecond,  addreffing  himfelf,  alks, 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  publifhed  feparately  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Univerfal  Paffion." 
Thefe  paffages  fix  the  appearance  of  the  firft  to  about 
1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young 
feldom  fuffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once 
dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  began 
his  Satires  foon  after  he  had  written  the  "  Paraphrafe 
"  on  Job."  The  laft  Satire  was  certainly  finifhed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1726.  In  December  1725 
the  King,  in  his  paffage  from  Helvoetfluys,  efcaped 
\vith  great  difficulty  from  a  florin  by  landing  at  Rye; 
and  the  conclufion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  efcape 
into  a  miracle,  in  fuch  an  encomiaflick  drain  of 
compliment  as  poetry  too  often  feeks  to  pay  to 
royalty. 


Midft  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

fmce  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

Her  favour  is  diffus'd  to  that  degree, 
Excefs  of  goodncfs  !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  Majefly  had  flood  godmother  and  given  her 
name  to  a  daughter  of  the  Lady  whom  Young  mar- 
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ried  in  1731  ;  and  had  perhaps  fhown  foriie  attention 
to  Lady  Elizabeth's  future  huiband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  "  On  Women,"  was  not  publifhed 
till  1727  ;  and  the  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when  in  1728,  he  gathered  them 
into  one  publication,  he  prefixed  a  Preface  j  in  which 
he  obferves,  that  "  no  man  can  converfe  much  in  the 
«'  world,  but  at  what  he  meets  with,  he  muft  either  be 
"  infenfible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  fmile.  Now  to 
"  fmile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,"'  he  adds,  "  I 
"  think  moft  eligible,  as  it  hurts  ourfelves  leaft,  and 
"  gives  vice  and  folly  the  greateft  offence.  Laugh- 
'*  ing  at  the  mifcondudt  of  the  world,  will,  in  a  great 
<;  meafure,  eafe  us  of  any  more  difagreeable  paffion 
"  about  it.  One  paffion  is  more  effectually  driven 
"  out  by  another  than  by  reafon,  whatever  fome 
'*  teach."  So  wrote,  and  fo  of  courfe  thought,  the 
lively  and  witty  Satirift  at  the  grave  age  of  almoft 
fifty,  who,  many  years  earlier  in  life,  wrote  the 
"  Laft  Day."  After  all,  Swift  pronounced  of  thefe 
Satires,  that  they  fliould  either  have  been  more  angry, 
or  more  merry. 

Is  it  not  fomewhat  fingular  that  Young  preferved, 
without  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntly  deci- 
five  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  fame 
collection  of  his  works  which  contains  the  mournful, 
angry,  gloomy  "  Night  Thoughts  ?" 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Preface  he  applies  Plato's 
beautiful  fable  of  the  "  Birth  of  Love"  to  modern 
poetry,  with  the  addition,  "  that  Poetry,  like  Love, 
te  is  a  little  fubjedtto  blindnefs,  which  makes  her  mif- 
"  take  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours ;  and 
"  that  fhe  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of  her  father's 
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''family;  but  divides  her  favours,  and  generally 
"  lives  with  her  mother's  relations.5*  Poetry,  it  is 
true,  die!  not  lead  Young  to  preferments  or  to  ho- 
nours;  but  was  there  not  fomething  like  blindnefs  iti 
the  flattery  which  he  fometimes  forced  her,  and  her 
fitter  Profe,  to  utter?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught 
by  him  to  entertain  a  moft  dutiful  admiration  of 
riches ;  but  furely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to 
Poetry,  had  no  connexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could  not  well 
complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  appears  clearly 
from  the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gratitude  re- 
cords, and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left  behind  him. 
By  "  The  Univerfal  Paffion"  he  acquired  no  vulgar 
fortune,  more  than  three  thoufand  pounds.  A  con- 
fiderable  fum  had  already  been  fwallowed  up  in  the 
South- Sea.  For  this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of 
an  author.  His  Mufe  makes  poetical  ufe  more  than 
once  of  a  South-Sea  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manufcript 
Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinfon,  that 
Young,  upon  the  publication  of  his  "  Univerfal 
"  Pa  (lion ,"  received  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  two 
thoufand  pounds ;  and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends 
exclaimed,  "  Two  thoufand  pounds  for  a  poem  !" 
he  faid  it  was  the  beft  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life, 
for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thoufand. 

This  (lory  ninv  be  true;  but  it  feems  to  have  been 
raifed  from  the  two  anfwers  of  Lord  Burghley  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  Spcnfer's  Life. 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  without 
the  hopes  of  preferments  and  honours,  to  fuch 
names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr. 
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Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain,  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain  panegyrick. 
In  1726  he  addreffed  a  poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
of  which  the  title  fufficiently  explains  the  intention. 
If  Young  mull  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator, 
he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a 
lailing  one.  u  The  Inftalment"  is  among  the  pieces 
he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excusable 
writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which  pre- 
tends to  pant  after  the  power  of  beftowing  irnmor* 
tality  : 

Oh  !  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feems  to  have  been 
continued,  poffibly  increafed,  in  this.  Whatever  it 
might  have  been,  the  poet  thought  he  deferved  it ; 
for  he  was  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  what,  with- 
out his  acknowledgement,  would  now  perhaps  never 
have  been  known : 

My  breaft,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  rtreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee, 
Refrefli  the  dry  domains  of  poefy. 

If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotifm  will  term  Young 
a  penfioner,  it  muft  at  leail  be  confefled  he  was  a 
grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ufhered  in  by 
Young  with  "  Ocean,  an  Ode."  The  hint  of  it  was 
taken  from  the  royal  fpeech,  which  recommended  the 
increafe  and  the  encouragement  of  the  feamen  ;  that 
they  might  be  "  invited,  rather  than  compelled  by 
"  force  and  violence,  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  their 
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"  country ;"  a  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or  willing,  to 
carry  into  execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original  pub- 
lication were  an  "  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  PatriaV 
and  an  "  Effay  on  Lyrick  Poetry."  Jt  is  but  juftice 
to  confefs,  that  he  preferved  neither  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firft  edition,  and  in 
the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-three  ftanzas,  in  the  au- 
thor's own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty  nine.  Among 
the  omitted  paflages  is  a  "  Wifh,"  that  concluded 
the  poem,  which  few  would  have  fufpecited  Young 
of  forming  ;  and  of  which  few,  after  having  formed 
it,  would  confefs  fomething  like  their  ftiame  by  fup- 
preffion. 

It  flood  originally  fo  high  in  the  author's  opinion, 
that  he  intituled  the  poem,  u  Ocean,  an  Ode.     Con- 
"  eluding  with  a  Wifh."     This  wilh  confifts  of  thir- 
teen flanzas.     The  firft  runs  thus: 
* 

O  may  I  Jltal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  fecure  from  foes  f 

My  friend  fincere, 

My  judgement  clear, 
And  gentle  bufinefs  my  repofc  ! 

The  three  laft  ftanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for 
juft  rhymes :  but,  altogether,  they  will  make  rather 
a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young  : 

Prophetic  fchemes, 
And  golden  dreams, 
May  I,  unfanguine    caft  away } 

Have 
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Have  what  I  baite, 
And  live,   not  leave, 
Enamour'd  of  the  prefent  day  ! 

My  hours  my  own  ! 

My  faults  unknown  ! 

My  chief  revenue  in  content  ! 

Then  Jeave  one  beam 


And  fcorn  the  labour'd  monument  I 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  TURN 
When  mighty  Nature's  felf  fhall  die, 

Time  ceafe  to  glide, 

Wjth  human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity  ! 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  foon  to  bid  adieu 
to  rhyme,  Ihould  fix  upon  a  meafure  in  which 
rhyme  abounds  even  to  fatiety.  Of  this  he  faid,  in 
his  "  Efiay  on  Lyrick  Poetry,"  prefixed  to  the  poem 
—  "  For  the  more  harmony  likewife  I  chofe  the  fre- 
"  quent  return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great 
"  difficulties.  But  difficulties  overcome,  give  grace 
"  and  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account  for  the  pleafure 
«'  of  rhyme  in  general  (of  which  the  moderns  are  too 
"  fond)  but  from  this  truth."  Yet  the  moderns 
furely  deferve  not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  their  own  confeffion,  affords  pleafure,  and 
abounds  in  harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Eflay  did  not  occur  to 
him  when  he  talked  of  "  that  great  turn"  in  the 
ftanza  juft  quoted.  "  But  then  the  writer  muft  take 
"  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  That  is,  he 
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•'  mud  make  rhyme  confident  with  as  perfect  fenfe 
"  and  expreflion,  as  could  be  expected  if  he  was  per- 
t(  fectly  free  from  that  (hackle." 

Another  part  of  this  ElTay  will  convict  the  follow- 
ing ftanza  of,  what  every  reader  will  difcover  in  it, 
"  involuntary  burlefque  :" 

The  northern  blaft, 
The  fhatter'd  mart, 

The  fyrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 
The  breaking  fpour, 
Thejtars  gone  out, 
The  boiling  ilreight,  the  monger's  fhcck. 

But  would  the  Englifh  poets  fill  quite  fo  many  vo- 
lumes, if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried,  like 
this,  by  an  elaborate  efiay  on  each  particular  fpecies 
of  poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  fpecimens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyrick  poet,  he  is  at  lead 
a  critick  in  that  fort  of  poetry  ;  and,  if  his  ly- 
lick  poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  firft  proved 
fo  by  his  own  criticifm.  This  furely  is  candid. 

Milbourne  was  ftyled  by  Pope  "  the  faired:  of  cri- 
"  ticks,"  only  becaufe  he  exhibited  his  own  vcrlion 
of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dry  den's  which  he 
condemned,  and  with  which  every  reader  had  it 
otherwife  in  his  power  to  compare  it.  Young  was 
furely  not  the  mod  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a 
lyrick  compofition  an  Eflay  on  Lyrick  Poetry,  fo  juft 
and  impartial  as  to  condemn  himfelf. 

We  (hall  foon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  we  find 
indeed  no  critical  eflay,  but  which  difdains  to  fhrink 
from  the  touch  done  of  the  fevered  critick;  and  which 
certainly,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  fay,  if  it 
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contain  fome  of  the  worft,  contains  alfo  fome  of  the 
beft  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  when  he 
was  ahnolt  fifty,  Young  entered  into  Orders.  In  April 
1728,  not  long  after  he  put  on  the  gown,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  George  the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  "  The  Brothers,"  which  was  already 
in  rehearfal,  ne  immediately  withdrew  from  the  ftage. 
The  managers  refigned  it  with  fome  reludtance  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to 
"  The  Brothers,"  the  only  appendages  to  any  of  his 
three  plays  which  he  added  himfelf,  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  hiftorical  Epi- 
logue. Finding  that  "  Guilt's  dreadful  clofe  his  nar- 
*'  row  fcene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  continues  the 
tragedy  in  the  Epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome  re- 
venged the  fhade  of  Demetrius,  and  punifhed  Perfeus 
<e  for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  Orders  fomething  is  told  by  the 
biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  eafmefs  and 
iimplicity  of  the  poet  in  a  fingular  light.  When  he 
determined  on  the  Church,  he  did  not  addrefs  him- 
felf to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the 
beft  inflrudions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope,  who,  in 
a  youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  perufal  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treafure  Young  retired 
from  interruption  to  an  obfcure  place  in  the  fuburbs. 
His  poetical  guide  to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him 
during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and  found 
him  juft  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruffhead  calls  "  an 
"  irretrievable  derangement." 

X  3  That 
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That  attachment  to  his  favourite  fludy,  which 
made  him  think  a  poet  the  fureft  guide  to  his  new 
profeffion,  left  him  little  doubt  whether  poetry  was 
the  fureft  path  ro  irs  honours  and  preferments.  Not 
long  indeed  after  he  tock  Orders,  he  publifhed  in  profe, 
1728,  "  A  true  Eftimate  of  Human  Life,"  dedicated, 
notwithftanding  the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it 
abounds,  to  the  Queen ;  and  a  fermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Houfe  of  Commons,  1729,  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  King  Charles,  intituled,  "  An  Apology  for 
"  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government." 
But  the  "  Second  Courfe,"  the  counterpart  of  his 
"  Eftimate,"  without  which  it  cannot  be  called  "  A 
"  true  eftimate,"  though  in  1728  it  was  announced 
as  "  foon  to  be  publifhed/'  never  appeared  ;  and  his 
old  friends  the  Mufes  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730 
he  relapfed  to  poetry,  and  fent  into  the  world  "  Im- 
"  perium  Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyrick,  written  in  Imita* 
"  tion  of  Pindar's  Spirit,  occafioned  by  his  Majefty's 
"  Return  from  Hanover,  September  1729,  and  the 
"  fucceeding  Peace."  It  is  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the  Ode 
is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and  that  the  Pin- 
darick  is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  Ode.  "  This  I 
"  fpeak,"  he  adds,  "  with  fufficient  candour,  at  my 
"  own  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eternal  title 
"  to  our  confeffion,  though  we  are  fure  to  fuffer  by 
te  it."  Behold,  again,  the  faireft  of  poets.  Young's 
"  Imperium  Pelagi"  was  ridiculed  in  Fielding's  "Tom 
<f  Thumb  ;"  but,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of 
his  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts'* 
deliberately  refufed  to  own. 

Not 
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Not  long  after  this  Pindarick  attempt,  he  publifhcd 
two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  "  concerning  the  Authors  of 
"  the  Age,"  173°*  Qf  thefe  poems  one  occafion 
feems  to  have  been  an  apprehenfion  lelt,  from  the  live- 
linefs  of  his  fatires,  he  fhould  not  be  deemed  fuffi- 
ciently  ferious  for  promotion  in  the  Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  College  to 
the  redtory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordfhire.  In  May 
1731  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee. 
His  connexion  with  this  lady  arofe  from  his  father's 
acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne 
"Wharton,  who  was  coheirefs  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley  in  Oxfordihire.  Poetry  had  lately  been 
taught  by  Addifon  to  afpire  to  the  arms  of  nobility 
though  not  with  extraordinary  happinefs. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  gave 
himfelf  up  in  fome  meafure  to  the  comforts  of  his 
new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectations  of  that  pre- 
ferment which  he  thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents, 
or,  at  lead,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fo  fre- 
quently been  exerted. 

The  next  produdion  of  his  Mufe  was  "  The  Sea- 
"  piece,"  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  "  Ex- 
"  tempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire;"  who,  when  he 
was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company  of  the 
jealous  Englifh  poet^  Milton's  allegory  of  "  Sin  and 
«  Death" 

You  are  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  once  we  think  thee  Miltoji,  Deftth,  and  Sin. 

X  4  From 
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From  the  following  paflage'in  the  poetical  Dedica- 
tion of  his  "  Sea-piece"  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that 
this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  muft  be  extem- 
poraneous (Jor  what  few  will  now  affirm  Voltaire  to 
have  deferved  any  reproof?),  was  fomething  longer  than 
a  dtftich,  and  fomething  more  gentle  than  the  diftich 
juft  quoted. 

N'o  flranger,  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  climes. 
On  Dor /ft  downs,  when  Milton's  page, 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage, 

Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  footh'd  with  gentle  rhymes  ? 

By  "  Dorfet  downs"  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Do- 
dington's  feat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  "  An  Epiftle  to  Dr. 
ts  Edward  Young,  at  Eaftbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  on  the 
"  Review  at  Sarum,  1722." 

While  with  your  Oodington  retir'd  you  fit, 
Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c. 

Thomfon,  in  his  Autumn,  addreffing  Mr.  Doding- 
ton,   calls  his  feat  the  feat  of  the  Mufes, 

Where,  in  the  fecret  bower  and  winding  walk, 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

The  praifes  Thomfon  beftows  but  a  few  lines  before 
on  Philips,  the  fecond 

Who  nobly  durft,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  verfe, 
With  Britifh  freedom  fing  the  Britiih  fong, 

added  to  Thomfon's  example  and  fuccefs,  might  per- 
haps induce  Young,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  to 
write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

3  Jn 
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In  1734  He  published  "  The  Foreign  Addrefs,  or 
**  the  beft  Argument  for  Peace,  occafioned  by  the 
"  Britifh  Fleet  and  the  Pofture  of  Affairs.  Written 
<l  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  over- 
taking Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  laft  refolved  to  turn  his 
ambition  to  loine  original  fpecies  of  poetry.  This 
poem  concludes  w'ith  a  formal  farewel  to  Ode,  which 
few  of  Young's  readers  will  regret : 

My  fhell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud, 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  Genius  call'd  abroad, 
Adieu ! 

In  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own,  he  next  tried 
his  fkill,  and  fucceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1741.  Lacly  Eli- 
zabeth had  loft,  after  her  marriage  with  Young,  an 
amiable  daughter,  by  her  former  hufband,  juft  after 
fhe  was  married  to  Mr.  Temple,  fon  of  Lord  Palmer - 
fton.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife, 
though  he  was  married  a  fecond  time  to  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Barnard's,  whofe  fon  is  the  prefent  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  confidered 
as  Philander  and  Narcifla.  From  the  great  friendlhip 
which  conftantly  fubfifted  between  Mr.  Temple  and 
Young,  as  well  as  from  other  circumftances,  it  is 
probable  that  the  poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple in  view  for  thefe  characters  •,  though  at  the  fame 
time  fome  paflages  refpedting  Philander  do  not  ap- 
pear to  fuit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  perfon 
with  whom  Young  was  known  to  be  connected  or  ac- 
quainted, while  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  Nar- 
cifla 
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ciffa  have  been  conftandy  found  applicable  to  Young's 
daughter-in-law. 

At  what  fhort  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was 
wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  perfons  particu- 
larly lamented,  none  that  has  read  the  "  Night 
"  Thoughts"  (and  who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to 
be  informed. 

Infatiate  Archer  I  could  not  one  fuffice  ? 

Thy  fhaft  flew  thrice  ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  flam  ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  poflible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Young  could  be  thefe  three  vie- 
tims,  over  whom  Young  has  hitherto  been  pitied  for 
having  to  pour  the  "  Midnight  Sorrows"  of  his  reli- 
gious poetry?  Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1736;  Mr. 
Temple  four  years  afterwards  in  1740;  and  the  poet's 
wife  feven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
could  the  infatiate  Archer  thrice  flay  his  peace,  in 
thefe  three  perfons,  "  ere  thrice  the  moon  had  fill'd 
"  her  horn  ?" 

But  in  the  fhort  Preface  to  "  The  Complaint"  he 
ferioufly  tells  us,  '•  that  the  occafion  of  this  poem 
"  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and  that  the  facls  men- 
"  tioned  did  naturally  pour  thefe  moral  reflections  on 
Ci  the  thought  of  the  writer."  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  in  thefe  three  contradictory  lines,  the  poet 
complains  more  than  the  father-in-law,  the  friend,  or 
the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  thefe  facls,  or,  if  the 
names  be  thofe  generally  fuppofed,  whatever  height- 
ening a  poet's  forrow  may  have  given  the  facls ;  to 
the  forro\v  Young  felt  from  them,  religion  and  mo- 
rality 
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rality  are  indebted  for  the  "  Night  Thoughts." 
There  is  a  pleafure  fure  in  fadnefs  which  mourners 
only  know  ! 

Of  thefe  poems  the  two  or  three  firft  have  been 
perufed  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more  frequently 
than  the  reft.  When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking  up  the  pen  was 
anfvvered;  his  grief  was  naturally  either  diminifhed 
or  exhauiled.  We  ftill  find  the  fame  pious  poet; 
but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  Narciffa,  and  lefs 
of  the  mourner  whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  confumption  at  Lyons,  in 
her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage;  that 
is,  when  poetry  relates  the  facl,  "  in  her  bridal  hour." 
It  is  more  than  poetically  true,  that  Young  accom- 
panied her  to  the  Continent: 

I  flew,  I  fnatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with  the  diffi- 
culties painted  in  fuch  animated  colours  in  "  Night 
the  Third."  After  her  death,  the  remainder  of  the 
party  pafied  the  enfuing  winter  at  Nice. 

The  poet  feems  perhaps  in  thefe  compofitions  to 
dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of  Philan- 
der and  Narcifla,  than  of  his  wife.  But  it  is  only 
for  this  reafon.  He  who  runs  and  reads  may  remem- 
ber, that  in  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  Philander  and 
Narcifla  are  often  mentioned  and  often  lamented. 
To  recoiled:  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the 
memory  mull  have  been  charged  with  diftindt  paf- 
fages.  This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frede- 
i  rick, 
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rick,  now  living,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
godfather. 

That  domeftick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to 
be  thanked  for  thefe  ornaments  to  our  language,  it 
is  impoflible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  common 
hardinefs  to  contend,  that  worldly  difcontent  had  no 
hand  in  thefe  joint  productions  of  poetry  and  piety. 
Yet  am  I  by  no  means  fure  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
Ihould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the  fame  colour 
from  Young's  pencil,- notwithftanding  the  livelinefs 
of  his  fatires.  In  fo  long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcon- 
tent  and  occafions  for  grief  muft  have  occurred. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 
upon  the  watch  for  the  firft  which  happened. 
**  Night  Thoughts"  were  not  uncommon  to  her, 
even  when  firft  fhe  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither  for  gravity 
nor  gloominefs.  In  his  "  Laft  Day,"  almoft  his  ear- 
lieft  poem,  he  calls  her  "  The  Melancholy  Maid,'* 

— — whom  difmal  fcenes  delight, 


Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

In   the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fecond  book  of 
the  fame  poem,  he  fays — 

—  Oh!  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton  is 
faid  by  Spence  to  have  fent  him  a  human  fkull,  with 
a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp;  and  the  poet  is  reported 
to  have  ufed  it. 

What 
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What  he  calls  "  The  /r#£ '  eftitnale  of  Human 
"  Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  exhibits 
only  the  wrong  fide  of  the  tapeftry  ;  and,  being  afked 
why  he  did  not  lho\v  the  right,  he  is  laid  to  have 
replied,  that  he  could  not.  By  others  it  has  been 
told  me  that  this  was  fmiihed  ;  but  that,  before  there 
exifted  any  copy,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's 
monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the  poet  for 
the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominefs  of  the  "Night 
"  Thoughts"  to  prove  the  gloominefs  of  Young, 
and  to  (hew  that  his  genius,  like  the  genius  of  Swift, 
was  in  fome  meafure  the  fullen  infpiration  of  dif- 
content  ? 

From  them  who  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  it  fhould 
not  be  concealed  that,  though  "  Inviiibilia  non  deci- 
"  piunt"  appeared  upon  a  deception  in  Young's 
grounds,  and  "  Ambulantes  in  horto  audierunt  vo- 
"  cem  Dei'*  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his  parifli 
was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Night  Thoughts"  for  an  aflembly  and  a  bowl- 
ing-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me,  I  know  not;  but 
the  famous  "  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum"  always 
appeared  to  me  to  favour  more  of  female  weaknefs 
than  of  manly  reafon.  He  that  has  too  much  feeling 
to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot  defend 
themfelves,  are  at  leaft  ignorant  of  his  abufe,  will 
not  hefitate  by  the  moft  wanton  calumny  to  deftroy 
the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  fortune,  of  the  living. 
Yet  cenfure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more 
than  praife.  "  De  mortuis  nit  nifi  vernm — De  vivis 
"  nil  nifi  bonum" — would  approach  much  nearer  to 

good 
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good  fenfe.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain- 
ing  duft  which  once  compofed  the  body  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Night  Thoughts*'  feel  not  much  con- 
cern whether  Young  pafs  now  for  a  man  of  forrovv, 
or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jeft."  To  this  favour 
muft  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick.  His  im- 
mortal part,  wherever  that  now  dwell,  is  ftill  lefs 
folicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility  it  is  of  fome 
little  confequence  whether  contemporaries  believe, 
and  posterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that  his  debauched 
and  reprobate  life  caft  a  Stvgian  gloom  over  the 
evening  of  his  father's  days,  faved  him  the  trouble 
of  feigning  a  character  completely  deteftable,  and 
fucceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  his  "  grey  hairs  with 
"  for  row  to  the  grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatisfied  with 
inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  difpofition  for  the 
father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argument  in  fup- 
port  of  their  invention,  and  chofes  that  Lorenzo 
ihould  be  Young's  own  fon.  The  Biographia  and 
every  account  of  Young  pretty  roundly  affert  this  to 
beihefadt;  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  which 
the  Biographia  itfelf,  in  particular  dates,  contains 
undeniable  evidence.  Readers  1  know  there  are  of 
a  ftrange  turn  of  mind,  who  will  hereafter  perufe 
the  "  Night  Thoughts'*  with  lefs  fatisfadtion -,  who 
will  wifii  they  had  flill  been  deceived;  who  will 
quarrel  with  me  for  difcovering  that  no  fuch  character 
as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  difgraced  human  nature,  or 
broke  a  father's  heart.  Yet  would  thefe  admirers  of 
the  fublime  and  terrible  be  offended,  ihould  you  fet 
them  down  for  cruel  and  for  favage. 

Of 
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Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  furviving  fon,  if 
it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Lorenzo 
is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof?  Per- 
haps it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  firft  line  to  the  laft  of  the  "  Night 
*'  Thoughts,"  no  one  expreffion  can  be  difcovered 
which  betrays  any  thing  like  the  father.  In  the 
te  Second  Night"  I  find  an  expreffion  which  betrays 
fomething  elfe;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend;  one, 
it  is  poffible,  of  his  former  companions;  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton's  fet.  The  Poet  flyles  him 
44  gay  Friend;"  an  appellation  not  very  natural 
from  a  pious  incenfed  father  to  fuch  a  being  as  he 
paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  hisfon. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketched  this  dreadful 
portrait,  from  the  fight  of  fome  of  whole  features 
th'e  artiil  himfelf  muft  have  turned  away  with-  horror. 
A  fubjedt  more  Ihocking,  if  his  only  child  really 
fat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo; 
upon  the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which,  Young  corn- 
pofed  a  fhort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  deferved  to 
be  republifhed. 

In  the  "  Firft  Night,'*  the  addrefs  to  the  Poet's 
fuppofed  fon  is, 

Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thce. 

In  the  «  Fifth  Night"— 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  fublime 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  neft  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  fon  of  the  rector  of  \Vel- 

wyn? 

"Eighth 
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"Eighth  Night"— 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  traveled  far)- — 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 
In  "  Night  Five"— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  ClarifTa's  fate; 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes ; 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth  I 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "  Fifth  Night"  we  find — 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  juft, 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praife. 

But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquiry;  if  any  one  of  thefe 
pafrages,  if  any  pafiage  in  the  poems  be  applicable, 
my  friend  mall  pafs  for  Lorenzo.  The  fon  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  was  not  old 
enough,  when  they  were  written,  to  recriminate,  or 
to  be  a  father.  The  "  Night  Thoughts"  were  be- 
gun immediately  after  the  mournful  event  of  1741. 
The  firfl  "  Nights'*  appear,  in  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany of  Stationers,  as  the  property  of  Robert  Dod- 
iley,  in  1742.  The  Preface  to  "  Night  Seven"  is 
dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  -The  marriage,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  fuppofed  Lorenzo  was  born, 
happened  in  May  1731.  Young's  child  was  not 
born  till  June  1733.  In  1741  this  Lorenzo,  this 
fin  i  fiied  infidel,  this  father  to  whofe  education  Vice 
had  for  fome  years  put  the  laft  hand,  was  only  eight 
years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  fort,  fo  open  to  contra- 
diction, fo  impoffible  to  be  true,  who  could  propa- 
gate? Thus  eafily  are  blafted  the  reputation  of  the 

living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who 
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Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I 
have  mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  fure  that  he  was 
his  fon,  which  would  have  been  finely  terrible,  was 
he  not  his  nephew,  his  coufin? 

Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
anfwer.  For  the  fake  of  human  nature,  I  could 
wilh  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  creation  of  the 
Poet's  fancy:  like  the.  Quintus  of  Anti  Lucretius, 
"  quo  nomine,",  fays  Polignac,  "  quemvis  Atheum 
*'  intellige."  That  this  was  the  cafe,  many  expref- 
fions  in  the  tl  Night  Thoughts"  would  feem  to  prove, 
did  not  a  paflage  in  "  Night  Eight"  appear  to  (hew 
that  he  had  ibmebody  in  his  eye  for  the  ground- 
work at  leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo 
may  be  feigned  characters ;  but  a  writer  does  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  gives  thev  initial 
letter: 

Tell  not  Califla.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead, 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L -. 

The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  pointing  out 
the  fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon's  life-time,  as  his  fa- 
ther's Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into  the  hiftory 
of  the  Ion,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  forbidden 
his  college  at  Oxford  for  mtfbehaviour.  Ho,v  fuch 
anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  illuftrate  rhe  life 
of  Young,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover.  Was  the  fon 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  indeed, 
forbidden  his  college  for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  Uni- 
verfities?  The  author  of  "  Paradife  Loft"  is  by  forne 
fuppofed  to  have  been  difgracefully  ejedted  from  the 
other.  From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  what- 
ever the  Biographia  choofes  to  relate,  the  fon  of 
Young  experienced  no  difmiffion  from  his  college 
either  lafting  or  temporary. 

VOL.  XI.  Y  Yet, 
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Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  fecond 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame  time  the  expe- 
rience of  that  which  is  paft,  he  would  probably 
fpend  it  differently — who  would  not  ? — he  would 
certainly  be  the  occafion  of  lets  uneafmefs  to  his  fa- 
ther. But,  from  the  fame  experience,  he  would  as 
certainly,  in  the  fame  cafe,  be  treated  differently  by 
his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  reverence  be  it 
fpoken,  do  not  make  the  bed  parents.  Fancy  and 
imagination  feldom  deign  to  ftoop  from  their  heights ; 
always  ftoop  unwillingly  to  the  low  level  of  common 
duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar  life, they  purfue  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals, and  defcend  not  to  earth 
but  when  compelled  by  neceffity.  The  profe  of  or- 
dinary occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Author  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,'*  only  by  veneration  for  the  Poet 
and  the  Chriftian,  may  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that 
Young  is  one  of  thofe,  concerning  whom,  as  you 
remark  in  your  account  of  Addifon,  it  is  proper 
rather  to  fay  "  nothing  that  is  falfe  than  all  that  is 
"  true." 

But  the  fon  of  Young  would  almoft  fooner,  I 
know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf  vindi- 
cated, at  the  expence  of  his  father's  memory,  from 
follies  which,  if  it  may  be  thought  blameable  in  a 
boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  furely  praife- 
worthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly  not  only 
unneceffary  but  cruel  in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  notwithflanding  their 
author's  profefied  retirement,  all  are  infcribed  to 
great  or  to  growing  names.  He  had  not  yet  weaned 

him- 
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himfelf  from  Earls  and  Dukes,  from  the  Speakers 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Lords  Commiffioners 
of  the  Treafury,  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  "  Night  Eight"  the  politician  plainly  betrays  him- 
felf 

Think  no  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave  : 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  Ihifting  hands, 
So  P thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  mu ft  be  confefled,  that  at  the  conclufion  of 
"  Night  Nine,"  weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly 
patrons,  he  tells  his  foul, 

Henceforth 

Thy  patron  he,  whofe  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  Heaven  ;  Eternity  thy  prize ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own.  v 

The  **  Fourth  Night"  was  addreffed  by  f<  a  much- 
61  indebted  Mufe"  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Yorke,  now 
Lord  Hardwicke;  who  meant  to  have  laid  the  Mufe 
under  (till  greater  obligation,  by  the  living  of  Shen- 
field  in  EiTex,  if  it  had  become  vacant. 

The  (f  Firft  Night"  concludes  with  this  paflage 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides  ; 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah!  could  1  reach  your  ft  rain ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own  ! 
Man  too  he  fung.     Immortal  man  I  fing. 
Oh  had  he  preft  his  theme,  purfu'd  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darknefs  into  day! 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man— 
How  had  it  bleft  mankind,  and  refcu'd  me! 

To  the  author  of  thefe  lines  was  dedicated,   in 
,  the  firft  volume  of  an  "  Effay  on  the  Writings 
Y  2  "and 
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"  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempted,  whether 
jjulMy  or  not,  to  piuck  from  Pope  his  "  Wing  of 
"  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank  at  leaft  one 
degree  lower  than  the  firft  ciafs  of  Englifli  poets* 
If  Young  accepted  and  approved  the  dedication,  he 
countenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him 
whom  he  invokes  as  his  Mufe. 

Part  of  f(  paper-fparing"  Pope's  Third  Book  of 
the  "Odyfley,"  depofited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  written 
upon  the  back  of  a  letter  figned  u  E.  Young,"  which 
is  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our  Young.  The 
Letter,  dated  only  May  the  zd,  feems  obfcure;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friendlhip  he  re- 
quefls  was  a  literary  one,  and  that  he  had  the  higheft 
literary  opinion  of  Pope.  The  requeft  was  a  pro- 
logue, I  am  told. 

"  Dear  Sir,  May  the  zd. 

f(  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if 
"  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me. 
"  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  inflance 
"  of  your  friendfhip  I  mentioned  in  my  laftj  a  friend- 
"  fliip  I  am  very  fenfible  I  can  receive  from  no  one 
et  but  yourfelf.  I  fhould  not  urge  this  thing  fo  much 
"  but  for  very  particular  reafons;  nor  can  you  be  at 
"  a  lofe  to  conceive  how  a  '  trifle  of  this  nature*  may 
"  be  of  ferious  moment  to  me;  and  while  I  am  in 
fi  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about 
"  it,  I  fhall  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  any  further 
"  Hep  without  it.  I  know  you  are  much  engaged, 
"  and  only  hope  to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leifure. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  faithful 

"  and  obedient  fervant, 

"  E.  YO£7NG." 

Nay, 
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Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  fays.,  in  "  Night 
"  Seven/' 

Pope,  who  could'ft  make  immortals,  aft  thou  dead? 

Either  the  "  Eflay,"  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  pa- 
tron who  difapproved  its  doclrine,  which  I  have  been 
told  by  the  author  was  not  the  cafe ;  or  Young  ap- 
pears, in  his  old  age,  to  have  bartered  for  a  dedi- 
cation an  opinion  entertained  of  his  friend  through 
all  that  part  of  life  when  he  mufi  have  been  beft  able 
to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  fliort 
paflages,  which  ftand  almoft  together  in  "  Night 
Four,"  fliould  not  be  excluded.  They  afford  a  pic- 
ture, by  his  own  hand,  from  the  ftudy  of  which 
my  readers  may  choofe  to  form  their  own  opinion 
of  the  features  of  his  mind  and  the  complexion  of 
his  life. 

Ah  me  !  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long  ; 
Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice), 
My  very  majler  knows  me  not. 
I've  been  fo  long  remember'd,  Pm  forgot. 
* 

When  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint, 
They  drink  it  as  the  Neftar  of  the  Great ; 
And  fqueeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 
* 

Twice  told  the  period  fpent  on  ftubborn  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  befiege. 

* 

If  this  fong  lives,  Pofterity  (hall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 

Y  3  Wh» 
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Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late  i 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  fcheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  {late. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  "  twice  told  the  period 
"  fpent  on  ftubborn  Troy,"  and  you  will  ftill  leave 
him  more  than  forty  when  he  fate  down  to  the  mife- 
rable  fiege  of  court  favour.  He  has  before  told  us 

"  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed." 

After  all,  the  fiege  feems  to  have  been  raifed  only  in 
confequence  of  what  the  General  thought  his  "  death- 
"  bed." 

By  thefe  extraordinary  Poems,  written  after  he 
was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to  fay  fo  much, 
I  hope,  by  the  wifli  of  doing  juftice  to  the  living  and 
the  dead,  it  was  the  defire  of  Young  to  be  princi- 
pally known.  He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which 
he  publifhed  himfelf,  "  The  works  of  the  Author  of 
"  the  Night  Thoughts."  While  it  is  remembered 
that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  his  writings, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rejected  pieces  con- 
tained nothing  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or 
of  religion.  Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever 
wrote  to  be  publifhed,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps 
in  a  lefs  refpcdtable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  defpi- 
cable  as  a  dedicator:  he  would  not  pafs  for  a  worfe 
Chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe  man.  This  enviable  praife 
is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by  every  wri- 
ter? His  dedications,  after  all,  he  had  perhaps  no 
right  to  fupprefs.  They  ail,  I  believe,  fpeak,  not 
a  little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours  re- 
ceived j  japd  I  know  not  whether  the  author,  who 

has 
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has  once  folemnly  printed  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
favour,  Ihould  not  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of  Young, 
as  a  poet,  that  of  his  "  Night  Thoughts"  the  French 
are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  "  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk," 
dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in  the  late 
body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  that  I  am  forry  to  find 
it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewel  which  he  feemed  to 
have  taken  in  the  t(  Night  Thoughts"  of  every 
thing  which  bore  the  leaft  refemblance  to  ambition, 
he  dipped  again  in  politicks.  In  1 745  he  wrote  "  Re- 
"  flections  on  the  publick  Situation  of  the  Kingdom, 
"  addrefled  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle;"  indignant, 
as  it  appears,  to  behold 

—  a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  afhore, 

And  whittle  cut  throats,  with  thofe  fwords  that  fcrap'd 

Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftenance, 

To  cut  his  paffage  to  the  Britilh  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  "  Night 
"  Thought."  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  though  he 
did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe's  "  Devout 
"  Meditations"  is  a  Letter  from  Young,  dated  Ja- 
nuary 19,  1752,  addrefled  to  Archibald  Macauly, 
Efq. ;  thanking  him  for  the  book,  which  he  fays 
'*  he  fhall  never  lay  far  out  of  his  reach  j  for  a 
"  greater  demonftration  of  a  found  head  and  a  fm- 
"  cere  heart  he  never  faw." 

Y  4  In 
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In  1753,  wnen  "  The  Brothers"  had  lain  by  him 
above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the  flage.  If 
any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by  fervility 
of  adulation,  he  now  determined  to  deduct  from  it 
no  inconfiderable  fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel.  To  this  fum  he 
hoped  the  profits  of  "  The  Brothers"  would  amount. 
In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived;  but  by  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  his  play  the  Society  was  not  a  lofer.  The 
author  made  up  the  fum  he  originally  intended, 
which  was  a  thoufand  pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a  profe 
publication,  entkuled,  '*  The  Centaur  not  fabulous, 
"  in  fix  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue." 
The  conclufion  is  dated  November  29,  1754.  In 
the  third  Letter  is  defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the 
"  ga7>  y°ung>  noble,  ingenious,  accompliihed,  and 
<f  mod  wretched  Altamont."  His  laft  words  were— - 
<e  My  principles  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my  ex- 
"  travagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindnefs 
'"  has  murdered  my  wife!"  Either  Altamont  and 
Lorenzo  were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or 
Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  charac- 
ters who  bore  no  little  refemblance  to  each  other  ia 
perfection  of  wickednefs.  Report  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Eufton. 

"  The  Old  Man's  Reiapfe,"  occafioned  by  an 
E.piftle  to.  Walpole,  if  written  by  Young,  which  I 
much  doubt,  muft  have  been  written  very  late  in 
life.  It  has  been  feen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mifcellany 
publifhed  thirty  years  before  his  death.  In  i  758, 
he  exhibited  "  The  Old  Man's  Reiapfe"  in  more  than 

words, 
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words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedicatory  and  publifh- 
}ng  a  fermon  addrefled  to  the  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  profe  on  "  Original  Compo- 
<f  iition,"  addreffed  to  Richardfon  the  author  of 
Clarifla,  appeared  in  1759.  Though  he  defpair 
"  of  breaking  through  the  frozen  obftru&ions  of  age 
ff  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into  that  flow  of 
"  thought  and  brightnefs  of  expreffion  which  fubjedts 
"  fo  polite  require;"  yet  is  it  more  like  the  produc- 
tion of  untamed,  unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded 
fourfcore.  Some  fevenfold  volumes  put  him  in 
mind  of  Ovid's  fevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile  at 
the  conflagration  : 


oflia  feptem 


Pulverulenta  vocant,  feptem  line  ftumine  valles. 

- 
Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iron  money, 

which  was  fo  much  lefs  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that 
it  required  barns  for  ftrong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we 
muft  travel,  he  fays,  like  Jofeph's  brethren,  far  for 
food;  we  muft  vifit  the  remote  and  rich  antients. 
But  an  inventive  genius  may  fafely  ftay  at  home;  that, 
like  the  widow's  crufe,  is  divinely  replenished  from 
within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous  delight.  He 
afks  why  it  Ihould  feem  altogether  impoflible,  that 
Heaven's  lateft  editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
the  moft  correct  and  fair?  And  Jonfon,  he  tells 
us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  ftrong, 
to  his  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
under  it. 

Is 
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Is  this  "  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  <c  the  frozen 
f(  obftruftions  of  age?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  feverely  cenfured  for  his  "  fall 
"  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and 
"  harmonious  as  the  fpheres,  into  childilh  fhackles 
"  and  tinkling  founds;  for  putting  Achilles  into  petti- 
((  coats  a  fecond  time:"  but  we  are  told  that  the 
dying  fwan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan  with  Young  a 
few  weeks  before  his  deceafe. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was, 
as  he  confefles,  that  he  might  erect  a  monumental 
marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who 
employed  his  pious  pen  for  almoft  the  laft  time  in 
thus  doing  juftice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed  of 
Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of  his  own 
life,  afford  no  unufeful  lefTon  for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  poflfcript,  he  writes  to  Richardfon,  that  he 
will  fee  in  his  next  how  far  Addifon  is  an  original. 
But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  {land  in  the  laft  edition,  as 
"  fent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not  long 
t(  before  his  Lordfhip's  death,"  were  indeed  fo  fent, 
but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what  was  there 
meant  by  "  The  Mufe's  lateft  Spark."  The  poem 
is  neceflary,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  fince  the 
Preface  to  it  is  already  printed.  Lord  Melcombe 
called  his  Tufculum  "  La  Trappe." 

"  Love  thy  country,  wi(h  it  well, 

Not  with  too  intenfe  a  care, 
'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell, 

Thou  its  ruin  di4ft  not  fhare, 

Envy's 
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Envy's  cenfurc,  Flattery's  praife, 

With  unmov'd  indifference  view; 
Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze, 

With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  defire  and  fear, 

Life's  wide  ocean  trufl  no  more;    , 
Strive  thy  little  bark  to  fteer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  more. 

Thus  prepar'd,  thy  fhorten'd  fail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafe, 
Seizing  each  propitious  gale, 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  confcience  from  offence, 

And  tempefluous  paffions  free, 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 

Eafy  fhall  thy  paffage  be ; 

Eafy  mall  thy  paffage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  flay, 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee: 

Hope  fhall  meet  thee  on  the  way: 

Truth  fhall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  felf  fhall  let  thee  in, 
Where  its  never-changing  flare 

Full  perfection  fhall  begin." 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

"  La  Trappe,  the  zyth  of  Oct.  1761. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you  for  your 
"  amufement;  I  now  fend  it  you  as  a  prefent.  If 
",you  pleafe  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing  that 
"  our  friendfhip  fhould  be  known  when  we  are  gone, 
"  you  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofe  of 

"  your 
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**  your  own  papers  that  may  poffibly  fee  the  light  by 
cc  a  pofthumous  publication.  God  fend  us  health 
t(  while  we  ftay,  and  an  eafy  journey  ! 

«*  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

"  Yours3  rr.cft  cordially, 

u  MELCOMBE." 

In  1762,  a  Ihort  time  before  his  death,  Young 
publifhed  "  Resignation."  Notwithstanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him  by  the 
world,  criricifm  has  treated  it  with  no  common  fe- 
verity.  If  it  fhall  be  thought  not  to  deferve  the  higheft 
praife,  on  the  other  fide  of  fourfcore,  by  whom, 
except  by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has  praife  been 
merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  hiftory  of  "  Refigna- 
*'  tion."  Obferving  that  Mrs.  Bofcawen,  in  the 
midft  of  her  grief  for  the  lofs  of  the  admiral,  de- 
rived confolation  from  the  perufal  of  the  "  Night 
"  Thoughts,"  Mrs.  Montagu  propofed  a  vifit  to  the 
author.  From  converfing  with  Young,  Mrs.  Bof- 
cawen derived  ftill  further  confolation  ;  and  to  that 
vifit  me  and  the  world  were  indebted  for  this  poem. 
It  compliments  Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following 
lines : 

Yet  write  I  muft.     A  Lady  fues : 

How  fhameful  her  requcft  ! 
My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Hers  teeming  with  the  beft ! 

And 
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And  again  -- 

And  friend  you  have,  and  I  the 


Whofe  prudent,  foft  addrefs 
Will  bring  to  life  thole  healing  thoughts 
Which  died  in  your  diilrefs. 

That  friend,  the  fpirit  of  my  theme 

Extracting  for  your  eafe, 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common  ;'  fuch  as  thefe. 

By  the  lame  Lady  I  was  enabled  to  fay,  In  Her  owa 
words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  in  the  companion  than  even  in  the 
author  ;  that  the  Chriftian  was  in  him  a  character 
dill  more  infpired,  more  enraptured,  more  fubikne 
than  the  poet;  and  that,  in  his  ordinary  conver* 
Cation, 

—  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  iky. 

Notwithftanding  Young  had  faid,  in  his  "  Conjee- 
**  tures  on  original  Composition,"  that  "  blank  verfe  is 
'*  verfe  unfalien,  uncurft  j  verfe  reclaimed,  re-iu* 
*'  throned  in  the  true  language  of  the  Gods  :"  flot- 
withfianding  he  adtniniftered  confolation  to  his  own 
grief  in  this  immortal  language,  Mrs.  Bofcawen  was 
comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  Chriftian  were  apply  tog 
this  cornfbrt,  Young  had  himfelf  occafion  for  com- 
fort, in  confequence  of  the  fuciden  death  of  RichafJ- 
fon,  who  was  printing  the  former  part  of  the  poem* 
Of  Rkhardfoc's  death  he  fays  — 

When 
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When  Heaven  would  kindly  fet  us  free, 
And  earth's  enchantment  end  ; 

It  takes  the  mod  effectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 


To  "  Refignation"  was  prefixed  an  Apology  fof 
its  appearance  :  to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to 
the  generality  of  fuch  apologies,  from  Young's  un- 
ufual  anxiety  that  no  more  productions  of  his  old 
age  fhould  difgrace  his  former  fame.  In  his  will, 
dated  February  1760,  he  delires  of  his  executors,  in 
a  particular  manner,  that  all  his  manufcript  books  and 
writings  whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book 
of  accounts. 

In  September  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil, 
wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty  to  his  houfe- 
keeper,  to  whom  he  left  icoo/.  "  that  all  his  ma- 
"  nufcripts  might  be  deftroyed  as  foon  as  he  was 
"  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceafed 
w friend" 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly 
friendfhips,  to  know  that  Young,  either  by  furviv- 
ing  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  outliving  their  affections, 
could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two  friends,  his 
houfekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will;  and 
it  may  ferve  to  reprefs  that  teftamentary  pride,  which 
too  often  feeks  for  founding  names  and  titles,  to  be 
informed  that  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts" 
did  not  blufh  to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  "  friend  Henry 
Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  thefe 
two  remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young. 
But,  at  eighty -four,  "  where,"  as  he  aiks  in  The 

Centaur, 
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Centaur,  "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were 
"  born  ?" 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  a 
houfekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  author  of  the  "Night 
"  Thoughts."  had  before  beftowed  the  fame  title 

D  * 

on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in  his  "  Church-yard" 
upon  James  Baker,  dated  1 749  ;  which  I  am  glad  to 
find  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  houfekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with 
more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel  publilhed 
by  Kidgell  in  1755,  called  "  The  Card,"  under  the 
names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fuiby. 

In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain,  a 
period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four  years, 
but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  laft. 

Much  is  told  in  the  "  Biographia/'  which  I  know 
not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of  his  burial ; 
of  the  matter- and  children  of  a  charity-fchool,  which 
he  founded  in  his  parifh,  who  neglected  to  attend  their 
benefactor's  corpfe ;  and  of  a  bell  which  was  not 
caufed  to  toll  as  often  as  upon  thofe  occasions  bells 
ufually  toll.  Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  la- 
vifhed  upon  things  of  little  confequence  either  to  the 
living  or  to  the  dead,  been  fhewn  in  its  proper  place 
to  the  living,  I  fhould  have  had  lefs  to  fay  about  Lo- 
renzo. They  who  lament  that  thefe  misfortunes  hap- 
pened to  Young,  forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upon 
Socrates,  in  the  Preface  to  "  Night  Seven,"  for  re- 
fenting  his  friend's  requeft  about  his  funeral. 

During  ibme  part  of  his  life  Young  was  abroad,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 

In 
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In  his  feventh  Satire  he  fays, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  SEEN" 

Spread  o'er  with  ghaftly  ihapes  which  once  were  men. 

It  is  known  alfo,  that  from  this  or  from  fome  other 
field  he  once  wandered  into  the  camp,  with  a  claffick  in 
his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  intently;  and  had 
fome  difficulty  to  prove  that  he  was  only  an  abfent 
poet,  and  not  a  fpy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally 
inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that  though  he  lived 
almoil  forty  years  after  he  took  Orders,  which  in- 
cluded one  whole  reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part 
of  another,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the  lead 
preferment.  The  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts" 
ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which  came  to  him 
from  his  College  without  any  favour,  and  to  which 
he  probably  had  an  eye  when  he  determined  on  the 
Church.  To  fatisfy  curiofity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  far  from  eafy.  The  parties  them- 
(elves  know  not  often,  at  the  inftant,  why  they  are 
negledted,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The  negledt 
ef  Young  is  by  fome  afcribed  to  his  having  attached 
himfelf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  having 
preached  an  offenfive  fermon  at  St  James's.  It  has 
been  told  me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in  the 
late  reign,  by  the  patronage  of  Walpolc ;  and  that, 
whenever  any  one  reminded  the  King  of  Young,  the 
only  anfwer  was,  "  he  has  a  penfion."  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  Letter  from 
Seeker,  only  ferves  to  fhew  at  what  a  late  period  of 
life  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  folicitcd 
preferment : 

"  Deanery 
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"  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,    1758. 
"  Good  Dr.  Young, 

"  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuitable  no- 
*'  tice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by 
"  perfons  in  power.  But  how  to  remedy  the  omiffion 
"  I  fee  not.  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
"  me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  Majefty. 
'*  And  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  onlyvconfe- 
"  quence  of  doing  if  would  be  weakening  the  little 
"  influence  which  elfe  I  may  poffibly  have  on  fome 
"  other  occafions.  Your  fortune  and  your  reputation 
"  fet  you  above  the  need  of  advancement;  and  your 
"  fentiments,  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own 
"  account,  which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is  fincerely 
"  felt  by 

"  Your  loving  Brother, 

'<  THO.  CANT." 

At  lad,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  he  was  appointed, 
in  176  i,  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the  Princefs  Dowager. 

One  obftacle  muft  have  flood  not  a  little  in  the  way 
of  that  preferment  after  which  his  whole  life  feems 
to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  Orders,  he  never 
intirely  fhook  off  Politicks.  He  was  always  the  Lion 
of  his  matter  Milton,  "  pawing  to  get  free  his  hin- 
"  der  parts."  By  this  conduct,  if  he  gained  fome 
friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again  :  Young  was  a  poet;  and  again,  with  re- 
verence be  it  fpoken,  poets  by  profeffion  do  not 
always  make  the  beft  clergymen.  If  the  author  of 
the  "  Night  Thoughts"  compofed  many  fermons, 
he  did  not  oblige  the  publick  with  many. 
VOL.  XL  Z  Befides, 
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Befides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young  was  fond 
of  holding  himfelf  out  for  a  man  retired  from  the 
world.  But  he  feemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  fame 
verfc  which  contains  "  oblitus  meorum,"  contains 
alfo  "  oblivifcendus  &  illis."  The  brittle  chain 
of  worldly  friendfhip  and  patronage  is  broken  as 
effectually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it, 
as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  veflel  which  is  fail- 
ing from  the  (hore,  it  only  appears  that  the  fhore 
alfo  recedes  ;  in  life  it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires 
from  the  world  will  find  himfelf,  in  reality,  deferted 
as  faft,  if  not  failer,  by  the  world.  The  publick  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  miftrefs  ; 
to  be  threatened  with  defertion,  in  order  to  increafe 
fondnefs. 

Young  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Not- 
withftanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  being  neg- 
lected, no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull  him- from 
that  retirement  of  which  he  declared  himfelf  ena- 
moured. Alexander  affigned  no  palace  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  Diogenes,  who  boafted  his  furly  fatisf action 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  I  hoped  to  have 
given  you  an  account  from  the  beft  authority  :  but 
who  fhall  dare  to  fay,  To-morrow  I  will  be  wife  or 
virtuous,  or  to-morrow  I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ? 
Upon  enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I  learned  that 
{he  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of 
her  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  foreigner,  to 
Count  Haller,  Tfcharner  fays,  he  has  lately  fpent 
four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where  the  author 

taftes 
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taftes  all  the  eafe  and  pleafure  mankind  can  defire. 
"  Everything  about  him  fhews  the  man,  each  indivi- 
"  dual  being  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat  without 
*'  art.  He  is  very  pleafant  in  converfation,  and  ex- 
u  tremely  polite.'' 

This,  and  more,  may  poffibly  be  true;  but  Tfchar- 
ner's  was  a  firlt  vifit,  a  vifit  of  curiofity  and  ad- 
miration, and  a  vifit  which  the  author  expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders 
among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was  Fielding's  Par- 
fon  Adams.  The  original  of  that  famous  painting 
was  William  Young,  who  was  a  clergyman.  He  flip- 
ported  an  uncomfortable  exiftence  by  tranfiating  for 
the  bookfellers  from  Greek  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  feem 
to  be  ^his  own  friend,  was  at  leaft  no  man's  enemy. 
Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained 
belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  fufficiently 
known,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts" 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  beftowed  upon  the 
perufal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation.  When 
any  paflage  pleafed  him,  he  appears  to  have  folded 
down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paflages  he  beftowed  a  fe- 
cond  reading.  But  the  labours  of  man  are  too  fre- 
quently vain.  Before  he  returned  to  much  of  what 
he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  his  books, 
which  I  have  feen,  are  by  thofe  notes  of  approbation 
fo  fwelled beyond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly 
ihut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  foar  in  fame  ! 
Earth's  higheft  ftation  ends  in  Here  he  lies  / 
And  dufl  to  dujl  concludes  her  nobleft  fong  ! 

Z  2  The 
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The   author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie 
jacel. 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains  none  of 
that  praife  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the 
foolifti  merit ;  which,  without  the  direction  of  a  (lone 
or  a  turf,  will  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the 
deferving. 

M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

EDWARDI  YOUNG,  LL.  D. 

Hujus  Ecclefise  reft. 

Et  Elizabeths 

faem.  pnenob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantiffimje 

Pio  &  gratiffimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuit 

F.  Y. 
Filius  fuperftes. 

Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
*'  Thoughts"  has  infcribed  no  monument  to.  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  ?  Yet,  what  marble  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  1  have 

been  able  to  colled;  of  the  great  Young.     That  it 

"  may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what  I  have  juft 

tranfcribed    be   neceflary   for    you,    is    the   fincere 

wilh  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

HERBERT  CROFT,  Jun, 

Li'icoln*   Tnn, 
Sept.  1780. 

P.  S. 
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P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  feen  by  you  in 
imnufcript,  you  know,  Sir ;  and,  though  I  could 
not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration,  you  in- 
lifted  on  ftriking  out  one  paffage,  becaufe  itfaid.that, 
if  I  did  not  wifh.  you  to  live  long  for  your  fake,  I  did 
for  the  fake  of  myfelf  and  of  the  world.  But  this  poft- 
fcript  you  will  not  fee  before  the  printing  of  it;  and 
I  will  fay  here,  in  fpite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myfelf 
honoured  and  bettered  by  your  friendfhip  :  and  that, 
if  I  do  credit  to  the  Church,  after  which  I  always 
longed,  and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
change the  Bar,  though  not  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life 
as  Young  took  Orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no  fmall 
meafure,  to  my  having  had  the  happinefs  of  calling 
the  author  of  "  The  Rambler"  my  friend. 

H.  C. 

Oxford, 
Oa.  1782. 


OF 
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OF  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  ge- 
neral character ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of  man- 
ner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  refemblance  to 
another.  He  began  to  write  early,  and  continued  long; 
and  at  different  times  had  different  modes  of  poetical 
excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  fometimes 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  rugged  ;  his  ftyle  is  fome- 
times concatenated,  and  fometimes  abrupt ;  fome- 
times diffufive,  and  fometimes  concife.  His  plan 
feems  to  have  ilarted  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment ;  and  his  thoughts  appear  the  efixcl  of  chance, 
fometimes  adverfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  with  very 
little  operation  of  judgement. 

He  was  not  one  of  thole  writers  whom  experience 
improves,  and  who,  obferving  their  own  faults,  be- 
come gradually  correct.  His  Poem  on  the  "  Laft 
"  Day,"  his  firft  great  performance,  has  an  equabi- 
lity and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards  either  never 
endeavoured  or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs 
are  noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is  lan- 
guid ;  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the  general  con- 
ception ;  but  the  great  reafon  why  the  reader  is  dif- 
appointed  is,  that  the  thought  of  the  LAST  DAY 
makes  every  man  more  than  poetical,  by  fpread- 
ing  over  his  mind  a  general  obfcurity  of  facred 
horror,  that  oppreffes  diftinftion,  and  difdains  ex- 
preffion. 

His  ftory  of  "  Jane  Grey"  was  never  popular.  It: 
is  written  with  elegance  enough  j  but  Jane  is  too  he- 
roick  to  be  pitied. 

i  The 
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The  '*  Univerfal  Paffion"  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  ieries  of  Epigrams  : 
but,  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author  intended  :  his  endea- 
vour was  at  the  production  of  ftriking  diftichs  and 
pointed  fentences;  and  his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of 
folid  fentiments,  and  his  points  the  fharpnefs  of  refift- 
lefs  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  fele&ed  with  difcernment, 
and  drawn  with  nicety ;  his  illuflrations  are  often 
happy,  and  his  reflections  often  juft.  His  fpecies  of 
fatire  is  between  thofe  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  and 
he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity  of 
numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater 
variation  of  images.  He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the 
furface  of  life;  he  never  penetrates  the  recefles  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry 
is  exhaufted  by  a  fmgle  perufal ;  his  conceits  pleafe 
only  when  they  furprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condefcended,  nnlefs  his  "  Pa- 
ie  raphrafe  on  Job"  may  be  confidered  as  a  veriion ; 
in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  unfuccefsful ;  he 
indeed  favoured  himfelf,  by  chufing  thofe  parts 
which  moft  eafily  admit  the  ornaments  of  Englifh 
poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his  lyrick  attempts,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome  malignant  influ- 
ence :  he  is  always  labouring  to  be  great,  and  at  laft 
is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "Night  Thoughts"  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  difplay  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep 
reflections  and  flriking  allufions,  a  wildernefs  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  fcatters 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one 
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of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verfe  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  difadvamage.  The  wild 
difTufion  of  the  femiments,  and  the  digreflive  failles 
of  imagination,  would  have  been  eomprefied  and  re- 
drained  by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence 
of  this  work  is  not  exa&nefs  but  copioufnefs ;  parti- 
lar  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the 
whole;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like 
that  afcribed  to  Chinefe  plantation,  the  magnificence 
of  vaft  extent  and  endlefs  diverfity. 

His  lad  poem  was  the  "  Refignation  ;"  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accuftomed,  an  experiment  of 
a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  fucceeded  better  than  in 
his  "  Ocean"  or  his  "  Merchant."  It  was  very 
falfely  reprefented  as  a  proof  of  decaying  faculties. 
There  is  Young  in  every  ftanza,  fuch  as  he  often  was 
in  his  higheft  vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Collection,  I 
had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  recalled  them  to  my 
thoughts  by  remarking,  that  he  feemed  to  have  one 
favourite  cataftrophe,  as  his  three  plays  all  concluded 
with  lavifh  fuicide  •,  a  method  by  which,  as  Dryden 
remarked,  a  poet  eaiily  rids  his  fcene  of  perfons  whom 
he  wants  not  to  keep  alive.     In  "  Bufiris"  there  are 
the  greateft  ebullitions  of  imagination :  but  the  pride 
of  Bufiris  is  fuch  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the 
whole   is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife  either 
grief,  terror,  or  indignation.     The  "  lievenge''  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  human   practices  and  man- 
ners, and  therefore  keeps  poffeffion  of  the  ftage:  the 
fird  defign  feems  fuggefled  by  "  Othello*"  but  the 
reflections,  the  incidents,  and  the  didtion,  are  origi- 
nal.    The  moral  obfervations  are  fo  introduced,  and 
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fo  exprefled,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  "  The  Brothers"  I  may  be  allowed  to 
fay  nothing,  fince  nothing  was  ever  faid  of  h  by  the 
publick. 

It  mud  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that  it  abounds 
in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy  or  feledtion. 
When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illuftration,  he  purfues  it 
beyond  expectation,  fometimes  happily,  as  in  his 
parallel  of  Qtti-ckjifoer  with  Pleafure,  which  1  have 
heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a  Lady,  of  whole 
praife  he  would  have  been  juftly  proud,  and  which  is 
very  ingenious,  very  fubtle,  and  almoft  exacl ;  but 
fometimes  he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  '*  Night 
"  Thoughts,"  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
that  the  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  be  called  the 
clujler  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  clufter  of  grapes, 
and  fays,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great  vine, 
drinking  the  <£  neclareous  juice  of  immortal  life." 

His  conceits  are  fometimes  yet  lefs  valuable.  In 
the  u  Laft  Day"  he  hopes  to  illuftrate  the  re-aflembly 
of  the  atoms  that  compote  the  human  body  at  the 
'*  Trump  of  Doom"  by  the  collection  of  bees  into 
a  fwarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  "  her  Merchants 
"  are  Princes."  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his  "  Mer- 
"  chant," 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  Throne. 

Let  burlcfque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar: 
to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  "  Climes  were  paid 
"  down."  Antithefis  is  his  favourite,  "  They  for 
"  kindnefs  hate  :"  and  "becaufe  {lie's  right,  ilie's  ever 


"  in  the  wrong." 
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His  verification  is  his  own  ;  neither  his  blank  nor 
his  rhyming  lines  have  any  refemblance  to  thole  of  for- 
mer writers;  he  picks  up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies 
no  favourite  expreffions ;  he  feems  to  have  laid  up 
no  {lores  of  thought  or  diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the 
fortuitous  fuggeftions  of  the  prefent  moment.  Yet  I 
have  reafon  to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed 
a  new  defign,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient 
induftry ;  and  that  he  compofed  with  great  labour, 
and  frequent  revifions. 

His  verfes  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he  is 
no  more  like  himfelf  in  his  different  productions  than 
he  is  like  others.  He  feems  never  to  have  ftudied  pro- 
fody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direction  but  from  his  own 
ear.  But  with  all  his  defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  poet. 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no  written  me- 
morial, I  am  able   to  give  no  other  account 
than  fuch  as  is  fupplied  by  the  unauthorifed  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and   a  very  flight  perfonal 
knowledge. 

O 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors,  a 
clan,  that  became,  about  fixty  years  ago,  under  the 
conduft  of  Robin  Roy,  fo  formidable  and  fo  infa- 
mous for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  an- 
nulled by  a  legal  abolition  ;  and  when  they  were  all 
to  denominate  themfelves  anew,  the  father,  I  fup- 
pofe,  of  this  author,  called  himfelf  Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents, 
compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh  j  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not  after- 
wards delight  to  hear.  But  he  furmounted  the  difad- 
vantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune;  for,  when  the  Duke 
of  Montrofe  applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  tutor  to  educate  his  fons,  Malloch  was  recommend- 
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ed  ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dilhonoured  his  cre- 
dentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  fent  to  fee  the  world,  they 
were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and,  having  conducted 
them  round  the  common  circle  of  modifh  travels,  he 
returned  with  them  to  London,  where,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  family  in  which  he  refided,  he  naturally 
gained  admiflion  to  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank, 
and  the  higheft  character,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  ftatef- 
men. 

Of  his  \vorks,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the 
feries.  His  firft  production  was  "  William  and  Mar- 
"  garet*;"  of  which,  though  it  contains  nothing  very 
ftriking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  envied  the  reputa- 
tion ;  and  plagiarifm  has  been  boldly  chargedj  but 
never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  publifhed  the"  Excurfion" 
(1728);  a  defukory  and  capricious  view  of  fuch 
fcenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or  his  know- 
ledge enabled  him,  to  defcribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of 
poetical  fpirit.  Many  of  his  images  are  finking,  and 
many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.  The  caft  of  dic- 
tion feems  to  be  copied  from  Thomfon,  whofe  "  Sea- 
*'  fons"  were  then  in  their  full  bloflbm  of  reputation. 
He  has  Thomfon *s  beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  *'  Verbal  Criticifm"  (1733)  was  writ- 
ten to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  fubjedt  which  he  either 
did  not  underiland,  or  willingly  mifreprefented  \  and 

*  Mallet's  "  William  and  Margaret"  was  printed  in  Aaron  Hill's 
"Plain  Dealer,"  NQ  36,  July  24,  1724-  In  its  original  flare 
it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  laft  edition  of  his 
works.  Dr.  J. 
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is  little  more  than  an  improvement,  or  rather  expan- 
fion,  of  a  fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a  Mif- 
cellany  long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular 
poem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  pertnefs  than  wit, 
and  more  confidence  than  knowledge.  The  verfifica- 
tion  is  tolerable,  nor  can  criticifm  allow  it  a  higher 
praife. 

His  firft  tragedy  was  "  Eurydice,"  adted  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1731  ;  of  which  I  know  not  the  reception 
nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean 
performance.  He  was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of 
which  can  be  much  commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronun- 
ciation fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diftinguilhed  as  a  Scot, 
he  feems  inclined  to  difencumber  himfelf  from  all 
aclherences  of  his  original,  and  took  upon  him  to 
change  his  name  from  Scotch  Mailoch  to  Englifh 
Mallet,  without  any  imaginable  reaibn  of  preference 
which  the  eye  or  ear  can  difcover.  What  other 
proofs  he  gave  of  difrefpcft  to  his  native  country, 
1  know  not;  but  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  com- 
mend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vilited  familiarly, 
published  his  "  EfTay  on  Man/'  but  concealed  the 
author;  and,  when  Mallet  entered  one  day,  Popeafked 
him  (lightly  what  there  was  new.  Mallet  told  him, 
that  the  newefl  piece  was  fomething  called  an  u  Effay 
"  on  Man,"  which  he  had  infpected  idly,  and  feeing 
the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who  had  neither 
fkill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  had 
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tofled  it  away.    Pope,  to  punifti  his  felf-conceit,  told 
him  the  fecret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
pared ^1750)  for  the  prefs,  Mallet  was  employed  to 
prefix  a  Life,  which  he  has  written  with  elegance, 
perhaps  with  fome  affectation  ;  but  with  fo  much 
more  knowledge  of  hiftory  than  of  fcience,  that,  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough, 
Warburton  remarked,  that  he  might  perhaps  forget 
that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten 
that  Bacon  was  a  philofopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the 
palace,  and,  fetting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofi- 
tion,  kept  a  feparate  court,  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
creafe  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of  literature, 
and  made  Mallet  his  under-fecretary,  with  a  falary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  Thomfon  likewife  had 
a  penfion ;  and  they  were  aflbciated  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  "  The  Mafque  of  Alfred/'  which  in  its  origi- 
nal ftate  was  played  at  Cliefden  in  1740;  it  was  after- 
wards almoft  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought 
upon  the  ftage  at  Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no 
great  fuccels. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  converfation  with  Garrick, 
difcourfing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  exert- 
ing upon  the  "  Life  of  Marlborough,"  let  him  know, 
that,  in  th«  feries  of  great  men  quickly  to  be  exhibited, 
he  fhould  find  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  Theatre. 
Garrick  profefled  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he  could 
be  introduced  :  but  Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a 
dexterous  anticipation,  he  fhould  fix  him  in  a  confpi- 
cuous  place.  "  Mr.  Mallet,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his 
gratitude  of  exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write 
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<e  for  the  ftage  ?"  Mallet  then  confefled  that  he  had 
a  drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promifed  to  a£t  it; 
and  "  Alfred'*  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (hews,  with  ftrong  conviction,  how 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  pofthumous  renown. 
When  he  died,  it  was  foon  determined  that  his  ftory 
ihould  be  delivered  to  pofterity  ;  and  the  papers 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  neceiTary  information  were  de- 
livered to  Lord  Molefworth,  who  had  been  his  fa- 
vourite in  Flanders.  When  Molefworth  died,  the 
fame  papers  were  transferred  with  the  fame  defign  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  in  fome  of  his  exigen- 
ces put  them  in  pawn.  They  remained  with  the  old 
Dutchefs,  who  in  her  will  affigned  the  talk  to  biover 
and  Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and 
a  prohibition  to  infert  any  verfes.  Glover  rejected,  I 
fuppofe,  with  difdain,  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the 
vvhole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough  a  penfion  to  promote  his  indu£- 
try,  and  who  talked  of  the  difcoveries  which  he  had 
made;  but  left  not,  when  he  died,  any  hiflorical  la- 
bours behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  fervice  he  publifhed 
"  Muftapha,"  with  a  Prologue  by  Thomfon,  not 
mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  received 
from  Mallet,  for  "  Agamemnon."  The  Epilogue, 
faid  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was  compofed  in  hafte 
by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promifed,  which  was 
never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  his  matter.  It  was  adted  at  Drury-lane  in 
and  was  well  received,  but  was  never  revived. 

la 
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In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  "  The  Mafque  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunction 
with  Thomfon. 

For  fome  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  reft.  After  a 
long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "  Aniyntor  and 
"  Theodora"  (1747),  a  long  ftory  in  blank  verfe  ; 
in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  copiouihefs 
and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  fentiment,  and 
imagery  well  adapted  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  fancy. 
But  it  is  blank  verfe.  This  he  fold  to  Vaillant  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  fir  ft  fale  was 
not  great,  and  it  is  now  loft  in  forgetfulnefs. 

Mailer,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his 
dependance  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to  Boling- 
broke  •,  a  man  whofe  pride  and  petulance  made  his 
kindnefs  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet 
was  content  to  court  by  an  ad:,  which,  1  hope,  was  un- 
willingly performed.  When  it  was  found  that  Pope 
had  clandestinely  printed  an  unauthorifed  pamphlet 
called  "  The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit 
of  ufelefs  fury,  relblved  to  blaft  his  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner  of  his  ven- 
geance. Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  fpirit, 
to  refufe  the  office;  and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after, 
with  the  legacy  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  dur- 
ing the  oppofition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  Franklin, 
as  he  fuppofed,  in  perpetuity.  Thefe,  among  the 
reft,  were  claimed  by  the  will.  The  queftion  was  re- 
ferred to  arbitrators;  but,  when  they  decided  againft 
Mallet,  he  rcfufed  to  yield  the  award;  and,  by  the  help 
of  Millar  the  bookfeller,  publilhed  all  that  he  could 
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find,  but  with  fuccefs  very  much  below  his  expec- 
tation. 

In  175^,  his  mafque  of  "  Britannia"  was  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira"  in  (763  ; 
in  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Book  of 
Entries  for  fhips  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lad  war,  when  the  nation 
was  exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was  employed  to 
turn  the  publick  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  accufation  under  the  character  of  a  "  Plain 
"  Man."  The  paper  was  with  great  induftry  cir- 
culated and  difperfed  ;  and  he,  for  his  feafon- 
able  intervention,  had  a  confiderable  penfion  be- 
llowed upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife 
to  France  ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his  health  de- 
clining, he  returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in 
April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firft  wife  had 
feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who  married  an  ka- 
lian of  rank  named  Cilefia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
"  Almida,"  which  was  adted  at  Drury  Lane.  His 
fecond  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  fleward, 
who  had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  fhe  took  care 
to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  flature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly 
formed;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent, 
was  agreeable,  and  he  fuffered  it  to  want  no  recom- 
mendation that  drefs  could  give  it.  His  converfation 
was  elegant  and  eafy.  The  reft  gf  his  character  may, 
without  injury  to  his  memory,  fink  into  filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  clafs. 

There  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  he  was 
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eminent.  His  Dramas  had  their  day,  a  fhort  day, 
and  are  forgotten  :  his  blank  verfe  feems  to  my  ear 
the  echo  of  Thomlbn.  His  "  i^ife  of  Bacon"  is 
known  as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is 
no  longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  fuch  as  a  wri- 
ter, buttling  in  the  world,  fliewing  himfelf  in  pub- 
lick,  and  emerging  occafionally  irom  time  to  time 
into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  his  perfonal  influence; 
but  which,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving 
no  great  pleafure,  mud  foon  give  way,  as  the  iuc- 
ceffion  of  things  produces  new  topicks  of  converfation 
and  other  modes  of  amufement. 


AKEN- 
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MARK  AKENSIDE  was  born  on  the  ninth 
of  November,  1721,  at  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne.  His  father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the 
Preibyterian  fe<ft;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary 
Lumfden.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Newcaftle;  and  was 
afterwards  inftrudted  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  who  kept  a 
private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  qualify  himfelf  for  the  office  of  a  dif- 
fenting  minifter,  and  received  fome  affiftance  from 
the  fund  which  the  Diffenters  employ  in  educating 
young  men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  opened,  other  fcenes,  and  prompted  other 
hopes:  he  determined  to  ftudy  phyfick,  and  repaid 
that  contribution,  which,  being  received  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpofe,  hejuftly  thought  it  difhonourable  to 
retain . 

Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a  diflenting 
Hiimfter,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diflenter,  I  know  not. 

A  a  2  He 
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He  certainly  retained  an  unneceffary  and  outrageous 
zeal  for  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal 
which  fometimes  difguifes  from  the  world,  and  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  poi-feffes,  an  envious 
defire  of  plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatnefs ; 
and  of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagernefs  to  fubvert  and 
confound,  with  very  little  care  what  fhall  be  efta- 
blifhed. 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have  felt 
very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  thofe 
fludents  who  have  very  early  ftored  their  memories 
with  fentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his  perform- 
ances were  produced  in  his  youth ;  and  his  greatefl 
work,  "  The  Pleafures  of  Imagination,"  appeared 
in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodfley,  by  whom  it  was 
publifhed,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
him,  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which  was  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  being  fuch  as  he  was  not 
inclined  to  give  precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to 
Pope,  who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer ;  for  "  this  was  no  every- 
u  day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  purfuit  of  medical 
knowledge-,  and  three  years  afterwards  (May  16, 
1744)  became  doctor  of  phyfick,  having,  according 
to  the  cuftorn  of  the  Dutch  Univerfities,  published 
a  thefis  or  diflertation.  The  fubjecl:  which  he  chofe 
was  "  The  Original  and  Growth  of  the  Human 
"  Foetus;"  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  departed, 
with  great  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  efta- 
blifhed,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which  has  been 
iince  confirmed  and  received. 

Aken- 
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Akenfide  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  no- 
tion that  by  nature  or  .accident  had  been  connected 
with  the  found  of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity 
which  fuch  difpofitions  do  not  eafily  avoid,  a  lover 
of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to  any  thing  efta- 
blifhed.  He  adopted  Shafteibury's  foolifh  affertion 
of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the  difcovery  of  truth. 
For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and  de- 
fended by  Dyfon:  Warburton  afterwards  reprinted 
his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the 
Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcufTion  or  this   idle 
queftion,    may  eafily   be   colleded.     If  ridicule  be 
applied  to  any  petition  as  the  left  of  truth,   it  will 
then  become  a  queftion  whether  fuch  ridicule  bejuft; 
and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  application  of 
truth,  as  the  teft  of  ridicule.     Two  men,   fearing, 
one  a  real  and   the  other  a  fancied  danger,   will  be 
for  a  while  equally  cxpofed  to  the  inevitable  confe- 
quences  of  cowardice,    contemptuous  cenfure,    and 
ludicrous  reprefentation;   and  the  true  Hate  of  both 
cafes  muft  be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe 
terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is  ridiculous;   who  is  ro 
be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  defpifed.     Both  are  for  a 
while  equally  expofed  to  laughter,  but  both  are  not 
therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  though  he  died  before 
he  had  finilhed  it,  he  omitted  the  lines  which  had 
given  occafion  to  Warburton's  objections. 

He  publilhed  foon  after  his   return   from   Leyden 
(174.5),   his  firft  collection  of  odes;    and  was  im- 
pelled by  his  rage  of  patriorifm  to  write  a  very  acri- 
A  a  monious 
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monious  epiftle  to  Pukeney,  whom  he  ftigmarizes, 
under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his 
country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profeffion,  he  fir  ft  com- 
menced phyfician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr.  Stone- 
houfe  then  practifed,  with  fuch  reputation  and  me- 
cefs,  that  a  ftranger  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground 
upon  him.  Akenfide  tried  the  conteft  a  while; 
and  having  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  li- 
berty, removed  to  Ilampftead,  where  he  relided 
more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed  himielf  in  Lon- 
don, the  proper  place  for  a  man  of  accomplifhments 
like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
flill  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyfician;  and  would  per- 
haps have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences,  but 
that  Mr.  Dyfon,  with  an  ardour  of  frietidfhip  that 
has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Thus  fupported,  he  advanced  gra- 
dually in  medical  reputation,  but  never  attained  any 
great  extent  of  pra&ice,  or  eminence  of  popularity. 
A  phyfician  in  a  great  city  feems  to  be  the  mere 
play-thing  of  Fortune;  his  degree  of  reputation  is, 
for  the  mod  part,  totally  cafual :  they  that  employ 
him,  know  not  his  excellence;  they  that  reject  him 
know  not  his  deficience.  By  any  acute  obferver  who 
had  looked  on  the  tranfactions  of  the  medical  world 
for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  u  Fortune  of  Phyficians." 

Akenfide  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his 
own  fuccefs:  he  placed  himfelf  in  view  by  all  the 
common  methods;  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 

was 
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was  admitted  into  the  College  of  Phyficians;  he 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  published,  from  time  to  time, 
medical  eflays  and  obfervations;  he  became  Phyfician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital ;  he  read  the  Gulftonian 
Lectures  in  Anatomy;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Crounian  Ledture,  a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  Learn- 
ing, from  which  he  foon  defifted;  and,  in  converfa- 
tion,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himielf  into  notice  by 
an  ambitious  oftentation  of  elegance  and  literature. 

His  Difcourfe  on  the  Dy fernery  (1764)  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  very  confpicuous  fpecimen  of  Latinity, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  fame  height  of  place  among 
the  (cholars  as  he  pofiefled  before  among  iue  wits; 
and  he  might  perhaps  have  rifen  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  character,  but  that  his  ftudies  were  ended 
with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June  23,  17/0,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


AKENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  didaftick 
and  lyrick  poet.  His  great  work  is  the  "  Pleafnres 
"  of  Imagination;"  a  performance  which,  publifhed 
as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  raifed  expec- 
tations that  were  not  very  amply  fatisfied.  It  has 
undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  particular  notice, 
as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and  un- 
common amplitude  of  acquifitions,  of  a  young 
mind  ftored  with  images,  and  much  exercifed  in 
combining  and  comparing  them. 

A  a  4  With 
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With  the  philofophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the 
author  I  have  nothing  to  do;  my  bufmefs  is  with 
his  poetry.  The  fubjedt  is  well-chofen,  as  it  in- 
cludes all  images  that  can  ftrike  or  pleaie,  and  thus 
comprifes  every  fpecies  of  poetical  delight.  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  il- 
luftrations  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  in  fuch  exuberance  of 
matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between  penury  and 
fatiety.  The  parts  feem  artificially  difpofed,  with 
fufficient  coherence,  fo  as  that  they  cannot  change 
their  places  without  injury  to  the  general  dcfign. 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  Inch  luxuriance  of 
exprefiion,  that  they  are  hidden,  like  Butler's  Moon, 
by  a  "  Veil  of  Light;"  they  are  forms  rantaftically 
loft  under  fuperfluity  of  drels.  Pars  minima  eft  ipfa 
•puella  fui.  The  words  are  multiplied  till  the  fenfe  is 
hardly  perceived ;  attention  de(erts  the  mind,  and 
fettles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wanders  through  the 
gay  diffufion,  fometimes  amazed,  and  fometimes 
delighted,  but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery- 
labyrinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  verfification  juftice  requires  that  praife 
iliould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrication  of 
his  lines  he  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  other  writer 
of  blank  verfe;  his  flow  is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes 
are  mufical;  bui  the  concatenation  of  his  verfes  is 
commonly  too  long  continued,  and  the  full  clofe 
doesjnot  recur  with  fufficient  frequency.  The  fenfe 
is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexture  of  compli- 
cated claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  diftinguifhed,  nothing 
is  remembered. 

The 
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The  exemption  which  blank  \\rfe  affords  from  the 
peceffity  of  clofmg  the  fenfe  with  the  coupler,  be- 
trays luxuriant  and  a&ive  minds  into  fuch  felt-indul- 
gence, that  they  pile  image  upon  image,  ornament 
upon  ornament,  and  are  not  ealily  periuaded  to  clofe 
the  fenie  at  all.  Blank  verfe  will  therefore,  I  fear, 
be  too  often  found  in  defcription  exuberant,  in  argu- 
ment loquacious,  and  in  narration  tirefome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  pro- 
faick,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulg.ir.  He  is  to  be 
commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  of  difguft  than 
mo  ft  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely 
either  recalls  old  phrafesoi  tvvifts  his  metre  intoharfli 
inverlions.  The  fenie  however  ot  his  words  is 
drained;  when  "  he  vie\vs  the  Ganges  from  Alpine 
*<  heights;"  that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps. 
And  the  pedant  lurely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verfe  without  pedantry?),  when  he  tells  how  "  Pla- 
"  nets  abjohe  the  flated  round  of  Time." 

Ii  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that 
he  intended  to  revile  and  augment  this  work,  but 
died  before  he  had  completed  his  defign.  The  re- 
formed work  as  he  left  it,  and  the  additions  which 
he  had  made,  are  very  properly  retained  in  the  late 
collection.  He  feems  to  have  fomewhat  contracted 
his  diffulion;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  has  ga;ned 
in  clofenefs  what  he  has  loft  in  fplendor.  In  the 
additional  book,  the  '•  Tale  of  Solon"  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly 
cenfured  by  Mr.  Walker,  unlcfs  it  may  be  laid  in 
his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omicted  was  not  pro- 
perly in  his  plan.  "  His  picture  of  man  is  grand 
"  and  beautiful,  but  unfinifhed.  The  immortality 

"  of 
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"  of  the  foul,  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
**  the  appetites  and  powers  Ihe  is  inverted  with,  is 
"  fcarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the  poem.  This 
"  deficiency  is  amply  fuj -plied  by  the  mafterly  pencil 
*'  of  Dr  Young;  who,  like  a  good  philofopher,  has 
*'  invinciblv  proved  the  immortality  of  man,  from 
"  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meannefs 
<f  and  mifery  of  his  ftate;  for  this  reafon,  a  few 
"  pafiages  are  felecled  from  the  '  Night  Thoughts/ 
<e  which,  with  thofe  from  Akenfide,  feem  to  form  a 
"  complete  view  of  the  powers,  iituation,  and  end 
"  of  man."  '  Exerciies  for  Improvement  in  Elocu- 
tion,' p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confidered;  but  a 
ihort  coniideration  will  difpatch  them.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  guefs  why  he  addicted  himfelf  fo  diligently  to 
lyrick  poetry,  having  neither  the  eafe  and  airinefs  of 
the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  elevation  of  the 

o  ' 

grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon 
his  harp,  his  former  powers  feem  to  defert  him; 
he  has  no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  expreffion,  nor 
variety  of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his 
words  inelegant.  Yet  fuch  was  his  love  of  lyricks, 
that,  having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy 
his  "  Epiftle  to  Curio,"  he  transformed  it  afterwards 
into  an  ode  difgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  faid;  the 
fentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  or  novelty; 
the  didtion  is  fometimes  harfh  and  uncouth,  the 
ftanzas  ill-conftrudted  and  unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes 
diflbnant,  or  unfkilfully  difpofed,  too  diftant  from 
each  other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to 
eftablilhed  ufe,  and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear, 

which 
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which  in  a  {hort  competition  has  not  time  to  grow 
familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  fuch  competitions  fingly,  cannot  be 
required ;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter  and  darker 
parts :  but  when  they  are  once  found  to  be  generally 
dull,  all  further  labour  may  be  fpared;  for  to  what 
ufe  can  the  work  be  critkifed  that  will  not  be  read? 


GRAY. 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Philip 
Gray,  a  fcrivener  of  London,  was  born  in 
Cornhill,  November  26,  1716.  His  grammatical 
education  he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  affiftant  to 
Dr.  George;  and  when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734,  en- 
tered a  penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  fchool  to  the  college  is, 
to  mod  young  fcholars,  the  time  from  which  they 
date  their  years  of  manhoud,  liberty,  and  happinefs ; 
but  Gray  feems  to  have  been  very  little  delighted 
with  academical  gratifications;  he  liked  at  Cambridge 
neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  falhion  of  ftudy, 
and  lived  fullenly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance 
on  lectures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  intended 
to  profefs  the  Common  Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years, 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whofe  friendihip  he  had  gained 
at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  com- 
panion. Ihey  wandered  through  France  into  Italy; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleafing  account 

of 
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of  many  parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friend- 
fhips  are  eafily  diflblved  :  at  Florence  they  quarrelled, 
and  parted  ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have 
it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we  look,  how- 
ever, without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  fhall  find 
that  men,  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  merit 
fets  them  above  the  compliances  of  fervility,  are  apt 
enough  in  their  aflbciation  with  fuperiors  to  watch 
their  own  dignity  with  troublefome  and  punctilious 
jealoufy,  and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to 
exadt  that  attention  which  they  refufe  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel,  and  the  reft  of 
their  travels  was  doubtlefs  more  unplea^r.t  to  them 
both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occafional 
fervanr. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September  i74r,  and 
in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his  father; 
who  had,  by  an  injudicious  wafte  of  money  upon  a 
new  houfe,  fo  much  leflened  his  fortune,  that  Gray 
thought  himfelf  too  poor  to  ftudy  the  law.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foon  after 

O     ' 

became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and  where,  without 
liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  profeffing  to 
like  them,  he  pafled,  except  a  fhort  reiidence  at 
London,  the  reft  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Weft, 
the  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on 
whom  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high  value,  and  who 
deferved  his  efteem  by  the  powers  which  he  fhews 
in  his  Letters,  and  in  the  "  Ode  to  May,"  which 
Mr.  Mafon  has  preferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity 
with  which,  when  Gray  fent  him  part  of  "  Agrip- 

"  pina," 
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"  pina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he  gave 
an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted  the  progrefs 
of  the  work,  and  which  the  judgement  of  every 
reader  will  confirm.  It  was  certainly  no  lofs  to  the 
Englifh  fiage  that  "  Agrippina"  was  never  finifhed. 

In  this  year  (^  1 742)  Gray  fecms  to  have  applied 
himfelf  ferioufly  to  poetry;  for  in  this  year  were 
produced  the  "  Ode  to  Spring,"  his  "  Prolpect  of 
"  Eton,"  and  his  "  Ode  to  Adverfiry."  He  began 
likewife  a  Latin  poem,  "  De  principiis  cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Mafon,  that  his  firft  ambition  was  to  have  excelled 
in  Latin  poetry  :  perhaps  it  were  reaibnable  to  wil'h 
that  he  had  profecuted  his  defign;  for  though  there 
is  at  prefent  fome  embarraffment  in  his  phrafe,  and 
fome  harfhnefs  in  his  lyrick  numbers,  his  copioufnefs 
of  language  is  fuch  as  very  few  poffefs;  and  his  lines, 
even  when  imperfect,  difcover  a  writer  whom  prac- 
tice would  have  made  fkilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little  felici- 
tous what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his 

O         ' 

mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without  any  other  pur- 
pofe  than  of  improving  and  amufing  himfelf-,  when 
Mr.  Mafon  being  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
brought  him  a  companion  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  his  editor,  and  whofe  fondnefs  and  fidelity  has 
kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  admiration,  which  cannot 
be  reafonably  expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  ftran- 
ger,  and  the  coldnefs  of  a  critick. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on  the 
"  Death  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Cat;"  and  the  year  after- 
wards attempted  a  poem  of  more  importance,   on 
i  "  Govern- 
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'*  Government  and  Education,"  of  which  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
ff  Elegy  in  the  Church-yard,"  which,  finding  its  way 
into  a  Magazine,  firft,  I  believe,  made  him  known 
to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about  this  time 
gave  occafion  to  an  odd  compofition  called  "  A  Long 
"  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  publiihed  (1753),  with 
defigns  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and,  that  they  might  in 
fome  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only  one  fide  of 
each  leaf  was  printed.  J  believe  the  poems  and  the 
plates  recommended  each  other  ib  well,  that  the 
whole  impreflion  was  foon  bought.  This  year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  fome  young  men  of 
the  college,  whofe  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted 
themfelves  with  disturbing  him  by  frequent  and  trou- 
blefome  noifes,  and,  as  is  faid,  by  pranks  yet  more 
offenfive  and  contemptuous.  This  infolence,  having 
endured  it  a  while,  he  reprefented  to  the  governors 
of  the  fociety,  among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no 
friends;  and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regarded, 
removed  himfelf  to  Pembroke  Hall. 

In  1757  he  publifhed  "  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry" 
and  "  The  Bard,"  two  compofitions  at  which  the 
readers  of  poetry  were  at  firft  content  to  gaze  in 
mute  amazement.  Some  that  tried  them  confefled 
their  inability  to  underftand  them,  though  Warburton 
faid  that  they  were  underftood  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Milton  and  Shakfpeare,  which  it  is  the  fafhion  to 
admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praife, 

Some 
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Some  hardy  champions  undertook  to  refcue  theifi 
from  negledt,  and  in  a  fhort  time  many  were  content 
to  be  (hewn  beauties  which  they  could  not  fee. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  lo  high,  that,  after  the1 
death  of  Gibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refufing  the 
laurel,  which  was  then  beftowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiofity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  from 
Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Mufeum,  where  he 
refided  near  three  years,  reading  and  tranfcribing; 
and,  fo  far  as  ean  be  difcovered,  very  little  aSecled 
by  two  odes  on  "  Oblivion"  and  "  Obfcurity,"  in 
which  his  lyrick  performances  were  ridiculed  with 
much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profcifor  of  Modern  Hiftory  at  Cam- 
bridge died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  "  cockered  and 
"  fpirited  up,"  till  he  afked  it  of  lord  Bute,  who 
fent  him  a  civil  refufal;  and  the  place  was  given  to 
Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  conftitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his 
health  was  promoted  by  exercife  and  change  of 
place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland, 
of  which  his  account,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  is  very 
curious  and  elegant:  for,  as  his  comprehenfion  was 
ample,  his  cunofity  extended  to  all  the  works  of 
art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monu* 
ments  of  paft  events.  He  naturally  contracted  a 
friendfhip  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet, 
a  philoiopher,  and  a  good  man.  The  Marefchal 
College  at  Aberdeen  offered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  which,  having  o.v.itted  to  take  it  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  thought  it  decent  to  refufe. 

O     "  C* 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  vain,  was  at 
lad  given  him  without  felicitation.  The  Profefforihin 

of 
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of  Hiftory  became  again  vacant,  and  he  received 
(1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He 
accepted,  and  retained  it  to  his  death  j  always  defign- 
ing  lectures,  but  never  reading  them  ;  uneafy  at  his 
negled:  of  duty,  and  appearing  his  uneafinefs  with 
defigns  of  reformation,  and  with  a  refolution  which 
he  believed  himfelf  to  have  made  of  refigning 
the  office,  if  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  neceffary,  and  he 
vifited  (1769)  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  He 
that  reads  his  epiftolary  narration  wilhes,  that  to 
travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his 
employment ;  but  it  is  by  Undying  at  home  rhat  we 
mud  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence 
and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  (Indies  were  now  near  their  end. 
The  gout,  of  which  he  had  fuftained  many  weak 
attacks,  fell  upon  his  ftomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  me- 
dicines, produced  ftrong  convulfions,  which  (July  30, 
1771)  terminated  in  death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr. 
Mafon  has  done,  from  a  Letter  written  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Bofwell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  redor  of  St. 
Gluvias  in  Cornwall;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmeft 
well-wifher  to  believe  it  true. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  moft  learned  man  in  Eu- 
"  rope.  He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
"  gant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and  that  not 
"  fuperficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew]every  branch 
"  of  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil;  had  read  all  the 
"  original  hiftorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy; 
"  and  was  agreat  antiquarian.  Criticifm, metaphyficks, 
"  morals,  politicks,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  fludy; 
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"  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favourite 
"  amufements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in    painting, 
"  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.     With  fuch  a 
"  fund   of  knowledge.,,   his  converfation   muft  have 
"  been  equally  inftructing  and  entertaining ;   but  he 
"  was  alfo  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  huma- 
"  nity.     There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck, 
"  fome  imperfection  ;  and  1  think  the  greateft  defect: 
61  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  efTe- 
"  minacy,  and  a  vifible  faftidioufnefs,  or  contempt 
"  and  difdain  of  his  inferiours  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,. 
"  in  fome  degree,  that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Vol- 
"  taire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he  feemed 
*<  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  progrefs 
"  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear 
<{  tobeconfideredmerelyasamanof  letters;  and,  though 
"  without  birth, or  fortune,  or  ftation,  his  defire  was  to 
"  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentleman, 
*'  who  read  for  his  amufement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 
"  What  fignifies  fo  much  knowledge,  when  it  pro- 
<c  duced  fo  little?  Is  it  worth  taking  fo  much  pains 
"  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it 
"  be  confidered  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  lead 
"  innocently  employed  ;  to  himfelf  certainly  benefi- 
"  cially.     His  time  paffed  agreeably  :   he  was  every 
"  day  making  fome  new  acquifition  in  fcience  •,   his 
**  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  his  virtue 
"  ftrengthened  ;  the  world  and  mankind  were  {hewn 
*'  to  him  without  a  mafk ;  and  he  was  taught  to  con- 
"  iider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the 
**  attention    of  a    wi(e    man,  except  the  purfuit   of 
*'  knowledge    and  practice   of  virtue,  in  that   ftate 
"  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.'* 

To 
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To  this  character  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a  more 
particular  account  of  Gray's  (kill  in  zoology.  He 
has  remarked,  that  Gray's  effeminacy  was  affected 
mod  "  before  thofe  whom  he  did  not  wifh  to 
"  pleafe;"  and  that  he  is  unjuftly  charged  with  mak- 
ing knowledge  his  fole  reafon  of  preference,  as  he  paid 
his  efteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewife  believe 
to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  flight  infpeclion 
of  his  Letters  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged 
me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his 
curiofity  was  unlimited*,  and  his  judgement  cultivated; 
that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he 
loved  at  all  ;  but  that  he  was  faftidious  an^  hard  to 
pleafe.  His  contempt,  however,  is  often  employed, 
where  I  hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity.  His  ihort  account  of  Shafttfbury  I 
will  infert. 

"  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftef- 
"  bury  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in  vogue ;  I  will 
"  tell  you :  firft,  he  was  a  lord  ;  fecondly,  he  was 
*c  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  •,  thirdly,  men  are 
'st  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  underftand; 
"fourthly,  they  will  believe  .any  thing  at  all,  pro- 
"  vided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ; 
"  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when 
<l  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  fixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
"  a  fine  writer,  and  feems  always  to  mean  more  than 
"  he  faid.  Would  you  have  any  more  reafons?  An 
"  interval  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed 
"  the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ; 
"  vanity  is  no  longer  interefted  in  the  matter ;  for  a 
"  new  road  is  become  an  old  one." 

B  b  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  mo- 
ney ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he  was 
very  willing  to  help  the  neceffitous* 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not 
write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and  then  correft  them,  but 
laboured  every  line  as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  compo- 
fition  ;  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  mo- 
ments ;  a  fantaftick  foppery,  to  which  my  kindnefs 
for  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue  wifhes  him  to  have 
been  fuperior. 

GRAY's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  confidered  ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name, 
if  I  confefs  that  I  contemplate  it  with  lefs  pleafure 
than  his  life. 

His  ode  "On  Spring*'  has  fomething  poetical,  both 
in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but  the  language 
is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new. 
There  has  of  late  arifen  a  practice  of  giving  to  adjec- 
tives derived  from  fubftantives  the  termination  of 
participles ;  fuch  as  the  cultured  plain,  the  daified 
bank;  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the  lines  of  a 
fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.  The  mo- 
rality is  natural,  but  too  ftale ;  the  conclufion  is 
pretty. 

The  poem  "  On  the  Cat"  was  doubtlefs  by  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a  happy 
trifle.  In  the  firft  ftanza,  "  the  azure  flowers  that 
"  blow"  Ihew  refolutely  a  rhyme  is  fometimes  made 
when  it  cannot  eaiily  be  found.  Selima,  the  Cat,  is 
called  a  nymph,  with  fome  violence  both  to  language 

and 
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and  fenfc  ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when  it 
is  done  ;  for  of  the  two  lines, 

What  female  heart  can  gold  defpife  ? 
What  cat 's  averfe  to  fifli  ? 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  fecond 
only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza  contains  a  me- 
lancholy truth,  that  "  a  favourite  has  no  friend;" 
but  the  laft  ends  in  a  pointed  fentence  of  no  relation 
to  the  purpofe  ;  if  what  gliftered  had  been  gold,  the 
cat  would  not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  fhe 
had,  would  not  lefs  have  been  drowned. 

The  "  Profpect  of  Eton  College"  fuggefts  nothing 
to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not  e^ally  think 
and  feel.  His  fupplicatioh  to  father  Thames,  to  tell 
him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tofles  the  ball,  is  ufelels 
and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of 
knowing  than  himfelf.  His  epithet «'  buxom  health" 
is  not  elegant ;  he  feems  not  to  underftand  the  word. 
Gray  thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was 
more  remote  from  common  ufe  :  rinding  in  Dry  den 
**  honey  redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expreffion  that  reaches 
the  utmoft  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it  a 
little  more  beyond  common  apprehenfion,  by  making 
"  gales"  to  be  "  redolent  of  joy  and  youth." 

Of  the  "  Ode  on  Adverfity,"  the  hint  was  at  firft 
taken  from  **  O  Diva,  gratum  qua;  regis  Antium  ;" 
but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of 
his  fentiments,  and  by  their  moral  application.  Of 
this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by 
flight  objections  violate  the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful 
«  Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sifter  Odes ;  by 

B  b  3  which, 
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which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common 
fenfe  at  firft  univerfally  rejected  them,  many  have 
been  lince  perfnaded  to  think  themfelves  delighted. 
I  am  one  of  thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafecl,  and 
therefore  would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  firft 
flanza  of  the  "  Progrefs  of  Poetry." 

Gray  fccms  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images 
of  "  fpreading  found  and  running  water."  A  "  ftream 
"  of  muiick,"  may  be  allowed ;  but  where  does 
"  mufick,"  however  ie  fmooth  and  ftrong,"  after 
having  vifited  the  t(-  verdant  vales,  rowl  down  the 
•'  fteep  amain,"  io  as  that  "  rocks  an^  nodding  groves 
"  rebellow  tp  the  coar  ?"  \i  this  be  laid  of  Mufick, 
it  is  notuenfe  ;  it  it  be  faid  of  Water,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car  and 
Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Cri- 
ticifm  difdains  to  chafe  a  fchool-boy  to  his  common- 
places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likevvife  be  objected,  that  it  is, 
drawn  from  mythology,  though  fuch  as  may  be  more 
eafily  affimilated  to  real  life.  Idalia's  "  velvet  green" 
has  fomething  of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor 
drawn  from  Nature  ennobles  Art :  an  epithet  or  me- 
taphor drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is  too 
fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded.  "Many-twink- 
«'  ling"  was  formerly  cenfured  as  not  analogicaJ ;  we 
may  fay  "  many-fpotted,"  but  fcarcely  "  rr.any-fpot- 
t(  ting."  This  ftanza,  however,  has  fomething 
pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  ftanzas,  the  firft  endea* 

vours  to  tell  fomething,  and  would  have  told  it,  had 

it  not  been  crofTed  by  Hyperion :    the  fecond  de- 
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fcribcs  well  enough  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  Poe- 
try ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  the  conclufion  will  not  rife 
from  the  premifes.  The  caverns  of  the  North  and 
the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  refidences  of  "  Glory 
*'  and  generous  Shame."  But  that  Poetry  and  Vir- 
tue go  always  together  is  an  opinion  fo  pleafing,  that 
I  can  forgive  him  who  refolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  *'  Delphi,"  and 
"  Egean,"  and  lliflus,"  and  "  Meander,"  and  "  hal- 
**  lowed  fountains,"  and  "  folemn  found  ;"  but  in  all 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous  fplendour 
which  we  wifh  away.  His  pofirion  is  at  lad  falfe  :  in 
the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we  derive 
our  firft  fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-'-".,  by  "ty- 
"  rant  power"  and  "  coward  vice  ;"  nor  was  our 
{late  much  better  when  we  mil  borrowed  the  Italian 
arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firft  gives  a  mythological 
birth  of  Shakfpeare,  What  is  (aid  of  that  mighty 
genius  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  faid  happily  :  the  real 
effccTts  of  this  poetical  power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the 
pomp  of  machinery.  .Where  truth  is  fufficient  to  fill 
the  mind,  fiction  is  worfe  than  ufclefs;  the  counterfeit 
debafes  the  genuine, 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindnefs,  if  we  fuppofe  it 
caufed  by  lludy  in  the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  fup- 
pofition  furely  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  hap- 
pily imagined.  But  the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his 
two  courferSi  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in 
which  any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

"  The  Bard"  appears,  at  the  firft  view,  to  be,  as 
Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of 
the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  fuperior 

B  b  4  to 
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to  its  original;  and,  if  preference  depends  only  on  the 
imagery  and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judge- 
ment is  right,  There  is  in  "  The  Bard''  more 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy 
is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhap- 
pily produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
race was  to  the  Romans  credible;  but  its  revival  dif- 
gufts  us  with  apparent  aud  unconquerable  falfehood. 
Incredulus  odi. 

To  feledr.  a  fingular  event,  and  fwell  it  to  a  giant's 
bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  fpedres  and  predic- 
tions, has  little  difficulty  ;  for  he  that  forfakes  the 
probable  may  always  find  the  marvellous.  And  it 
has  little  ufe;  we  are  affected  only  as  we  believe;  we 
are  improved  only  as  we  find  fomething  to  be  imitated 
or  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  "  The  Bard"  promotes 
any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  ftanzas  are  too  long,  efpecially  his  epodes  ; 
the  ode  is  finiihed  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  mea- 
fures,  and  confequently  before  it  can  receive  pleafurc 
from  their  confonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  firft  ftanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been 
celebrated  ;  but  technical  beauties  can  give  praife 
only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  rum  abruptly  upon  his  fubject,  that  has  read  the 
ballad  of  Johnny  Ar 

Ii  there  ever  a  man  in  all 


The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations,  "  ruin, 
ruthlefs,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below  the  grandeur 
of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  fublimity. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  ftanza  the  Bard  is  well  defcribed  ; 
but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  oi  obiblete 
mythology.  When  we  are  told  that  "  Cadwallo 
f  hufh'd  the  ilormy  main,"  and  that  "  Modred 
"  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd 
"  head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a 
tale  that,  even  when  it  was  firft  heard,  was  heard  with 
fcorn . 

The  -weaving  of  the  winding-Jbeet  he  borrowed,  as 
he  owns,  from  the  northern  Bards  •,  but  their  tex- 
ture, however,  was  very  properly  the  work  of  female 
powers,  as  the  adt  of  fpinning  the  thread  of  life  in 
another  mythology.  'I  heft  is  always  dangerous ; 
Gray  has  made  weavers  of  flaughtered  l^rds  by  a 
fidtion  outrageous  and  incongruous.  They  are  then 
called  upon  to  "  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the 
"  woof,"  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety ;  for  it  is 
by  croffing  the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave 
the  web  or  piece;  and  the  firft  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admiffion  of  its  wretched  correfpondenr,  "  Give 
"  ample  room  and  verge  enough  *."  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  is  com- 
mended, I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  perfonifi- 
catipn  is  incliftind.  Thirft  &nd  Hunger  are  not  alike; 
and  their  features,  to  make  the  imagery  perfect, 
fhould  have  been  difcriminated.  We  are  told,  in  the 

f  "  I  have  a  foul,  that  like  an  ample  fhiekl 
>'  Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more." 

Dryden's  Sebaflian. 
fame 
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fame  ftanza,  how  "  towers  are  fed."  But  I  will  no 
longer  look  for  particular  faults;  yet  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  ode  might  have  been  concluded  with 
an  action  of  better  example  ;  but  filicide  is  always  to 
be  had,  without  expence  of  thought. 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations 
of  ungraceful  ornaments  ;  they  ftrike,  rather  than 
pleafe ;  the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the 
language  is  laboured  into  harftmefs.  The  mind  of 
the  writer  feems  to  work  with  unnatural  violence. 
'*  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble."  He  has  a  kind 
of  ftrutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe. 
His  art  and  his  ftruggle  are  too  vifible,  and  there  is 
too  little  appearance  of  eale  and  nature*. 

To  fay  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjuft: 
a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  imluftry, 
could  not  but  produce  tbmething  valuable.  When 
he  pleafes  leaft,  it  can  only  be  laid  that  a,  good  defign 
was  ill  directed. 

His  tranilations  of  Northern  and  Welih  Poetry 
cleferve  praife ;  the  imagery  is  preferved,  perhaps 
often  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the  lan-« 
guage  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur 
•with  the  common  reader;  for  by  the  common  fenf§ 
of  readers,  uncorrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after 
all  the  refinements  of  fublilty  and  the  dogmatifm, 
of  learning,  muft  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poe- 
tical honours.  The  "  Church-yard"  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind,  and  with 
fentiments  to  which  every  boiom  returns  an  echo* 
The  four  (tanzas,  beginning  "  Yet  even  thcfe  bones/* 

are 
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are  to  me  original :  I  have  never  feen  the  notions  in 
any  other  place  ;  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  per- 
fuades  himfelf  that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had 
Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blamea 
ufelefs  to  praile  hiqi. 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  of  Hagley  in  Worcefter- 
ihire,  was  bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  that  his  exer-. 
cifes  were  recommended  as  models  to  his  fchool- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  toChrift-church,  where  he  re- 
tained the  fame  reputation  of  fuperiority,  and  difc 
played  his  abilities  to  the  publick  in  a,  poem  on, 
"  Blenheim." 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
His  "  Progrefs  of  Love,*'  and  his  "  Perfian  Letters/' 
were  both  written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  in-, 
deed  the  character  of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in 
both.  The  Verfes  cant  of  Ihepherds  and  flocks,  and 
crooks  dreffed  with  flowers;  and  the  Letters  have 
fomething  of  that  indiftindt  and  headftrong  ardour  for 
liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  fuffers  to  cool  as  he 
pafles  forward. 

He 


He  flaid  not  long  at  Oxford  ;  for  in  1728  he  began 
his  travels,  and  faw  France  and  Italy.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  obtained  a  feat  in  Parliament,  and  foon 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the  mod  eager  oppo- 
nents of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  his  father,  who 
was  Commiffioner  of  the  Admiralty,  always  voted 
with  the  Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton: 
was  feen  in  every  account  of  every  debate  in  the  Houfef 
of  Commons.  He  oppofed  the  ftanding  army  ;  he 
oppofed  the  excife;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  pe- 
titioning the  King  to  remove  Walpole.  His  zeal  was 
coniidered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  violent,  but  as 
acrimonious  and  malignant;  and,  when  Wi'.pole  was 
at  laft  hunted  from  his  places,  every  effort  was  made 
by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  exclude 
Lyttelton  from  the  Secret  Committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven  from 
St.  James's,  kept  a  feparate  court,  and  opened  his 
arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  miniftry.  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton became  his  fecretary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 
great  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  conduct.  He 
perfuaded  his  matter,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  now  to 
be  popular,  that  he  would  advance  his  character  by 
patronage.  Mallet  was  made  undersecretary,  with 
2Oo/.  ;  and  Thomfon  had  a  penfion  of  ioo/.  a  year. 
For  Thomfon  Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindnefs, 
and  was  able  at  laft  to  place  him  at  cafe. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical  poem, 
called  the  "  Trial  of  Selim  j"  for  which  he  was  paid 
with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  common,  raifed  great 
hopes,  that  were  at  laft  difappointed. 

Lyttelton 
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Lyttelton  now  flood  in  the  firft  rank  of  oppofition  j 
and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how$ 
to  increafe  the  clamour  again  ft  the  miniftry,  com- 
mended him  among  the  other  patriots.  This  drew 
•upon  him  the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfe, 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lam- 
pooner fo  unjuft  and  licentious,  Lyttelton  fupported 
his  friend ;  and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  ho- 
nour to  be  received  into  the  familiarity  of  fo  great  a 
poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  married  (1741) 
Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devonfhire,  by  whom  he  had 
a  fon,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters^ 
and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  connubial  felicity  :  but  human 
pleafures  are  Ihort ;  {he  died  in  childbed  about  five 
years  afterwards  ;  and  he  folaced  his  grief  by  writing 
a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himfelf  to  perpetual 
folitude  and  forrow  ;  for,  after  a  while,  he  was  con- 
tent to  feek  happinefs  again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich;  but  the  experiment 
was  unfuccefsful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  ftrugele,  Walpole  gave 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftnbuted  among  his 
conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made  (1744)  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treafurv  ;  and  from  that  time 
was  engaged  in  fupporting  the  fchemes  of  the  mi- 
niftry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  engage  him 
as  to  with-hold  his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  im- 
portance. He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confi- 
dence, with  the  help  of  corrupt  converfation,  enter- 
tained 
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tained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no  longer 
fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  him- 
felf  ferioufly  to  the  great  queftion.  His  ftudies, 
being  honeft,  ended  in  convidion.  He  found  that  re- 
ligion was  true,  and  what  he  had  learned  he  endea- 
voured to  teach  (1747)  by  "  Obfervations  on  the 
"  Converfion  of  St.  Paul;"  a  treatife  to  which  infide- 
lity has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious  anfwer. 
This  book  his  father  had  the  bappinefs  of  feeing,  and 
exprefied  his  pleafure  in  a  letter  which  deferves  to  be 
inferted. 

"  I  have  read  your  religious  treatife  with  infinite 
"  pleafure  and  fatisfadtion.  The  ftyle  is  fine  and 
"  clear,  the  arguments  clofe,  cogent,  and  irrefiflible. 
<k  May  the  King  of  Kings,  whoie  glorious  caufe  you 
"  have  fo  well  defended,  reward  your  pious  labours, 
*'  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found  worthy,  through 
"  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of 
"  that  happinefs  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bounti- 
"  fully  beftow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  (halt 
"  never  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed 
"  you  with  fuch  ufeful  talents,  and  giving  me  fo  good 
"  a  fon. 

"  Your  affedionate  father, 

"  THOMAS  LYTTELTON." 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with  a  large  eftate, 
which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  augment,  he  was 
careful  to  adorn  by  a  houfe  of  great  elegance  and 

expeiTce, 
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expence,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration  of 
his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was 
gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  prefer- 
ment; and  accordingly  was  made  in  time  ( i  734)  cof- 
ferer apd  privy  counfellor  :  this  place  he  exchanged 
next  year  for  the  great  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  an  office,  however,  that  required  fomd 
qualifications  which  he  foon  perceived  himfelf  to 
want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into  Wales  ; 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather 
with  too  much  affe&ation  of  delight,  to  Archibald 
Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  has  conceived  an  opinion 
more  favourable  than  he  fcems  to  have  deferved,  ancf 
whom,  having  once  efpoufedhis  intereft  and  fame,  he 
never  wasperfuaded  to  difown.  Bovver,  whatever  was 
his  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities  •,  attacked 
as  he  was  by  an  univerfal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as 
it  feems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground ;  at 
laft,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he  fal- 
fied  out  upon  his  axlvcrfaries,  and  his  adverfarics  re- 
treafecf. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his1"  Dialogues 
*e  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though 
the  production  rather,  as  it  feems,  of  leifure  than  of 
ftudy,  rather  of  effufions  than  compofitions.  The 
names  of  his  perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to 
anticipate  their  conveffatidn  ;:  and,  when  they  have 
met,  they  too  often  part  without  any  conclufion.  He 
has  copied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  firft  published,  they  were  kindly 
commended  by  the  "  Critical  Reviewers ;"  and  poor 

Lyttelton, 
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Lyttelton,  with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read,  acknowledgements  which  can  never 
be  proper,  fince  they  muft  be  paid  either  for  flattery 
or  for  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign,  the  inau- 
fpicious  commencement  of  the  war  made  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  miniftry  unavoidable,  Sir  George  Lyttel- 
ton, lofing  with  the  reft  his  employment,  was  recom- 
penfed  with  a  peerage;  and  refled  from  political  turbu- 
lence in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

His  laft  literary  production  was  his  "  Hiftory  of 
"  Henry  the  Second, "elaborated  by  the  fearches  and 
deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  publifhed  with  fuch 
anxiety  as  only  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  ftory  of  this  publication  is  remarkable  The 
whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great  part  of 
it  three  times,  and  many  fheets  four  or  five  times. 
The  bookfellers  paid  for  the  firft  impreffion  ;  but  the 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  prefs  were  at 
the  expence  of  the  author,  whofe  ambitious  accuracy 
is  known  to  have  coft  him  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds. 
He  began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  fecond  edition  of  them  in  1/67, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclufion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  confiderable  abi- 
lities, and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or  with  life, 
undertook  to  perfuade  Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded 
himfelf,  that  he  was  mailer  of  the  fecret  of  punctua- 
tion ;  and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  was  employed, 
I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of 
"  Henry  the  Second."  The  book  was  at  laft  pointed 
and  .printed,  and  fent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took 
money  for  his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the 
Vox..  XL  Cc  Pointer, 
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Pointer,  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away  ;  for  he  was 
very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  third  edi- 
tion, Reid  was  either  dead  or  difcarded ;  and  the  fu- 
perintendence  of  typography  and  punduation  was 
committed  to  a  man  originally  a  comb  maker,  but 
then  known  by  the  ftyle  of  Doctor.  Something  un- 
common was  probably  expected,  and  fomething  un- 
common was  at  laft  done  ;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition 
is  appended,  what  the  world  had  hardly  feen  before, 
a  lift  of  errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft  be  an 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance  of  a 
ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  flender,  uncom- 
paded  frame,  and  a  meagre  face;  he  lafted  however 
iixty  years,  and  was  then  felzed  with  his  laft  illnefs. 
Of  his  death  a  very  affecting  and  inftrudive  account 
has  been  given  by  his  phyiician,  which  will  fpare  me 
the  talk  of  his  moral  character. 

ff  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of  his  lord- 
"  Ihip's  diforder,  which  for  a  week  paft  had  alarmed 
"  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his  lordlhip  be- 
"  lieved  himfelf  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time 
tf  he  fuffered  by  reftleflhefs  rather  than  pain;  though 
"  his  nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered,  his 
"  mental  faculties  never  feemed  ftronger,  when  he 
"  was  thoroughly  awake. 

"  His  lordfhip's  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints 
"  feemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful 
"event ;  his  long  want  of  ileep,  whether  the  confe- 
<;  quence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is 
"  more  probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind,  ac- 
"  counts  for  his  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  for  his  death, 
"  very  fufh'ciently. 

2  "  Though 
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**  Though  his  lordfhip  wiflicd  his  approaching 
€*  dhTolution  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it 
*'  with  refignation.  He  faid,  *  It  ii  a  folly,  a  keep- 
"  ing  me  in  mifery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life  jj 
"  yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
"  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing  thought  proper  for 
"  him.  On  Saturday  he  had  been  remarkably  better, 
"  and  we  were  not  without  fome  hopes  of  his  re- 
**  covery, 

l<  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his 
"  lordfhip  lent  for  me,  and  faid  he  felt  a  great  hurry, 
"  and  wifhed  to  have  a  little  converfation  with  me,  in 
"  order  to  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
"  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  goodnefs  had 
"  fo  long  flowed,  as  from  a  copious  fpring.  *  Doc- 
"•  tor,'  faid  he,  '  you  fhall  be  my  confeflbr :  when  I 
"  firfl  fet  out  in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  endea- 
*'  voured  to  fhake  my  belief  in  the  Chriftian  reli- 
"  gion.  I  faw  difficulties  which  ftaggered  me;  but 
'•*  Ikept  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences 
**  and  dodrrines  of  Chriftianity,  ftudied  with  atten- 
*'  tion,  made  me  a  mod  firm  and  perfuaded  believer 
"  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
"  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future 
"  hopes.  I  have  erred  and  finned  ;  but  have  re- 
tl  pented,  and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit.  In 
**  politicks,  and  publick  life,  I  have  made  publick 
*'  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave  coun- 
*'  fels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  beft.  I 
"have  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the  wrong  ;  but 
ff  I  did  not  err  defignedly.  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
"  private  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and 
"  never  for  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  un- 
"  juft  defigns  upon  any  perfon  whatfoever.' 

C  c  2  "  At 
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"  At  another  time  he  faid,  *  I  muft  leave  my  foul 
((  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before  this  illnefs ;  I  find 
"  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for  folicitude  about 
"  any  thing.' 

"  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of  death 
"  came  on,  he  faid,  *  I  lhall  die ;  but  it  will  not  be 
"  your  fault.'  When  lord  and  lady  Valencia  came 
"  to  fee  his  lordfhip,  he  gave  them  his  folemn  bene- 
(t  diction,  and  faid,  *  Be  good,  be  virtuous,  my 
"  lord  ;  you  muft  come  to  this.'  Thus  he  continued 
"  giving  his  dying  benediction  to  all  around  him. 
t(  On  Monday  morning  a  lucid  interval  gave  fome 
((  fmall  hopes,  but  thefe  vaniihed  in  the  evening;  and 
t(  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneafinefs, 
e<  till  Tuefday  morning,  Auguft  22,  when,  between 
ff  feven  and  eight  o'clock,  he  expired,  almoft  with- 
"  out  a  groan." 

His  lordfhip  was  buried  at  Hagley;  and  the  fol- 
lowing infcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  of  his  lady's  mo- 
nument : 

"  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  here 

<e  By  the  particular  defire  and  exprefs 
*'  Directions  of  the  Right  Honourable 

"  GEORGE  Lord  LYTTELTON, 
"  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773*  aged  64." 


Lord 
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Lord  Lyttleton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of 
literature  and  judgement,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to 
veriification.  They  have  nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and 
little  to  be  admired.  Of  his  "  Progrefs  of  Love,"  it 
is  fufficient  blame  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His  blank 
verfe  in  "  Blenheim"  has  neither  much  force  nor 
much  elegance.  His  little  performances,  whether 
Songs  or  Epigrams,  are  fometimes  fprightly,and  fome- 
times  infipid.  His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth 
equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they  are 
Ihort,  but  which  feldom  elevates  or  furprizcs.  But 
from  this  cenRire  ought  to  be  excepted  his  u  Advice 
"  to  Belinda,"  which,  though  for  the  moft  part  writ- 
ten when  he  was  very  young,  contains  much  truth 
and  much  prudence,  very  elegantly  and  vigoroufly 
exprefled,  and  Ihevvs  a  mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a 
power  of  poetry  which  cultivation  might  have  railed 
to  excellence. 
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